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PREFACE. 

This Memoir was originally intended to form one of the nniform series of 
local lii.stories compiled by order of the CloverTirnent. Its main object ^Ya3 
therefore to serve as a book of reference for the use of district officers ; thus 
it touches upon many topics which the general reader will condemn as trivial and 
uninteresting, and in tho earlier chapters the explanations are more detailed and 
minute than the j)rofcssed student of history and archieology will probably deem 
at all necofl.sary. But a local memoir can never be a severely artistic perform- 
ance. On a small scale it resembles a dictionary or encyclopedia and mu.st, if 
complete, be composed of very heterogeneous materials, out of which those who 
have occasion to consult it must select what they require for their own purposes, 
without concluding that whatever is supei*fluous for them is equally familiar or 
distasteful to other people. 

As good libraries of standard works of reference are scarcely to be 
found anywhere in India out of the presidency towns, 1 have invariably given in 
full the verv words of my authorities, both ancient and modern. And iflhavo 
occasion to mention any historical character — tliough he may have achieved some- 
what more than a mere local reputation — I still narrate succinctly all the mato- 
rial facts of his life rather than take them for granted .as already known. Thus, 
before quoting tho Cliincse Tilgrims, I explain under what circumstances tliey 
wrote : and when describing tho Mathurd Observatory, I introduce an account 
of the famous royal astronomer by whom it was constructed. Hence my pages 
are not unfrequenUy overcrowded with names and dates which must give them 
rather a repellent appearance ; but I shall be compensated for this reproach if 
residents on tho sj>ot find in them an answer to all enquiries, without occasion 
to consult other authorities, which, though possibly far from obscure, may still 
under the circumstances be difficult to obtain. 

I dwell at considerable length on the legends connected with tho deified 
Krishna, the tutelary divinity of the district : because, however puerile and com- 
paratively modem many of them may be, they have materially affected the whole 
course of local history and are still household words, to which allusion is con- 
stantly made in conversation, either to animate a description or enforce an 
argument* 

The great years of famine and the mutiny of 1857, though the latter 
was a calamity much more lightly felt in this neighbourhood than in many other 
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parts of India, yet form the eras, by which the date of all domestic occurrences 
is ordinarily calculated, and both subjects have therefore been duly noticed. 
£ut there has been no need to enter much into general history, for Haihurd 
has never been a political centre, except durii^ the short period when it formed 
the theatre for the display of the ambitiouh projects of Siiraj Hail and his 
immediate successors on the throne of Bharat-pur. All its special interest is 
derived from its religious associations in connection with the Vaishnava secta-* 
far outnumbering all other Hindu divisions — of whom some took birth here, all 
regard it as their Holy Land. Thus, the space devoted to the consideration of 
the doctrines which they profess and the observances which they practise conld 
scarcely be curtailed without impairing the fidelity of the sketch by suppression 
of the appropriate local colouring. It may also be desirable to explain that the 
long extracts of Hindi poetry from local writers of the last two centuries have 
been inserted not only as d propos of the subject to which they refer, but also 
as affording the most onmistakeable proofs of what the language of the country 
really is. No such specimens could be given of indigenous Urdu literature, 
simply because it is non-existent and is as foreign to the people at large as English. 

So much irreparable damage has been done in past years from simide 
ignorance as to the value of ancient architectural remains, that I have been 
careful to describe in full every building in the district which possesses the 
slightest historical or artistic interest. I have also given a complete resume of 
all the results hitherto obtained in archmological research among the relics of 
an earlier age, and have added a sketch of the development of the local style 
of architecture, as it exists at the present day. 

Besides noting the characteristics of peculiar castes, I have given an 
account of the origin and present status of all the principal residents in the 
district, mentioning every particular of any interest connected with their family 
history or personal qualifications. Only a few such persons of special repute 
will bo found included in the general narrative ; the remainder have been 
relegated to the more strictly topographical sequel, where they are noticed in 
connection with their estates. Upon purely agricultural statistics I touch 
very briefly ; all such matters have been most ably discussed by the officer in 
charge of the last settlement. 

The village lists, which occupied a considerable space in the first and 
second editions, have now been omitted in consequence of my inability — here at 
Bulandshahr — to obtain the detailed results of the last census. I believe they 
bad been found useful by district officials. No one who has not had experieuce 
in matters of the kind can form any idea of the labour and vexation involved in 
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tbe prepftration for the first time of such tables, when the materials on which they 
are based consist exclusively of manoscripts written in the Persian character* 
An attempt to secure accuracy induces a feeling of absolute despair ; for the 
names of the places and people mentioned can only be verified on the spot, 
inasmuch as they are too obscure to be tested by reference to other authorities, 
and the words as written, if not absolutely illegible, can be read at least three 
or four different ways. 

A remark, originally consisting of no more than three or four lines in my 
first edition, has been expanded into a thorough discussion on the etymology 
of local names, which occupies the whole of Chapter XIL It incidentally 
disposes of several crude theories on the subject, which have been advanced by 
scholars of more or less distinction under a misconception as to the historical 
growth of the modern vernacular of Upper India. The» conclusions at which 
I arrive can scarcely be disputed, but they will probably be ignored as too fatal 
to whimsical speculationu 

In the matter of transliteration I have been more consistent than was 
prescribed of necessity, in the belief that compromise is always an evil, and in 
this matter is exceptionally so ; for with a definite orthography there is no 
reason whatever why in the course of two or three generations the immense 
diversity of Indian alphabets, which at present form such an obstacle to literary 
intercourse and intellectual progress, should not all be abolished and the Roman 
character substituted in their stead. 

As to the word ^ Mathura’ itself, the place has had an historical existence 
for more than 2,000 years, and may reasonably demur to appearing in its old 
ago under such a vulgar and offensive form as ‘ Muttra,’ which represents 
neither the correct pronunciation nor the etymology. Though it has been 
visited by Europeans of many different nationalities, it was never so mutilated 
till it fell into the hands of the English, now eighty years ago. Even the 
Chinese, witli a language that renders transliteration all but impossible, repre- 
sent it, more correctly than we have hitherto done, under the form Mothulo. 
Mathur4 Das, or some similar compound, is a name very frequently given by 
Hindus to a child who has been born after a pilgrimage to the holy city, and 
it is always so spelt. Hence results the egregious absurdity that in any 
official list ‘ Mathura Dsis of Mathurd’ appears as ‘ Mathura D43 of Muttra,’ 
with two utterly different spellings for one and the same word. 

Bulandshahr, 

AprU 21st, 1882. 
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BULES FOR PRONUNCIATION. 


a unaccented is like 

a in India, 

6 . accented is like 

a „ bath. 

e is always long, like 

i „ fete. 

i unaccented is like 

i „ hidia. 

< accented is like 

i „ elite. 

u unaccented is like 

u „ p/iL 

u accented is like 

u „ ntral. 

0 is always long, like 

0 „ oval. 

at is like 

at „ aisle. 

at/ is like 

ou .. cloud 


The consonants pronotmced as in English: th as in hoot-kook^ neTer as in 
father ; g is always hard, as in gag ; y is always a consonant, and c, q and x 
are not used at all. The fixed sound of each letter never varies ; and it if, 
therefore, impossible for any person of the most ordinary intelligenco to hesit^ 
for a moment as to the correct way of pronoimcing a word the first time ho s 
it. Without the slightest knowledge of the language, he may read a page f f a 
Romanized Sanskrit or Hindustani book to an Indian audience, and be [>erf cily 
intelligible, if ho will only take the trouble to remember the few simple rules 
given above. 
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MATHURA. 


CHAPTER I. 

THB MODERN DISTRICT; ITS CONFORMATION) EXTENT AND DIVISIONS AT DIF- 
FERENT PERIODS. THE CHARACTER OF THE PEOPLE AND THEIR LANOUAOB. 
THB PREDOMINANT CASTES; THB IATS AND THEIR ORIGIN; THE CHAU- 
BB8; THB ABIVASIS; THB OAURUA THXRURS* THB JAIN18 AND THEIR 
TEMPLES. THB PRINCIPAL FAMILIES; THB BETH; THE RAJA OF HATHRAS; 
THB RAiS of SaV-^ 3AD. AGRICULTURAL CLASBinCATlON OF LAND; CAN- 
ALS ; FAMINES ; THE DELHI ROAD AND ITS SARAES. 

The modern district of Mathar& is one of the five which together make up the 
Agra Division of the North West Provinces. It has an area of 1,453 square 
niileS) with a population of 671,690, the vast majority of whom, vu., 611,626, 
are Hindus. 

In the year 1803, when its area was first included in British territory, part 
of it was administered from Agra and part from Sa’d4h&d. This arrangement 
continned till 1832, when the city of Hathurfi was recognized as the most fitting 
centre of local government and, superseding the village of SaM4b4d, gave its 
name to a new district, comprising eight tahsilis, vw., Arlng, Sah4r, and Kosi, 
on the right bank of the Jamuni; and on the left, Mat, Noh-jhil, Mah&ban, 
Sa’dAbAd, and Jalesar. In 1860, M4t and Noh-jhil were united, with the former 
as the head-quarters of the Tahsildar ; and in 1868 the revenue offices at Aring 
were transferred to Mathurii, but the general boundaries remained unchanged. 

The district, however, as thus constituted, was of a most inconvenient shape. 
Its outline was that of a carpeuteris square, of which the two parallelograms 
were nearly equal in extent ; tlie npper one lying due north and south, while 
the other at right angles to it stretched due eastward below. The capital, situ- 
ated at the interior angle of junction, was more accessible from the contiguous 
district of Aligarh and the independent State of Bhaiat-pur than from the 
greater part of its own territory*. The Jalesar pargana was the most remote 
of ail ; its two chief towns, Awa and Jalesar, being respectively 55 and 43 
miles from the local Courts, a greater distance than separated them from the 
capitab of four other districts. 
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This, under any conditions, would have been justly considered an inconve- 
nience, and there were peculiar circumstances which rendered it exceptionally 
so. The transfer of a very large proj>ortion of tlie land from the old proprietary 
village coininunitics to wealtliy strangers had created a wide-spread feeling of 
restlessness and impatience, which was certainly intensified by the remoteness 
of the Courts and the consequent unwillingness to have recourse to them for 
the settlement of a dispute in its incipient stages. Hence the frequent occur- 
rence of serious outrage-, such as burglaries and highway robberies, which were 
often carried out with more or less impunity, notwithstanding the number of 
people that must have been privy to their commission. However willing the 
authorities of the different districts were to act in concert, investigation on the 
part of the police w.as greatly hampered by the readiness with which the crimi- 
nals could escape across the border and disperse themselves through the five 
districts of Mathura, Agra, Mainpnri, Eta, and Aligarh, llius, though a local 
administrator is naturally jealous of any change calculated to diminish the im- 
]K)rtance of his charge, and Jalcsar was unquestionably the richest portion of the 
district, still it was generally admitted by each succossive Magistrate and Col- 
lector that its exchange for a tract of country with much fewer natural advan- 
tages would l)e a most politic and beneficial measure.* 

The matter, which had often before been under the consideration of Gov- 
ernment, SVas at last' settled towards the close of the year 1874, when Jaiesar 
was finally struck off from Mathura. At first it was attached to Agra ; but six 
years later it was again transferred and joined on to Eta, which was then raised 
to the rank of a full district. No other territory had been given in conipens:i- 
tion till 1879, when 84 villages, constituting the pargMia of Farrah, were 
taken from Agra and added on to tho Mathuru tuhsili. Xhe district has thus 


* In the first edition of this work, written before the ckang^e had been affected, I thus sum- 
mariced the points of difference betw^n the Jaiesar and the other paxtfanas:- -The Jaiesar 
pargana affords a raarke<l contrast to all tlie rest of the district, from which it differs no leu 
in soil and scenery than in the character and social statua of the population. In the other six 
parganas wheat, indigo, and rice arc seldom or nerer to be seen, here they form the staple 
crops ; there the pasturage i<« abundant and every villager has his henl of cattle, hire all the 
land is arable and do more cattle are kept than are barely enough to work the plough ; there 
the country is doited with natural woods and groves, but has no enclosed oicharda, here the 
mango and other fruit trees are freely planted and thrive well, but there is no jungle; there 
the village communities still for the most part retain posaeasioii of their ancestral lands, here 
they have been ousted almost completely by modern capitalists ; there the Jata constuute the 
great mass of the population, here they occupy one solitary village ; there the Muhammadans 
have never gained any permanent footing and every spot is impregnated with Hindu traditibna, 
here what local Uistury there is is mainly associalci with Muhamundan families. 
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been rendered much more manageable and compact. It is now in tlie shape of 
an imperfect crescent, with its convex side to the south-west and its horns and 
hollow centre on the left bank of the river looking upwards to the north-east 
The eastern portion is a fair specimen of the land ordinarily found in the Do4b. 
It is abundantly watered, both by wells and rivers, and is carefully cultivated. 
Its luxuriant crops and fine orchards indicate the fertility of the soil and render 
the landscape not unpleasing to the eye ; but though far the more valuable part 
of the district for the purposes of the farmer and the economist, it possesses 
few historical associations to detain the antiquary. On the other hand, the west- 
ern side of the district, though comparatively poor in natural products, is rich 
in mythological legend, and contains in the towns of Mathura and Brind^i-ban 
a series of the master-pieces of modern Hindu architecture. Its still greater 
wealth in earlier times is attested by the extraordinary merit of the few speci- 
mens which have survived the torrent of Muhammadan barbarism and the more 
slowly corroding lapse of time. 

Yet, Widely as the two tracts of country differ in character, there is reason 
to believe that their first union dates from a very early period. Thus, VarAha 
Mihira, writipg in the latter half of the fifth c^mtury of the Christian era, seems 
to speak of Mathura as consisting at that time also of two very dissimilar por- 
tions. For, in the 16th section of the Brihat Sanhitii, he includes its eastern 
half, with all river lands (such as is the DoAb), under the protection of the planet 
Budha— that is, Mercury ; and the western half, with the Bharatas and Purohits 
and other managers of religious oereinonics (classes which still to the present, 
day form the mass of the population of western Mathura, and more particularly 
so if the Bharatas are taken to mean tlie Bharat-pur JAts) under the tutelage of 
diva— that is, Jupiter. The Chinese pilgrim, Hwen Thsang, may also be adduc- 
ed as a witness to the same effect. He visited India in the seventh century 
after Christ, and describes the circumference of the kingdom of Mathm a as 
5,000 /i, i. e?., 950 miles, taking the Chinese li as not quite one-fifth of an English 
mile. The people, he says, are of a soft and easy nature and delight to per- 
form meritorious works with a view to a future life. The soil is rich and fertile 
and specially adapted to the cultivation of grain. Cotton stuffs of fine texture 
are also hero obtainable and gold ; while the mango trees* are so abundant that 
they form complete forests— the fruit being of two varieties, a smaller 
Avhich turns yellow a.s it ripens,^ and a larger, which remains always green. 
From this description it would appear that the then kingdom of ilathura 

•The fruit intended is probably the mango, dmra; but the word as given in Chinesu is 
an^mo-lo-kOf which might also stand for dmlikd, the tamarind, or the Phyilanthus embiica. 
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extended east of the capital along the Doab in tlie direction of Mainpuri ; for 
there the mango flourishes most luxuriantly and almost every village boasts a fine 
grove ; whereas in Western Mathura it will scarcely grow at all except under 
the most careful treatment. In support of this inference it may be observed 
that, notwithstanding the number of monasteries and stfipas mentioned by the 
Buddhist pilgrims as existijig in the kingdom of Mathar&, comparatively few 
traces of any such buildings have been discovered in the modern district, ex- 
cept in the immediate neighbourhood of the capital. In Mainpuri, on the con- 
trary, and more especially on the side where it is nearest to Mathar&, fragments 
of Buddhist sculpture may be seen lying in almost every village. In all pro- 
bability the territory of MathurA, at the time of Hwen Thsang’s visit, included 
not only the eastern half of the modem district, but also some small part of Agra 
and the whole of the Shikohaby and Mustafabid parganas of Mainpuri ; while 
the remainder of the present Mainpuri district formed a portion of the kingdom 
of Sankasya, which extended to the borders of Kanauj. But all local recollec- 
tion of this excepiional period has absolutely perished, and the mutilated effigies 
of Buddha and Maya are replaced on their pedestals and adored as Brahma and 
Devi by the ignorant villagers, whose forefathers, after long struggles, had tri- 
umphed in their overthrow. 

In the time of the Emperor Akbar the land now included in the Matbar& 
district formed {mrts of three different Sarkfirs, or Divisions— riar., Agra, Kol, and 
Balmr. 

The Agra Sarkfir comprised 33 mahWs, four of which were Mathur&, Ma- 
holi, Miingotla, and Maha-ban. Of these, the second, Maholi, (the Madhupnri 
of Sanskrit liteniture) is now quite an insignificant village and is so close to 
the city as almost to form one of its suburbs. The third, Mangotla or Magora, 
has disappeared altogether from the revenue-roll, having been divided into four 
pattis, or shares, which are now accounted so many distinct villages. The 
fourth, Maha-ban, in addition to its present area, included some ten villages of 
what is now the Sa’dabad pargana and the w^hole of Miit ; while Noh-jhl!, lately 
united with Mat, was at that time the centre of pargana Noh,* which was in- 
cluded in the Kol Sarkar. The Sa’dibwlt pargana had no independent exist- 
ence till the reign of IShahjalian, when his famous minister, Sa’dullah Khan, 

♦ Thero is another large town, bearing the «amc atrangc name of Noh. at uo great distanoe, 
but vrt’St o( the Jamuua, in the district of Gurgiaw. ' It ia speciallj noted for ita exteuaive 
salt works. 

t Dr. Hunter, in bis Imperial Gazetteer, haa thought proper to represent the of this 
pargana as Sait^ab&d, which he corttcU to Sayjidabad ! 
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founded the town which still bears his name, and subordinated to it all the sur* 
rounding country, including part of Khandauli, which ifl now in the Agra dis- 
trict. 

The Sahar Sarkar consisted of seven mahdls, or parganas, and included the 
territory of Bharat-pur. It^ homo pargana comprised a large portion of the 
modern Mathura district, extending from Kosi and Shergarh on the north to 
Aring on the south. It wa>s not till after the dissolution of the Muhammadan 
{jower that Kosi was formed by the Jits into a sejArato pargana ; as also was 
tlic (iase with Shahpur, near the Gurganw border, which is now merged again 
in Kosi. About the same unsettled period a separate pargana was formed of 
Gobardhan. Subsequently, Sahar dropped out of the list of Sarkars alt(w 
getliOT ; great part of it, including its j^rincipal town, was subject to Bharat- 
pur, while the remainder came under the head of Mathurd, then culled Islam- 
pur or Islamabad. Since the mutiny, Sahar has ceased to give a name even to 
a pargana ; as the head-ejuarters of the TuhsSldar were at that time removed, 
for greater safety, to the large fort-like sarae at Chliati. 

As might be expected from the almost total absence of the Muhammadan 
element in the population, the language of the people, as distinct from that of 
the official classes, is puredy Hindi, In ordinary speech ‘ watoi^ is jal ; ‘ land* 
is dharix ; ^ a father,^ pita ; ' grandson/ mli (from the Sanskrit n^ptrij, and ‘ time* 
is often mmay. Generally speaking, the conventional Persian phrases of com- 
pliment are represented by Hindi equivalents, as for instance, ikbdl by pratdp 
and tashrif Idnd by kripd karnd. The number of words absolutely peculiar to 
file district is probably very small ; for Braj Bhishii (and Wesfem Mathurd is 
coterminous with Braj), is the typical form oi Hindi, to which other local varie- 
ties are assimilated as far as possible. A short list of some efpresaioria that 
might strike a stranger as unusual has been prepared and will be found in the 
Appendix. In village reckonings, the Hindustani numerals, whicb are of sin- 
gularly irregular fonnation and thereforo difficult to remember, are seldom 
employed in their integrity, and any sum above 20, except round nuinbei's, is 
expressed by a periphrasis — thua, 7.7 is not pachhatiur^ hut pdmh ghat assi, Le,, 

5 ; and 97 is not mttdmwfiy but tin ghnt mu, i.e., 100—3. In pronun- 
ciation there are some noticeable deviations from established usage ; tliua — 

.s is substituted for as in sdmil for shdmil ; snmdr for shimdr : 2nd, cii 
takes the place of i as in Chita for Sitdj and occasiojially vice versd ; as m charsa 
for charcha . and 3r</, in the vowels there is little or no distinction between a 
and h thus we have Lahimin for Ijakdmm, Tl)e prevalence of this latter 
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vulgarism explains the fact of the word Brdhrmn being ordinarily spelt in 
English as Brahmin, It is still more noticeable in the adjoining district of 
Miviiipiiri ; where, too, a generally becomes d, as chalo yayo^ “he went/* for 
i'hald (jaya-- a provincialism equally common in the mouths of the Mathura 
peasants. It may also, as a gnimmatical peculiarity, be remarked that hvri^ 
the older form of the past participle of the verb karnd^ ^ to tio,* i.s much moni 
popular than its modern abbreviation, H ; ne, which is now generally recognized as 
the sign of the agent, is sometimes used in a very perplexing way, for what it 
originally was, ru:., the sign of tlie dative ; and the demonstrative pronouns 
with the open vowel terminations, td and wd, are always preferred to the sibilant 
Urdu forms is and us. As for Muhammadan proper names, they have as foreign 
a sound and are as much corrupted as English ; for example, Wa^ir^ud-din^ 
likidyat-nUah and Tdj Muhammad would be known in their own village only 
as Waju^ Hatu and Tajitj and would them.selves be rather shy about claiming 
the longer title ; while Mauja^ which stands for the Arabic Mauj-ud-din, is 
transformed so'oximplotely tliatit is no longer recognized as a specially Muham- 
madan name and is often given to Hindus. 

Tlie merest glance at the mai> is sufficient proof of the almost exclusively 
Hindi character of the district. In the two typical parganas of Kosi and 
Chhafii tliere are in all 172 villages, not one of which bears a name with the 
clsewlicrc familiar Persian termination of -dlnid, Les.4 than a score of names 
altogether betray any admixture of a Muhammadan element, and even tliese are 
formed ^Yith some Hindi ending, as pur, nayar, or yarh ; for instance, Akbar- 
pur, Sher-nagar, and Sher-garh. All the remainder, to any one but a philo- 
logical student, denote simply such and such a village, but have no connotation 
whatever, and are at once set down as utterly liarbaroiis and unmeaning. An 
entire chapter furtlier on will be devoted to their special ejucidution. The 
Muhammadans in their time made several attempts to remodel the local nomen- 
clature, the most c4)nspicuous illustrations of the vain endeavour being the sub- 
stitution of Islampur fur the vcnernhle name of Mathimi anc- of Muminabad for 
Brinda-han. The former is still occasionally heard in the law Courts when 
documents of the last generation have to be recitcfl ; and several others, though 
ahiKKst unknown in the places to which they refer, are regularly recorded in the 
register ot‘ the revenue officials. Thus, a village near Gobardhan is Parsoli to 
its inhabitants, but Muhammathpur in the ofivx* ; and it would be possible to 
live many yeai-s in Mathum before di.scovcrii)g that the extensive gardens on 
the opposite .side of the river were not properly described as being at lians- 
gnnj, V>ut belonged to a {)luce called I.sa-pur. A yet more curious fact, and one 
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which would scarcely be possible in any country but India, is this, that a name 
has souietimes been changed simply through the mistake of a copying clerk. 
Thus, a village in the Kosi pargana had always been known as Chacholi till the 
name was inadvertently copied in the settlement papers as Piloli and has remained 
so ever since. Similarly with two populous villages, now called Groat and Liithj 
Bharna, in the Chlmta pargana : the llharna Kliiird of the record-room is Lohra 
Mama on the spot ; lohra being the Hindi equivalent for the more common cMotd, 
‘little,’ and Mama being the original name, which from the close resemblance 
in Nagari wTiting of ?/i to bh has been corrupted by a clerical error into Bbarna. 

As in almost every part of the country where Hindus are pr(*dominant, the 
population consists mainly of Brahmans, Tbakurs, and Baniyas ; but to 
three classes a fourth of equal extent, the Jats, must be added as the specially 
distinctive elenlent. During part of last century the ancestors of the Jat UajA, 
who still governs the border State of Bharat-pur, wercised sovereign power 
over nearly all the western half of the district ; and their inffuence on the country 
has been so great and so permanent in its results that they are justly entitlwl 
to first mention. Nothing more clearly indicated the alien character of the 
Jalesar pargana than the fact that in all its 203 village" the Jats occupied only 
one ; in Kosi and Maha-ban they hold more than half the entire number and in 
Chhata at least one-third. 

It is said that the local traditions of Bayana and Bharat-pur point to Kanda- 
har as the parent country of the Jats, and attempts have been made* to prove 
their ancient power and renown by identifying thorn with ct^rtain tribc\s men- 
tioned by the later classical authors— the Xauthii of Strabo, the Xuthii of 
Dionysius of Samos, the Jatii of Pliny and Ptolemy — and at a more recent 
period with the Jats or Zaths, whom the Muhammadans found in Sindh when 
they first invaded that country, t These are the speculations of European 
scholars, which, it is needles.s to say, have never reached the ears of the persons 
most interested in the discussion. But lately the subject has attracted the 
attention of Native enquirers also, and a novel theory was propounded in a 
little Sanskrit pamphlet, entitled Jatharotpati, compiled by Sastri Angad 
Sannma for tlui gratification of Pandit Giri Prasad, himself an accomplished 


* Cunningham’s Archjeological Survey, Vol. IL, page 65, 

fTod, however, consiilerecl the UrA-meniionod tribe quite distinct. He writeit: *'The Jats 
or Jits, far more numerous than perhaps all the Kajput tribes put together, still retain their 
ancient appellation throughout the whole of Sindh. They are amongst the oldest converts to 
lilaoi.” 
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Sanskrit scholar,* and a JAt by casto, who resided at Beswa on the Aligarh 
border. It is a catena of all the ancient texts mentioning the obscnre tribe of 
the Jatharas, with whom the writer wishes to identify the modern Jats and so 
bring them into the ranks of tlie Kshatriyas, The origin of the Jatharas is 
related in very similar terms by all the authorities j we select the passage from 
the Padma Pnr&na as being the shortest. It runs as follows Of old, 
when the world had been Weft, by the son of Bhrign, of all the Kshatriya race, 
their daughters, seeing the land thus solitary and being desirous of conceiv- 
ing sons, laid hold of the Brahmans, and carefully cherishing the seed sown in 
their womb (julhara) brought forth Kshatriya sons called Jathara3.”t Now 
there is no great intrinsic improbability in the hypothesis that the wor*i Jathara 
has been shortened into Jat ; but if the one race is really descended from the 
other, it is exceedingly strange that the fact should never have been so stated be- 
fore. This diflSculty might be met by replying that the Jaia have always been, 
with very few exceptions, an illiterate class, who wore not likely to trouble them- 
selves about mythological jMsdigrees; while the story of their parentage would 
not be of sufficient interest to induce outsiders to investigate it. But a more 
unanswerable objection is found in a passage which the Sastri himself quotes 
from the Brihiit Sanhita (XIV., 8). This^ places the home of the Jatharas 
in the south-eastern quarter, whereas it is certain that the J4ts have come from 
the west Probably the leaders of Jat society would refuse to accept as their 
progenitors either the Jktharas of the Beswa Pandit or the Sindhian Zatlis of 
General Cunningham ; for the Bharat-pur princes affect to consider themselves 
as the same race with the Jddavas, azjd the Court bards in their panegyrics 
are always careful to style them Jadu-vansi. 

However, all these speculations and assumptions have little basis beyond a 
mere similarity of name, which is often a very delusive test ; and it is certain 

• He is the aathor of a Hindi commentary on the White Yajur Veda. 
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that whatever may have been the status of the JAts in remote antiquity, in 
historic times they wore no way distinguished from other agricultural tribes, such 
as the Kuruiis and Lodhas, till so recent a period as the beginning of last century. 

Many of the largest J^t communities in the district distinctly recognize the 
social inferiority of the caste, by representing themselves as having been 
ed from the rank of Thakurs on account of certain irregularities in their mar- 
riage customs or similar reasons. Thus, the Jiits of the Godha sub-division, who 
occupy the 18 villages of the Ayra-khera circle in the Mah^-ban pargana, trace 
their pedigree from a certain ThAkur of the very ancient Pramiir clan, who 
emigrated into these parts from Dhar in the Dakhin. They say that his sons, 
for want of more suitable alliances, married into J4t families in tlie neighbour- 
hood and thus came to be reckoned as Jats themselves. Similarly the Dangri 
Jats of the five Madem villages in the same pargana have a tradition, the accu- 
racy of which there seems no reason to dispute, that their ancestor, by name 
Kapur, was a Sissodiya Thakur from (Whiter. These facts are both curious in 
themselves and also conclusive as showing that the Jats have no claim to pure 
Kshatriya descent ; but they throw no light at all upon the origin of the tribe 
which the new immigrants found already settled in the country and with which 
they amalgamated ; and as the uanao, in its present form, does not occur in any 
literary record whatever till ([uite recent days, there must always remain some 
di)ubt about the matter. The sub-divisions are exceedingly numerous : one of 
the largest of them all being the Nohwar, who derive their name from the town 
«>f Nob and fonn the bulk of the population throughout the whole of the Noh- 
jhil pargana. 

Of Brahmans the most numerous class is the Sanadh, frequentiy called 
Sanaurhiva, and next the Gaur ; but these will bo found in every part of India, 
and claim no special investigation. The Chaube.s of Mathur4 however, number- 
ing in all some G.OOO persons, arc a peculiar race and must not be passed over 
so summarily. They tire still very celebrated as wrestlers and, in the Mathura 
Mahatinya, their learning and other virtues also are extolled iu the most extra- 
vagant terms ; but either the writer was pnjudiced or time has had a sadly de- 
teriorating effect They are now ordinarily described by thtuV own country- 
men as a low and ignorant horde of rapacious mendicants. Like the Prr^- 
wal4s at Allahabad, they are the recognized local cicerones ; and they may 
always be seen with tlieir portly fftnns lolling about near the mast popular ghats 
and temples, ready to bear down upon the first pilgrim that approaches. <dno 
of Uieir most noticeable peculiarities is that they arc very reluctant to make a 

3 
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match with an outsider, and if by any possibility it can be managed, will always 
tiiid 1 1 rid eg rooms for their daughters among the residents of the town.* Hence 
till' popular saying— 

UTiTT !ST §2T 5SI »nq 
<Ii7 ^?t Sinj 

Cs 

wliicli may he thus roughly romlorod — 

Miitliura girls and Gokul cows 
Will uem move while fate allows : 

liooauso, as is thoro is no olhrr place where they are likely to be so 

well oii. Tliis custom results in two other exceptional usages : /int, that inar- 
ri:igt.‘ contra<’is art* often imule while one, or even both, of the parties most con- 
e»*riie<l are still unbfwn ; ami aerontlh/, that little or no regard is paid to relative 
age ; thus a (.■liaal)e, if his friend ha.s no available daugliter to bestow upon him, 
\^ill agree to wait lor the first grand-daughter. Jlany }ears ago, a oonsider- 
alile rnigriitioii was made to Alainpuri, where the Slathiiriya Chauhes now form 
a large and wealthy seeti<m of the community and are in every way of better 
repute than the parent stock, 

Anotlior 15ralimanioal, or rather pseudo- Pi rah manioal, tribe almost peculiar 
to the district, though found also at the town of Huthras and in Mewit, is that 
of the Aliivasis, a name which scarcely any one beyond the borders of Mathuni 
IS likely to have heard, unless he has had dealings with them in the way of 
busine.ss.t They are largely employed as general carriers and have almost a 
romp!et(' inonojH>ly of the trade in salt, and some of them have thus acquired 


* Ti( lf»‘iitlia)ler mentions this as a peculiarity of the women of (tokiil. He says : ** Vis a via 
rf’Aurciigabad cst an village nooKne Gotul, ou I’on dit que demeuraient size mille femmes avec 
Ifs quellea Krishna etait marie, JLes femmes de ce village rc diatinguent in ce qiitllcs u‘eD sor- 
lent pas et iie se marieut pas aillours.” The writer, Father Joseph 'i'ieifcQthaller, a native of 
Holz nio, in the Austrian Tyro), came out to India as a Jesuit missionary in 1743 and remained 
in the connlry all the rest of his life, nearly 42 years. As he never resided long in any one 
place, his travels eventually extended over nearly the whole continent and supplied him with 
matter for several treatises which he composed In I^tin. None of them have been published 
in that language ; hut a French translation of his Indian Geography, from which the above 
extract i^ taken, appeared in 1780 at Berlin as the first volume of Bernoulli's Description do 
l‘ln(lc. He died at Lucknow in July, 17^5, but was buried at Agra, where ou the stone tliat 
covers his grave may still be read the words; “ Paier Jofsepk Tieffenihallt^r, abiii lacnoi 5 Jullt^ 
1 785.” This is at the back of the old Catliolic Church (built by AValtcr Ilcinhard), which stands 
in the same enclosure as the modern Cathedral, but has been long disused. I quote from him 
on several occasions rather on account of the rarity than the intrinsic value of the book, 

t Tl»ey arc not mentioned either by Wilson or Elliot in their Glossaries. They have as many 
as sevcnty*two sub-divisions, two of the principal of which are called Dighiya and BajravaL 
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considerable substance. They are also the hereditary proprietors of several vil- 
lages on the west of the Jainiina, chiefly in the pargana of Thhiita, wliere they 
rather aflect large brick-built houses, two or more stories iu lioiglit and covering 
a considerable area of ground, but so faultily constructed that an unorucked wall 
is a noticeable phenomenon. Without execjiiiou they are utterly ignorant and 
illiterate, and it is popularly believed that the mother of the ra(‘e was a. Chatmir 
woman, who has influenced the character of her offspring more than t)ie Brah- 
man father. The name is derived from nA/, the great Vserpent.’ Kiiliya, whom 
Krishna defeated ; and their first home is stated to have been rhe village of 
Sunrakh, which adjoins the Kali-mardan ghat atBriniia-l)an. Tlie iVindes ot‘ 
tl.e great tomjde of Baladeva are all Ahivasis, and it. i.s matter for regret tljcJ 
the revenues of so wealthy a shrine should be at the absolute (lis[)0>ai of a com- 
munity so extremely unlikely ever to make a good use of tluMii. 

The main divisions of Thaknrs in Maihuni are the diidon and tin' fianrua 
The former, however, are not recognized as e<]Ual in rank to tlm daduns ol' ihij- 
putiiua, though their prinicipal rcpresentiitive, the Raj;i ()i‘ Aw^a,* is one of the 
wealthiest landed pro])rietors in the whole of U|)per India. The origin of the 
latter name is obscure, but it implies impure descent and is imu’cly the generic 

•Now that Jalesar, the R^js’s residence, has been included in the Eta difitrirt, lie can no 
lon«?er be reckoned among the gentry of Mathura: but aa part of his estate still lies here, it 
may be convenient to give, in the form of a note, a brief skeleh of the family hifitoiy. The 
pciligree begir.a only in the reign of Muhammad Shah (17^0-1748 A. 1.).), v iicn Thakur 
Chatiirbhuj, a /.amiudar of Nari in the Chhata parganti, came iuul BettU^l at JalcKur, ami 
was employeii by the local governor iu the prolwaional capacity of a j»liyBieian. llis sou, 
Bijay Sinh, fer a short time also followed the vocation of liia father, hut was altcrwarila 
appointed loasmall military commaui. The Jidon zamindars of KOme adjacent having 
ht*corae involved in pecuniary diffl' Ultiea, wcreaewlRted by Chuturblmj, now become a wealthy 
man, and hia son, themRclvea alao memlxfra of the Jndon clan. They thus acqui r«‘d rt-nsidor- 
able local influence, which waa further cxtendcu by Bijay Sinh’H eldcpt kou, llhakt Sinli. 
He was for a time iu the aervice of Jawahir Sinh, the Maharaja of Bharat-pur, aud also lent 
acme Bupport to Thakur Bahadur Sinh of Umargarh, from whom he received .-i eraiu of the 
village of Miaa. A number of other villagea, belonging to diiferent 'I'hakur clonH. also pjH.-^ed 
into hi« hands ; and this acceaaion of revenue enabled him to enlint imder his stan lard a troop 
of marauding Mewatia, with whoae aid he cBtahliah^l himself, according to the t uflUjin of tlie 
time, a» an independent free-booting chief. Finally he obtained a snnnd from tin* Mahratias 
authorizing him to build a fort at Awa. Thia was ainiply a (furhi witli a circuit of mini walis. 
The prtaent {ormulable stronghold waa built by his BuccesRor, Uira ISiuh, In the Muhratta 
war the latter was able to ren !er aoine good service to the English ; and iu lenS’ it is sanl that 
his Bon, I’itambar Sinh, was recognised as Uaja by the then Govcruor-OeTu.Tal, f.ord Auckland, 
He diet! in 1846, leaving no issue of hie own Rave one daugliter, who was ni.irried to a Rajput 
chief in the Gwaliar territory. Hib rou by adoption, Raja Frithi Sinh. adeRceudant of Thsikur 
llijayvSinh, the second of the family, died in July, 1876, leaving an infant heir, the preRint 
lidja, Ciiitra Va! Sinh, Ixirn lath August, 1874 ; bis mother being « member of the brunch of 
the Nepal royal fauuly residing at Banaras. The ctstaie pays a Government revenue of 
Kh. 8,67,516. The sauad conferring the title is not forthcoming, nor is it known when it was 
co»ferr(-d. It is said to have been given by a Hana of Udaipur. 
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title which has as many subordinate branches as the original Thikor stock. 
Thus we have Gauruas, wlio call themselves— some Kachhwahas, some Jasdwats, 
^:ome Sissodiyas, and so on, throughout the w'hole series of Tluikur clans. The 
last named are more commonly known as Bachhals from the Bachh-ban at Sehi, 
where tlndr Guru always resides. According to their own traditions they emi- 
gralod from Chitor some 700 or 800 years ago, but probably at rather a later 
period, after Ala*ud-din*s famous siege of ld03. As they gave the name of 
Ihinera to one of their original settlements in the Mathura district, there can be 
little doubt that the emigration took place after the year 1202, when the Sove- 
reign of Chitor first assumed the title of Bdna instead of the older Rdval. They 
now occupy as many as 24 villages in the ChhAtfi pargana, and a few of the 
same clan-*872 souls in all— are also to bo found in the Bhaugaiiw and Bewar 
pargantis of the Mainpuri district. 

The great majority of Baniyas in the district arc Agarwalas. Of the SarAu- 
gis, whose ranks are recruited exclusively from the Baniya class, some few be- 
long to that sub-division, but most of them, including Seth Raghunath Das, are 
of the Khandel (jachehha or got* They number in ail 1593 only and are not 
making such rapid progress here as notably in th(i adjoining district of Mainpuri 
and in some other parts of India. In this centre of orthodoxy ^ the naked gods* 
iirelioid in unaftected horror by tlie great n^aSs of Hindus, and the submission 
of ajiy well-to-do convert is generally productive of local disturbance, as has 
beiMi the case more than once* at Kosi. The temples of the sect are thoroforo 
few and bir bolweeii, and only to bo found in the neighbourhood of the large 
trading marts. 

The pi incipai one is that belonging to the Seth, which stands in the suburb 
of Ko-' >piir. Al ter ascending a flightof stops and entering the gate, the visitor 
tlnds hims^'ii' in a sauaro pavcfl and cloistered court-yard with the teinplo 
opposite lu Kim. It is a very plain solid building, arranged in three aisles, 
with the allar under a small dome in the centre aisle, one bay short of the end, 
so as to allow of a processional at the back. There are no windows, and the 
interior is lighted only hy the three small doors in the front, one in each aisle, 
which is a traditional feature in Jaini architecture. What with the want of 
light, the lowness of the vault, and the extreme heavines.s of tho piers, the 
general oft'eet is more that of a crypt than of a building so well raised above 
the ground as this really is. It is said thqt Jambu SwAmi here practised 
penance, and that his name is recorded in an old and almost effaced inscription 
on a stone slab that is still preserved under the altar. He is reputed the last 
of the Kevalis, or divinely inspired teachers, being the pupil of Sudharma, who 
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was the only surviving disciple of Malmvira, tlic groat apostle of the Digain- 
haras, as Parsva Nath was of the Svetambara sect. Wlioii the temple was built 
by Mani Kain, he enslirined iu it a figure of Chandra Prabhu, tJje second of 
the Ti’ thankiiras ; but a few years ago Seth li-igliunath iJjis brought, from a 
ruined temple at Gwaliar, a largo marble statue of Ajit Kath, which now 
occupies the plac(3 of honour. It is a seated figure of the eoiiveiitionul type, 
and beyond it there is nothing whatever of beauty or interest in the temple, 
which is iLS bare and unimpressive a place of worship as any Methodist meetiiig- 
house. The site, for some une.xplaiiied reason, is called the Chaurasi, and the 
temple itself is most popularly known by that name. An anunai fair is h(*ld 
here, lasting for a week, from Kartik 5 to 12 : it was instituted in 1870 by 
Naiii-Sukh, a Sanlugi of Bharat-pur. In the city are two other Jaiii temples, 
both small and both dedicated to Padiua Prabhu— the one in the Ghiya inandi, 
the other in the Chaubes’ (juarter. There arc other temples out iu the district 
at Kosi and Sahpau. 

The Muhammadans, who number only 58,088 in a total population of 
671,890, are not only numeriailly few but are also iiKsignificant from their 
social position. A large pro}K)rtion of them are the descendants of converts 
made by force of the sword in early days and are called Malakanas. They are 
almost exclusively of the Sunni ]>ersuJision, and the Shias have not a single 
mosque of their own, either in the city or elsewhere. In Western Matlmra tliey 
nowlnerc forut a considerable community, except at Sli/ilipur, where they are 
the zainind/irs and constitute nearly halt of the inhabitants of the town, and at 
Kosi, wliere tliey have been attracted by the large cattle-market, which they 
attend as bukdiers and dealers. To the east of the Jamuna tliey are rather 
more numerous and of somewhat higher stamp ; tlie head of the Muhammadan 
family seated at SaMabad ranking among the leading gentry of the district. 
There is also, at MaliA-ban, a Saiyid clan, who have been settled there for 
several centuric.s, being the descendants of Sufi Yahya of Mashhad, wlio 
recovered the fort from the Hindus in the reign of Ahi-ud-din ; but they are 
not in very affluent circumstances and, beyond their respectable pedigree, have 
no other claim to distinction. The head of the family, Sardur Ali, officiated 
for a time as a tahsildar in the Mainpuri district. The ancestral estate coiisi its, 
in addition to part of the township of Ma ha-ban, of the village of Goharpur 
and Nagara Bh/ini ; while some of^his kinsmen are the proj^rictors of Shahpur 
Ghosna, where they have resided for several generations. 

Though more than half the population of the district is engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, the number of resident country gentlemen is exceptionally small. 

4 
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Two of the largest estates are religious endowments ; the one belonging to the 
Seth*s temple at Brinda-ban, the other to the Gos^iin of Gokul. A third is 
enjoyed by absentees, the heirs of the lAla Babu, who are residents of Cal- 
cutta ; while several others of considerable value have been recently acquired 
by rich city merchants and traders. 

For many years past the most influential person in the district has been 
the head of the great banking firm of Maui Ram and Lakhmi Chand. The 
house has not only a wider and more substantial reputation than any other in 
the North-Western Provinces, but has few rivals in the whole of India. With 
branch establishments in Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay, and all the other great cen- 
tres of commerce, it is known everywhere, and from the Himalayas to Capo 
Comorin a security for any amount endorsed by the Mathura Seth is as readily 
convertible into cash as a Bank of England Note in London or Paris. The 
founder of the firm was a Gujar&ti Brahman of the YalhihhaohArya persuasion. 
As he held the important post of ‘ Treasurer’ to the Gw61iar State, he is thence 
always knowm as Pdrikh Ji, though, strictly speaking, that was only his official 
designation, and his real name was Gokul Dds. Being childless and on bad 
terms wdth his only brother, he, at his death in 1826, bequeathed the whole of 
his immense wealth to Mani Ram, one of his office subordinates, for whom he 
had conceived a great affection ; notwithstanding that the latter was a Jaini, 
and thus the difference of religion between them so great, that it was impossible 
to adopt him formally as a son. As was to be expected, the will >va3 fiercely 
disputed by the surviving brotlicr ; but after a litigation which extended over 
several years, its validity was finally declared by the highest Court of appeal, 
and the property confirmed in Mani Barn’s possession. On his death, in 1836, 
it devolved in great part upon the eldest of his three sons, the famous million- 
aire, Seth Lakhmi Chand, who died in 1866, leaving an only son, by name 
Baghnn&th D&s. As tim latter seemed scarcely to have inherited his father’s 
talent for business, the management of affairs passed into the hands of his two 
uncles, Hudh& Krishan and Gobind Das, They became converts to Vaish- 
navism, under the influenco of the learned scholar, Swimi Rangacharya, whom 
they afterwards placed at the head of the great temple of Rang Ji, which they 
founded at Brindd-ban ; the only large establishment in ail Upper India that is 
owned by the followers of Bamanuja. 

On the death of Radha Krishan in 1859, the sole surviving brother, 
Gobind Das, became the recognized head of the family. In acknowledgment of 
his many distinguished public services, he was made a Gomjianion of the 
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Star of India on the 1st of January, 1877, when Her Majesty assumed the 
Imperial title. Unfortunately he did not live long to enjoy the well-merited 
honour, but died only twelve montha afterwards, leaving os his joint heirs his 
two nephews, Baghunath Dfa, the son of Lakhmi Chand, and Lachhman D&s, 
the son of Badhn Krishan. For many years past the business has been mainly 
conducted by the head manager, Seth Mangi Lai, who is now also largely 
assisted by his two sons, Nardyan Dus and Srinivasa D4s. The latter, who has 
charge of the Delhi branch, is an author as well as a man of business, and has 
published a Hindi drama of some merit entitled ^ Randhir and Prem-mohini.* 
NArayan D&s is the manager of the Brind&-ban Temple estate, and a very active 
member of the Municipal Committee, both there and at Mathurfi. For bis per- 
sonal exertions in superintending the relief operations during the late severe 
famine he received a khilat of honour from the LieutenanirGovernor in a pub- 
lic Darbar held at Agra in the year 1880« 

At the time of the mutiny, when all the three brothers were still living, 
with Seth Lakhmi Chand as the senior partner, their loyalty was most con- 
spicuous. They warned the Collector, Mr. Thornhill, of the impending out- 
break a day before it actually took place ; and after it had occurred they sent 
such immediate information to the authorities at Agra as enabled them to dis- 
arm and thus anticipate tho mutiny of the other companies of the same Native 
Regiments, the 44th and the 67th, which wore quartered there. After the 
houses in the station had been burnt down, they sheltered the Collector and the 
other European residents in their house in the city till the 5th of July, when, 
on the approach of the Nimach force, they took boat and dropped down the 
river to Agra. After their departure the Seths took charge of the Government 
treasure and maintained public order. They also advanced largo sums of 
money for Goverumout purposes on diflFerent occasions, when other wealthy 
firms had positively refused to give any assistance ; and, so long as tho disturb- 
ances lasted, they kept up at great expense, for which they never made any 
claim to reimbursement, a very large establishment for tho purpose of procur- 
ing information and maintaining communication between Delhi and Agm. In 
acknowledgment of these services, the title of Bdo Bahadur was conferred upon 
Seth Lakhmi Chand, with a khilat of Rs. 3,000. A grant was also made him 
of certain confiscated estates, yielding an annual revenue of Rs. 16,125, rent- 
free for his own life and at half rates for another life. 

During the more than 20 years of peace which have now elapsed since those 
eventful days, the Setlis, whenever occasion required, have shown themselves 
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equully liberal and public spirited. Thus, when Sir William Muir started his 
sclieinc for a Central College at Allaliabad, they supported him with a subscrip- 
tion of Its. 2,500 ; and in the famine of 1874, before the Government liad put 
forth any appeal to the public, they spontaneously called a relief meeting and 
lieaded the list with a donation of Rs. 7,1(K}. Again, when the construction of 
the Matlinni and Hathras Light Railway was made conditional on its receiving 
a certain amount of local sui)port, they at once took shares to the extent of a 
lakh and-a-half of rupees, simply with the view of furthering the wishes of Gov- 
ernment and promoting the prosperity of their native town : profit was certainly 
not their object, as the money had to l>e withdrawn from other investments, 
where it was yielding a much higher rate of interest. In sliort, it has always 
been the practice of the family to devote a large proportion of their ample means 
to works of cliarky and general utility. Thus their great temple at Brinda-ban, 
built at a cost of 45 lakhs of rupees, is not only a place for religions worship, 
but includes also an alms-house for the relief of the indigent and a college 
where students are tniined in Sanskrit literatm-e and philosophy. Again, the 
city of Mathura, which has now become one of the handsomest in all Upper 
India, owes much of its striking appearance to tlic buildings erected in it by 
the S(?ths. It is also approached on either side, both from Delhi and from Agra, 
by a fine bridge constructed at the sole cost of Lakhiui Chaiul. To otlier 
works, ivhich do not so conspicuously boar their names, they have been among 
tlie largest contributors, and it would be scarcely possible to find a single 
deserving institution in the neighbourhood, to which they have not given a 
helping hand. Even the Catholic Church received from them a donation of Rs, 
1,100, a fact that deserves mention as a signal illustration of their unsectaiian 
benevolence. 

The Jat family of highest ancestral rank in the district is the one reju-e- 
sented l>v the tihilar Raja of Iliithras, w'ho comes of the same stock as the Raja 
of Mursan. llis two immediate predecessors were both men of mark in local 
history, and liis pedigree, as will be seen from the accompanying sketch, is one 
of respectable antiquity. 

Maklian Sinli, the founder of the family, was an immigrant I’rom Rajpu- 
tana, who settled in tlm neighbourhood of Mursan about the year 1860 A.D. 
His great-grandson, Thikur Nand.Ram, who bore also the title of Faiijdar, 
died in 1696, leaving 14 sons, of whom it is neces.sary to mention two only, 
viz., Jaikaran 8inh and Jai Sinli. The great-grandson of the former was Itaje 
Bhagavant Sinh of Mursan, and of the latter Thakur Daya Ram of Hathras, 
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Th&knr Hand B*m, of Mursin, died 1695. 
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who, <lariDg the early years of British admiDistration, were the two most power- 
ful chiefs in this part of th^ country. From a report made by the Acting 
Collector of Aligarh in 1808, we learn that the MursAn BAjA's power extended 
at that time over the whole of SaMAbAd and Sonkb, while MAt, MahA-ban, 
Sonai, Baya Hasangarb, Sahpau and Khandaali, were all held by his kinsman 
at HAthras. Their title, however, does not appear to have been altogether un- 
questioned, for the writer goes on to say:— “The valuable and extensive par- 
ganas which they farmed were placed under their authority by Lord Like, im- 
mediately after the conquest of these Provinces ; and they liave since continued 
in their possession, as the resumption of them was considered to be calculated 
to excite dissatisfaction and as it was an object of temporary policy to conciliate 
their confidence.^ 

ITiis unwise reluctance on the part of the paramount power to enquire into 
the validity of the title, by which its vassals held their estates, was naturally 
construed as a confession of weakness and hastened the very evils which it 
was intended to avert. Both chieftains claimed to be independent and assumed 
so menacing an attitude that it became necessary to dislodge them from their 
strongholds ; the climax of Daya Barn’s recusancy being his refusal to surren- 
der four men charged with murder. A force was despatched against them 
under Major-General Marshall, and MursAn was reduced without diflficalty. 
But HAthras, which was said to be one of the strongest forts in the country, its 
defences having been improved on the model of those carried out by British 
Engineers in the neighbouring fort of Aligarh, had to be subjected to a regular 
siege. It was invested on the 21st of February, 1817. Daya RAm, it is said, 
was anxious to negotiate, but was prevented from carrying out bis intention by 
Nek RAm Sinh (his son by an ahiri concubine), who even made an attempt to 
have his fatlier assassinated as he was returning in a litter from the English 
camp. Hostilities, at ail events, were continued, and on the let of March fire 
was opened ou the fort from forty-five mortars and three breaching batteries 
of heavy guns. On the evening of the same day a magazino exploded and 
caused such general devastation that Daya FAra gave up all for lost and Hed 
away by night on a iittie hunting pony, which tcok* him' the whole way to 
Bharat-pur. Tliere RAjA Randhir iSinb deciined io run the risk of affording 

protection, and he continued his fiight to Jaypur. His fort was dismantled 
and his estates all confiscated, but he was allowed a peusiou ot lls, 1,000 a 
>notiih for his personal mainte^djance. 

On his death in 1841, he was succeeded by his son, ThAkur Gobind binfa, 
who at the time of the mutiny in iboY Md cuiy a portion of one village, 
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Sh&ligarh, and that merely in mortgage. With his antecedents/* writes Mr. 
Brainley, the Magistrate of Aligarh, in his report to the Special Commissioner, 
dated the 4th of May, 1858, “ it wonld, perhaps, have been no matter for 8ur> 
prise had he, like others in his sitnation, taken part against the Government. 
However, his conduct has been eminently loyal. 1 am not aware that he at any 
time wavered. On the first call of the Magistrate and Collector of Mathura, he 
came with his personal followers and servants to the assistance of that gentleman, 
and was shortly afterwards summoned to Aligarh ; there he remained through- 
out the disturbed period, ready to perform any services within his power ; and 
it was in a great measure due to him that the important town of Hatliras was 
saved from plunder by the surrounding population. He accompanied the force 
under Major Montgomery to Kol, and was present with his men in the action 
fought with the rebel followers of Muhammad Ghos Khan at M4n Sinh’s Bagh 
on the 24th of August On the flight of the rebel Governor of Kol, he was put 
in charge of the town and was allowed to raise a body of men for this service. 
He held the town, of Kol and assisted in collecting revenue and recovering 
plundered property till September 25ih, when he was surprised by a Muham- 
madan rabble under Nasim-iillah and forced to leave the town with some loss 
of 11 en. This service was one, I presume, of very considerable danger, for he 
was surrounded by a low and incensed Muhammadan population and on the 
high road of retreat of the Delhi rebels, while the support of Major Montgomery’s 
force at (luthras was distant and liable itself to be called away on any exigency 
occurring at Agra. 

“ On the re-occupation of the Aligarh district Gobind Sinh resumed his 
fx>st in the city, and by his good example rendered most important aid in 
the work of restoring order. His followers have at all times been ready for 
any service and have been extremely useful in police duties and in escort- 
ing treasure to Agra and Bulandshahr ; in guarding gh&ts and watch- 
ing the advance of rebels ; in performing, indeed, the duties of regular 
troops. His loyalty has exposed him to considerable pecuniary loss ; his 
losses on September 25th being estimated at upwards of Rs. 30,000, while 
his house at Brinda-ban was also plundered, by rebels returning from 
Delhi, to a much larger amount of ancestral property that cannot be re- 
placed.” 

In compensation for these losses and in acknowledgment of the very valtm- 
ble services which he had rendered to Government by his family influence and 
personal energy, he received a grant of Rs. 50,000 in cash, together with a 
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landed estafiC* lying in the districts of Mathurd and Bulandshahr, and was also 
honoured with the title of ; the sanad, signed by Lord Canning, being 
dated the 25th of J one, 1858. 

Gobind Sinli was connected by marriage with the head of tlie Jat 
clan ; his wife, a daughter of Chaudhari Charan 8inh, being sister to CluuiJhari 
Ratan Sinh, the maternal undo of Maharaja Jasvant Sinh of Bharat-(>ur. 
This lady, the Rani Sahib Kunvar, is still living and manages her estate with 
much ability and discretion through the agency of Pandit Cliitar Sinh, a very 
old friend of the family. At the time of Ihjr husband’s decease in 1861, th(»r<» 
was an infant son, but he died very soon after the father. As this event had 
been anticipated, the R)ij& had authorized his widow to adopt a son, and she 
selected for the purjxjse Hari Naniyan Sinli, bom in 1863, the son of Tliiikur 
Blip Sinh of Jatoi, a descendant, as was also Rajii Gobind Sinh himself, of 
Thakur Nand Rain’s younger son, Jai Sinh. This adaption was opiwsed by 
Kesri Sinh, the son of Nek Ram, who was the illegitimate offspring of Th&knr 
Daya R4m. But the claim that he advanced on behalf of bis own sons, Shcr 
Sinh and Balavant Sinh, was rejected by the Judge of Agra in his order dated 
November, 1872, and his view of the case was afterwards upheld by the High 
('ourt on appeal. At tho Delhi Assemblage of the 1st of January, 1877, in 
honour of Her Majesty’s assumption of the Imperial title, Riija Gobind Sinli’s 
title was formally continued to Hari Naniyan Sinh for life. He resides witli 
his motlior, the Riini Sahib Kunvar, at Brinda-ban, where he has a liandsomo 
house on the bank of the Jainumi, opposite the Kesi ghat, and here, on the occa- 
sion of his marriage in February, 1877, be gave a grand entertainment to all 
the European residents of the station, including the officers of the Xth Royal 
Hussars. Though only 14 years of age, he played his part of host with perfect 
propriety and good breeding— taking a lady into dinner, sittiug at the head 
of his table — though, of course, not eating anything— and making a little speeeh 
to return thanks after his health bad been proposed. 

The only Muhammadan family of any importance is the one seated at 
Sa’ddbad. This is a branch of tho Ls'd-Khaui stock, which musters strongest in 
the Bulandshahr district, whore several of its members are persons of liigh dis- 
tinction and own very large estates. 

* The eeUte ooneisto— Ut, of Ihe samio^Ari of the toiruihip of Ko) and fonte ehope fln«1 gar* 
dent at Hatbraa, ealuod at Ra. 3,00O| tndly, of eight confiscated Gd jar villagea in ihe Chh&U and 
Koti parganaa of the Mathura diatrict, now aasetaed at over Ba. 10,000 ; and drdky, of Are 
villagea in the Bulandflhahr diatrict, aaseaaed at Ra. 74)00. 
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They claim descent from Knnvar Prai&p Sinh, a Bargujar Th&kur of 
Rajanr, in B&jpntana, who joined Prithi B&j of Delhi in his expedition against 
Mahoba. On his way thither he assisted the Dor Baja of Kol in reducing a 
rebellion of the Minas, and was rewarded by receiving in marriage the Baja’s 
daughter, with a dowry of 150 villages in the neighbourhood of Pahasu. The 
eleventh in descent from Pratap Sinh was L&l Sinb, who, though a Hindu, 
received from the Emperor Akbar the title of Khin ; whence the name Ldl- 
Khani, by which the family is ordinarily designated. It was his grandson, 
Itim&d Rae, in the reign of Aurangzeb, who fii-st embraced Muhammadanism. 
The seventh in descent from Itim&d Rae was Nahar Ali Khan, who, with his 
nephew, Dunde Khan, held the fort of Kumona, in Bulandshahr, against the 
English, and thus forfeited his estate, which was conferred upon his relative, 
Martian AH Kh&n. 

The latter, w^ho resided at ChhatAri, which is still regarded as the chief 
seat of the family, was the purchaser of the Sa’dabdd estate, which on his death 
passed to his eldest son, Husain Ali Khdn, and is now held by the widow, the 
Th&kurani Hakim-un-nissa. It yields an annual income of Rs. 48,569, derived 
from as many as 26 different villages. The Tbakur&ni being childless, the pro- 
perty was long managed on her behalf by her husband’s nephew, the late Kun- 
var IrshAd AJi Kh4n. He died in 1876 and was succeeded by his son, Itimid 
Ali KhAn, who is the present Load of the family in this district. Several of 
fcis relatives have other lands here. Thus his uncle, Nawab Sir Faiz Ali Khan, 
K.O.S.I., owns the village of N&nau ; and the villages of Chh^va and Dauhai, 
y iciding a net income of Bs. 1,993, belong to Thakurani Zeb-un-nissa, the widow 
cf Kamr AH Kbin, Sir Faiz’s uncle. Two other villages, Bahardoi and Ndrdyan- 
puf , are the property of a minor, Ghulara Muhammad Khan, the son of Hidayat 
AU i Ml, who was adopted by Zuhur Ali Kh4n of Dbarmpur on the failure of 
iisue cy bis first wife ; they yield an income of Rs. 3,555. The relationship 
.' vr lirg between all these persons will be best understood by a glance at t!:;« 
genealogical table. 

Tb r -inilv, in commemoration of their descent, retain the Hindn titles of 
: .r .L t lliakurani and have hitherto, in their marriage and other social 
, 4, -r vod rauny old Hindu usages. The tendency of the present gene- 
, i i i vcr, rather to affect an ultra-rigid Muhammadanism ; and the 
f -hv : ; caiie, the NawAb of Chhatari, is an adherent of ihe Wah&bis. 

.:r jnajiie: estates izi the district, some few belong to respectable old 
ii ' j 'ji (he yooraan type ; others have been recently acquired by speculating 
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money-lenders ; but the far greater number are split up into infinitesimal frac- 
tions among the whole village community. Owing to this prevalence of the 
Bhaiyachiiri system, as it is called, the small fanners who cultivate their own 
lands constitute a very large class, while the total of the non-proprietary 
classes is proportionately reduced. A decided majority of the latter have no assured 
status, but are merely tenants-at-will. Throughout the district, all the land 
brought under the plough is classified under two heads,— according to its 
productiveness ; secondly^ according to its accessibility. The fields capable of 
artificial irrigation— and it is the supply of water which most influences the 
amount of produce — are styled chdhij all others those nearest the village 

are known as Mrd, those rather more remote as manjhdj and the furthest away 
harlid.* The combination of the two classes gives six varieties, and ordinarily 
no others are recognized, though along the course of the Jaiuuna the tracts 
of alluvial land are, as elsewhere, called khddar — the high sterile banks are 
hangar^ and where broken into ravines hehxr ; a soil exceptionally sandy is 
Mur, sand-hills are and the levels between the hills 

The completion of the Agra Canal has been a great boon to the districts 
It traverses the entire length of Westera Mathursi, passing close to the tuw^ns 
of Kosi, Sah&r, and Aring, and having as its extreme points Hathana to the 
north and Little Kosl to the south. It was officially opened by Sir William 
Muir on the 5th of March, 1874, and became available for irrigation purposes 
about the end of 1875, by which time its distributaries also had been con- 
structed. Its total length from Okhla to the Uhingan river at Bihari below 
Fatihab4d is 140 miles, and it commands an area of three-quarters of a million 
acres, of which probably one-third — that is 250,000 acres — will be annually 
irrigated. The cost has been above £710,000, while the net income will be 
about £58,000, being a return of 8 per cent. It will be practicable for boats 
and barges, both in its main line and its distributaries, and thus, instead of the 
shallow uncertain course of the Jamumi, there will be sure and easy naviga- 
tion between the three great cities of Delhi, Mathura, and Agra. One of the 
most immediate effects of the canal will probably be a large diminution of the 
area under bajra and joar, which, by reason of their requiring no artificial irriga- 
tion, have hitherto been almost the only crops grown on much of the land. For, 

j ... 

* It U exactly the same in RuBsia. ** All the arable land of the coaimane is dirided Into 
three concentric zones, which extend round the village : and these three zonea arc again 
divided into three fields according to the triennial arrangement of crops. More regard it 
paid to proximity than to fertility, as this varies very little in the same dLstrict in Russia. 
The zones nearest the village are alone manured.”— Zavr/fye'r Pmperip. 
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Trith irater ordinarily from 40 to 60 feet below the snrface and a sandy snbsoil, 
the constmction of a well is a costly and difficult undertaking. In future, wheat 
and barley, for which the soil when irrigated is well adapted, will be the staple 
produce ; indigo and opium, now almost unknown, will be gradually introduced; 
T^tables will be more hugely cultivated and donble^ropping will become the 
ordinary rule. Thus, not only will the yield per acre be increased by the facili^ 
ties for irr^tion, but the produce will be of an entirely different and much 
more valuable character. 

A scheme for extending the irrigation of the Ganges Canal through the 
paiganas on the opposite — that is to say, the left— side of the Jamun& has long 
been held in view. The branch which takes off from the ntain at Dehra 
in the Merath district has by anticipation been termed the M&t branch, though 
its irrigation stops short in the TappsJ pargana of Aligarh, one distribu- 
tary only imgating a few villages north of Noh-jhil. The water-supply in 
the Ganges Canal is limited, and would not have sufficed for any farther exten- 
sion; but now that the Kknhpur branch is supplied from the new Lower 
Ganges Canal, a certain volume of water has become available, a portion of which 
has been allotted for the Mftt branch extension. If the project be sanctioned 
in its entirety, the existing sub-branch will be widened to carry the additional 
supply and extended through the Tappal paigana, entering No^jhil in the vil- 
lage of Bhure-kA The course of the main supply line will pass along the water- 
shed of the Earwan and Jamun& Do&b to the east of Bhure-kk, and then by the 
villages of Dandisara, Hamani, Nasithi, and Arua till it crosses the M&t and 
B&ya road and the Light Bailway. Thence it will extend to Ktlrab, Sonkh, and 
Paebawar, where at its 40th mile it will end in three distributaries, which will 
carry the water as far as the Agra and Aligarh road. The scheme thus pro- 
vides for the irrigation of the parganas of Noh-jhil, M4t, MahAban, and that 
portion of Sa’d&b&d which lies to the west of the Karwan nadi. About five 
miles of the main line were excavated as a famine relief work in 1878 ; but 
operations were stopped inconsequence of financial difficulties, and it is doubtfhl 
whether they will be resumed. There is also a considerable amount of well- 
iirigatiou in Mah&-ban and Sa’ddbkd, which renders the extension into tho se 
porgMiM a less pressing nscessity. 

The district is one which has often suffered severely firom drought In 
1813-14 the neighbourhood of Sahkr was one of the localities where the disbess 
was most intense. Many died from hunger, and others were glad to sell their 
wives and diildrmi for a few rupees or even for a single meoL In 1825-26 llio 
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whole of the territories known at that time as the Western Provinces were 
afflicted with a terrible drought. The rabi crops of the then Sa’dadad district 
were estimated by Mr. Boddam, the Collector, as below the average by more 
than 200,000 mans; Mahi-ban and Jalesar being the two parganas which suf- 
fered most. But the famine of 1837-38 was a far greater calamity, and still 
forms an epoch in native chronology under the name of ^ the chaurdnawe^ or 
‘the 94’; 1894 being its date according to the Hindu era. Though MathurA 
was not one of the districts most grievously afflicted, distress was still extreme, 
as appears from the report submitted by the Commissioner, Mr, Hamilton, 
after personal investigation. About Raya, Mat, and Maba-ban he found the 
crops scanty, and the soil dry, and cultivated only in the immediate vicinity of 
masonry wells. About Mathura, the people were almost in despair from the 
wells fast turning so brackish and salt as to destroy rather than refresh vege- 
tation. “ All of the Aring and Gobardhan parganas (he writes) which came 
under my obsemtion was an extensive arid waste, and for miles I rode over 
ground which had been both ploughed and sown, but in which the seed had not 
germinated and w^here there seemed no prospect of a harvest The cattle in 
Aring were scarcely able to crawl, and they were collected in the village and 
suffered to pull at the thatch, the people declaring it useless to drive them forth 
to seek for pasture. Emigration had already commenced, and people of all 
classes appeared to be suffering.” 

Of the famine of 1860-61 (commonly called the Ath-seray from the pre- 
valent bazar rate of eight sers only for the rupee) the following narrative was 
recorded by Mr. Robertson, Officiating Collector : — “ Among prosperous agri- 
culturists,” he says, “ about half the land usually brought under cultivation is 
irrigated, and irrigated lands alone produce crops this year. But though only 
half the crop procured in ordinary years was obtained by this class of cultiva- 
tors, the high price of com enabled them, while realizing considerable profits, 
to meet the Government demand without much difficulty. The poorer class of 
cultivators were, however, ruined, and with the poorest in the cities, taking 
advantage of the position of Mathura as one of the border famine tracts, they 
abandoned the district in large numbers, chieSy towards the close of 1860. 
Rather more than one-fourth of the agricultural emigrants have returned, and 
the quiet, unmurmuring industry with which they have recommenced life is not 
a less pleasing feature than the total absence of agrarian outrage during the 
faL.me. The greatest number of deaths from starvation occurred during the 
first three months of 1861, when the average per mensem was 497. Durii^( 
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the sttoceeding three months this average was red need to 85^ while the deaths 
in July and August were only five and six respectively. Tlie total number of 
deaths during the eight months has been 1^758. Viewing the universality of 
the famine^ these results sufficiently evidence ^he active co-operation in inea-* 
sures of relief rendered by the native officiais assisted by the police, and the 
people everywhere most pointedly express their obligation to the Government 
and English liberality. No return of the number of deaths caused by starva- 
tion seems to have been kept from October, 1860, to January, 1861, but judg- 
ing by the subsequent returns, 260 per mensem might be considered as the 
highest average. Thus, the mortality caused by the famine in this district in 
the year 1860-61 may approximately be estimated at 2,500.”* If such a large 
number of persons really died simply from starvation— and there seems no 
reason to doubt the fact— ^the arrangements for dispensing relief can scarcely 
have merited all the praise bestowed upon them. There was certainly no lack 
of fnnds towards the end, but possibly they came when it was almost too late. 
In the month of April some 8,000 men were employed daily on the Delhi road ; 
the local donations amonnted to Bs. 16,227, and this sum was increased by a 
contribution of Rs. 8,000 from the Agra Central Committee, and Rs. 5,300 
from Government, making a total of Bs. 29,5 28» An allotment of Rs. 5,000 
was also made from the Central Committee for distribution among the indi- 
gent agriculturists, that they might have wherewithal to purchase seed and 
cattle. 

At the present time the district has scarcely recovered from a series of 
disastrous seasons, resulting in a famine of exceptional severity and duration^ 
which will leave melancholy traces behind it for many years yet to come. 
Both in 1875 and 1876 the rainfall was much below the average, and the crops 
on all nnirrigated land proportionately small. In 1877 the entire period of 
the ordinary monsoon passed with scarcely a single shower, and it was not till 
♦he beginning of October, when almost all hope was over, that a heavy fall of 
rain was vouchsafed, which allowed the ground to be ploughed and seed to be 
sown for the ensuing year. The autumn crops, upon wliich the poorer classes 
mainly subsist, failed absolutely, and for the most part had never even been 
sown. As early as July, 1877, the prices of every kind of grain were at 
famine rates, which continued steadily on the increase, while the commoner 
sorts were before long entirely exhausted. The distress in the villages was 

* If r. Boberticni*s narrative haa been copied from the original paper in the District Office. 
The otlier partlcnlari hare been extracted from Mi. Girdicato&e’s Report on Past Faminea^ 
pnblithed bj OoTprnment in 1668. 
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naturally greatest among the agricoltural labourers, who were thown out of all 
employ by the cessation of work in the fields, while even in the towns the petty 
handicraftsmen were unable to purchase sufficient food for their daily subsist- 
ence on account of the high prices that prevailed in the bazar. In addition to 
its normal population the city was further thronged by crowds of refugees from 
outside, from the adjoining native states, more especially Bharat>-pur, who were 
attracted by the fame of the many charitable institutions that exist both in the 
city itself and at Brinda-ban. No relief works on the part of the Government 
were started till October, when they were commenced in different places all 
over the district under the supervision of the resident Engineer. They con- 
sisted chiefly of the ordinary repairs and improvements to the roads, which are 
annually carried out after the cessation of the rains. The expense incurred 
under this head was Rs. 17,762, the average daily attendance being 5,51(1. 
On the 25th of November in the same year (1877) it was found necessary to 
open a poorhouse in the city for the relief of those who were too feeble to work. 
Here the daily average attendance was 890 ; but, on the 30th July, 1878, the 
number of inmates amounted to 2,139, and this was unquestionably the time 
when the distress was at its highest. The maximum attendance at the relief 
works, however, was not reached till a little later, viz., the 19th of August, 
when it was 20,483, but it would seem to have been artificially increased by 
the unnecessarily high rates which the Government was then paying. 

The rabi crops, sown after the fall of rain in October, 1877, had been fur- 
ther benefited by unusually heavy winter rains, and it was hoped that there 
would be a magnificent outturn. In the end, however, it proved to be even 
below the average, great damage having been done by the high winds which 
blew in February. Thus, though the spring harvest of 1878 gave some relief, 
it was but slight, and necessarily it could not affect at all the prices of the 
common autumn grams. The long-coniinaed privation had ah ^ had its effect 
upon the people both physically and mentally, and they were less able to strug- 
gle against their misfortunes. The i^ains for 1878 were, moreover, very slight 
and partial and so long delayed that they had scarcely set in by the end of 
July, and thus it was, as already stated, that this month was the time when 
the famine was at its climax. In August and September matters steadily im«- 
proved, and henceforth continued to do so ; but the poorhouse was not closed 
till the end of June, 1879. *The total number of inmates bad then been 
395,824, who had been relieved at a total cost of Rs. 43,070, of which sum 
Bs. 2,990 had been raised by private subscription and Bs. 3,500 was a grant 
from the Municipality. 


7 
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Beside the repairs of the roads the other relief works undertaken and 
their cost were as follows: the excavation of the Jait tank, Ets. 6J87 ; the 
deepening of the Balbhadra tank, Rs. 5,770 ; and the levelling of the Jamalpur 
moands, Bs. 7,238 : these adjoined the Magistrate’s Court-house, and wiU be 
frequently mentioned hereafter as the site of a large Buddhist monastery. On 
the 11th of May, 1878, the earthwork of the Mathura and Achnera Railway 
was taken in hand and continued till the beginning of ^ptember, during which 
time it gave employment to 713,315 persons, at an expenditure of Rs. 56,639. 
An extension of the MiSlt branch of the Ganges Canal was also commenced on 
the 30th July, and employed 579,351 persons, at a cost of Rs. 43,142, till its 
close on the 16th of October. There should also be added Rs.. 6,379, which 
were spent by the Municipality through the District Engineer, in leveUing 
some broken ground opposite the City Police Station. The total cost on all 
these relief works thus amounted to Rs. 1,80,630. remission of revenue 
was granted by the Government, but advances for the purchase of bullocks and 
seed were distributed to the extent of Rs. 35,000.* 


The following tabular statement shows the mortality that prevailed during 
the worst months of this calamitous period : the total population of the district 
being 778,839 
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The metalling of the Delhi road, which has been incidentally mentioned as 
the principal relief work in 1860, was not only a boon at the time, but still con- 
tinues a source of the greatest advantage to the district. The old imperial 
thoroughfare, which connected the two capitals of Agia and Labor, kept closely 
to the same line, as is shown by the ponderous kos minars, which are found 
still standing at intervals of about; three miles, and nowhere at any great 

* 1 law nothing of the iamine myself, as 1 left the district in April, 1877, before it had 
began. Selfishly, 1 am glad to have escaped the sight of so much miaery ; though, pouibly,. 
if I had been oa tlie spot, my local experience might hare proved useful hath to the Goveininmt 
and the people. 
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distance from the wayside. Here was the delectable allejf of trees, the most 
incomparable ever beheld/’ which the Emperor Jah&ngir enjoys the credit of 
having planted. That it was really a fine avenue is attested by the language 
of the sober Dutch topographer, John de Laet, who, in his India Vera, written 
in 1631, that is, early in the reign of Sh&hjah&n, speaks of it in the following 
terms “ The whole of the country between Agra and Labor is well-watered 
and by far the most fertile part of India. It abounds in all kinds of produce, 
especially sugar. The highway is bordered on either side by trees which bear 
a fruit not unlike the mulberi;/,* and,” as he adds in another place, form a 
beautiful avenue.” At intervals of five or six coss,” he continues, there are 
sar&es built either by the king or by some of the nobles. In these travellers 
can find bed and lodging ; when a person has once taken possession ho caunot 
be turned out by any one,” The glory of the road, however, seems to have 
been of short duration, for Bernier, writing only thirty years kter, that is, in 
1663, says : — Between Delhi and Agra, a distance of fifty or sixty leagues, the 
whole road is cheerless and uninteresting and even so late as 1825, Bishop 
Heber, on his way down to Calcutta, was apparently much struck with what 
he calls the wildness of the country,” but mentions no avenue, as he certainly 
would have done had one then existed. Thus it is clear that the more recent 
administrators of the district, since its incorporation into British territory, are 
the only persons entitled to the traveller’s blessing for the magnificent and 
almost unbroken canopy of over-arching boughs, which now extends for more 
than thirty miles from the city of Mathura to the border of the Gurg&nw district, 
and forms a sufficient protection from even the mid-day glare of an Indian 
summer’s sun. 

Though the country is now generally brought under cultivation, and can 
scarcely bo described as even well wooded, there are still here and there many 
patches of waste land covered with low trees and jungle, which might be consi- 
dered to justify the Bishop’s epithet of wild-looking. The herds of deer are so 
numerous that the traveller will seldom go many miles in any direction along a 
bye-road without seeing a black-bnck, followed by his harem, bound across the 
path. The number has probably increased rather than diminished in late years, 

* In the original Latin teit the word if moru*, which Mr. Lethbridge, in his fchoiarly 
Etiglifh edition, tranelatei hjr * fig;’ but 1 think 'xDiiiherry ’ a more accnrate rendering, and 
that to be the tree intended. It U to thii daj iargelr need ior roadside planting at Labor, and 
still more so in the Fesh&war rallegr and in K&bnl and on theOxns. De Laet sajs it was onlj 
iiki the mnlbeny, and not that it posltirel^ wte the mulberry, on account of the difference of 
the two varletiea of the fmit, the Indian and the Enzopesii, which ia very ooniiderabie. In the 
Ssahmiv vali^ both are to be seen. 
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PS the rovin" pnd vagabond portion of the population, who used to keep 
them in clieck, were all disarmed after the mutiny. Complaints are now 
frequent of the damage done to the crops ; and in some parts of the district 
yet more serious injury is occasioned by the increase in the number of 
wolves. 

The old Customs hedge, now happily abolished, used to run along the whole 
length of this road from Jait, seven miles out of Mathura, to the Gurganw 
border. Though in every other respect a source of much annoyance to the 
people living in its neighbourhood, the watchmen, who patrolled it night and 
day, wore a great protection to travellers, and a highway robbery was never 
known to takc^ place ; while on the corresponding road between Mathura and 
Agra they were at ono time of frequent occurrence.* 

The quantity of sugarcane now grown in this part of the district is very 
inconsiderable. The case may have been different in De Laet’s time ; l)ut on 
other grounds there seems reason for believing that his descriptions are not 
drawn from actual observation, and are therefore not thoroughly trustworthy. 
For example, he gives the marches from Agra to Delhi as follows:— ‘‘ From 
Agra, the residence of the king, to Rownoctan, twelve coss ; to Bady, a sarne, 
ten ; to Achbarpore, twelve (this was formerly a considerable town, now it is 
only visittjd by pilgrims, who come on account of many holy Muhammadans 
buried here) ; to Hondle, tliirteen coss ; toPnlwool, twelve ; to Fareedabad, twelve; 
to Delhi, ten,” Now, this passage requires much manipulation before it can be 
reconciled with established facts. Rowmoctan, it may be presumed, would, if 
correctly spelt, appear in the form Raunak-than, meaning “a royal halting- 
place,” and was probably merely the fashionable appellation, for the time, of 
the Hindu village of Rankatii, which is still the first stage out of Agra, Bady 
or Bad, is a small village on the narrow strip of Bharat-pur territory which so 
inconveniently intersects the Agra and MathuiH road. There has never been 
any sarae there ; the one intended is the Jamal-pur sarue, some three coss further 
on, at the entrance to the civil station. The fact that Matliura has dropt out of 
the Itinerary altogether, in favour of such an insignificant little hamlet as BAd, 

* This Inland CuBtonis Line, which had no parallel in the world except the great wall of 
China, wae about 1,300 miles iu length, from the Taptt to the Indus, and was manned by an 
establishuicnt of between 8,000 and 9,000 officers and men. « It consisted of a barrier, chiefly in 
the form of a thick, tliorny hedge, along which were placed at shQrt intervals more than 1,000 
guard posts. Tiic cost was about ill 00,000 per annum, and the revenue realized about a 
million sterling ; the yearly import of salt from Bajputana being about 60,000 tons, of which 
on an average oae>)iulf came from the Bharat-pur State. 
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is a striking illustration of the low estate to which the great Hindu city had 
been reduced at the time in question.* Again, the place with the Muhammadan 
tombs is not Akbar-pur, but the next village, Dotana ; and the large saraes at 
Kosi and Chh/ita are both omitted. 

These saraes are fine fort-like buildings, with massive battlcmented walls 
and bastions and high-arched gateways. They are five in number : one at the 
entrance to the civil station ; the second at ’Azamabad, two miles beyond the 
city on the Dellii road ; another at Chaumuha ; the fourth at ChhuUi, and the 
fifth at Kosi. The firsb, which is smaller than the others and has been mucli 
modernized,! has for many years past been occupied by the police reserve, and 
is ordinarily called ‘ the Damdama.’ The three latter arc generally ascribed by 
local tradition to Slier Shah, whose reign extended from 1540 to 1545, though 
it is also said that Itib^ir Khan was the name of the founder of tho two at 
Mathura and Kosi, and A’saf Klian of the one at Chhatii. It is probable that 
both traditions are based on facts : for at Chhata it is obvious at a glance that 
both the gateways are doable buildings, half dating from one period and half 
from another. The inner front, which is plain and heavy, may be referred to 
Sher Shah, w^hile the lighter and more elaborate stone front, looking towards 
the town, is a subsequent addition. As A’saf Khan is simply a title of honour 
(the ‘ Asaph the Recorder’ of the Old Testament) which was borne by several 
persons in succession, a little doubt arises at first as to the precise individual 
intended. The presumption, however, is strongly in favour of Abd-ul-majid, 
who was first Humayun’s Diwan, and on Akbar’s accession was appointed 
Governor of Delhi. The same post was held later on by Khwaja Itibar Khan, 
the reputed founder of the Kosi sarde. The general style of architecture is in 
exact conformity with that of similar buildings known to have been erected in 
Akbar’s reign, such, for example, as the fort of Agra. The Chaumuhd sarAeJ 


* SimlUrtj, it wiU1)e leen that Tamnier, writing ahoat 1650, recognizes Mathuri aa the 
name of a temple only, not of a town at all. 

t A range of vaulted chambera flanking the central gateway were pulled down by the Pub* 
lie Works Department in 1876, to make way for some modern bnildinga intended to answer 
the same purpose, but necessarily of much less substantial constniction. The old cells had 
been rendered unsightly by the mud walls with which the arches had been closed ; but these 
excrescences could all have been cleared away at very slight expense. 

I ChaumuhiL is distorted by Tieffenthtler into Tschaomao. He speaks of its aar&e as 
hotellerie belle et commode.’’ 


8 
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is, njoreover, always described in the old topographies as at Albarpor.* This 
latter name is now restricted in application to a village some three miles dis-* 
tant ; but in the 16th century local divisions were few in numW and wide in 
extent, and beyond a doubt the foundation of the imperial sai^ was the origin 
of the village name which has now deserted the spot that suggested it. The 
separate existence of Chaumuha is known to date from a very recent period, 
when the name was bestowed in consequence of the discovery of an ancient 
Jain sculpture, supposed by the i^rn^rant rustics to represent the four-headed 
(chaumulia) god, Brahma. 

Though these series were primarily built mainly from selfish motives on 
the line of road traversed by the imperial camp, they were at the same time 
enormous boons to the general public ; for the highway was then beset with 
gangs of robbers, with whose vocation the law either dared not or cared not to 
interfere. On one occasion, in the reign of Jahdngir, we read of a caravan 
having to stay six weeks at Mathura before it was thought strong enough to 
proceed to Delhi ; no smaller number than 500 or 600 men being deemed ade- 
quate to encounter the dangers of the rood. Now, the solitary traveller is so 
confident of protection that, rather than drive his cart up the steep ascent that 
conducts to the portals of the fortified enclosure, he prefers to spend the night 
unguarded on the open plain. Hence it comes that not one of the saraes is 
now applied to the precise purpose for which it was erected. At ChhAt&, one 
comer is occupied by the school, another by the offices of the tahsildar and 
local police, and a street with a double row of shops has recently been con- 
structed in the centre ; at Chaumuha the sohd walls have in past years been 
undermined and carted away piecemeal for building materials ; and at Eosi, 
the principal bazar lies between the two gateways and forms the nucleus of the 
town. 

Still more complete destruction has overtaken the ’Azamabkd sar&e, which 
seems to have been the largest of the series, as it certainly was the plainest and 
the most modern. Its erection is ordinarily ascribed by the people on the spot 
to Prince ’Azam, the son of Aurangzeb, being the only historical personage cf 

* Ax Akburpur, b/ the roadside ia a large and rery deep bflaii approached by off 

7e ttepti oaoe oeaed with atonei which haa now been almoat aU stripped oh! aad appiU'd by 
TiUagera to other porpoeea. Immediately adjoining are the vmii* & maiyqiie md ^^4 
maitfiry tank is blghas in eztenl. The boondaiy waU[|^of the lor the 

broken down, and of the eight kioaqnea that crowned of omy 

remalDi. Tbeie extensiTe works am uid to hare been construotsi.S sorae two centwxiea agts ty a 
conrerted Thikor named Dhakmal. A rSjbaha of the Agr^ Canal paama through the 
lands, and a Bmt-home Is being bnUt at the point where it aoms the high road. 
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the name wUh whom they are acquainted. But, as with the other buildings of 
the same character^ its real founder was a local governor, ’Azam Kh6n Mir 
Muhammad Bukir, also called Iradat Kh&n, who was faujdar of Mathnr^ from 
1642 to 1645. In the latter year he was superseded in office, as his age had 
rendered him unequal to the task of suppressing the constant outbreaks against 
the Government, aiid in 1648 he died.* As the new road does not pass im- 
mediately under the walls of the sarAe, it had ceased to be of any use to tra- 
vellers ; and a few years ago, it was to a great extent demolished and tho ma- 
terials used in paving the streets of the adjoining city. Though there was little 
or no architectural embellishment, the foundations were most securely laid, 
reaching down below the ground as many feet as the superstructure which 
they supported stood above it. Of this ocular demonstration was recently 
afforded, for one of the villagers in digging came upon what he hoped would 
prove the entrance to a subterranean treasure chamber ; but deeper excavations 
showed it to bo only one of the line of arches forming the foundation of the 
sarae wall. The original mosque is still standing, but is little used for reli- 
gious purposes, as the village numbers only nine Muhammadans in a population 
of 343. They all live within the old ruinous enclosure. 

** For this and ■ev'eral other iactg gathered from the Penian chroniclea, I was indebted to 
the late Mr. Blochmauaf the Secretary of the Calcutta Aaiatic Society, a gentleman whoee know- 
ledge of Muhammadan history and Uteiatore was is unlimited as was the coorteay with which he 
communicated it. 



CHAPTER 11. 

MATHITRX SACKED BY MAHMlJo OF GHAZVI, 1017 A.I>. ITS TREAT.MENT BY THE 
DELHI EMPEBOHS, RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE .L^T POWER. MASSACRE AT 
MATHURA', 1757. BATTLE OF BAKSXNA, 1775. EXECFTION OF GUULXM 
KXDIR, 1788. BRITISH OCCUPATION, 1803. BATTLE OF DIG, 1804. 
MUTINY, 1857. 

Apart from inscriptions and other frngmonhiry arclLTological vestiges of its 
ancient glory, the first anthentic contemporary record of Mathura that we find 
in existin^T literature is dated the y(‘ar 1017 A.D., when it was sacked by 
Mahmud of Ghazni in his ninth invasion of India. Tlie original source of 
information r<‘«pccting Mnhinuirs campaigns is the Tdrikh Yamini of A1 Utbi, 
who was himself secretary to the Sultan, though lie did not accompany him in 
his expeditions. lie mention? by name neitluT Matliuid nor Maba-ban, but 
only describes certain localities, which Lave been so identified by Firislita and 
later historians. The place supposed to bo Malai-oan he calls the Fort of 
Kulcliand,” a Kajsi, who (he w rites) was, not witliout good reason, confident 
in hi; strength, for no one had fought against him and not been defeated. Ho 
liad vast territories, enormous wealth, a numerous and bravo army, liuge ele- 
phants, and strong forts that no enemy had been able to reduce. Wlien lie saw 
that the Saltan advanced against liiin, he drew up his army and elephants 
in a ‘deep forest'* ready for action. But finding every attempt to repulse the 
invaders fail, the Meaguered infidels at last quitted the fort and tried to cross 
the broad river which flowed in its rear. When sonic 50,000 men had been 
killed or drown(;‘d, Kulchand took a dagger, with which ho first slew his wife 
and then drove it into bis o^Yn body. Tlie Sultan obtained by this victory 185 
fine elephants besides other booty,” In the neighbouring lioly city, identified 
as Mathura, ‘‘ he saw a building of e.xquisite structure, which the inhabitants 
declared to be the handiwork not of men but of Genii.f The town wadi was 
constructed of solid stone, aud had opening on to the river two gates, raised on 
high and massive basements to protect them from the floods. On the two sides 
of the city were lliousand' of houses with idol temples attached, all of masonry 
and slrongthencd with bars ol’ iron ; and opposite them were other buildings 
supported on stout wooden pillars. In tlic middle of the city was a tcmj)le, 
larger and finer than the rest, to which neither painting nor description could 

• 'nie«e wordi miy be intcaded as a literal translation of the name ♦* Malia-ban.*' 
f Possibly **Jina/' the name bcdli uf the Buddhist and Jaini deity, wos the word actually 
used, which was mistaken for the Arabic “Jinn.’* 
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do jnsHce. Tlio Sultan thus wrote respecting it ‘ If any one wislicd to 
construct a building equal to it, he would nut be able to do so without expend- 
ing a hundred million dinars, and the work w'oiild occupy two hundred years, 
even though the most able and experienced workmen were eni[>lovc<l.’ Orriers 
were given that all the temples should be burnt with naphtha and tire and 
levelled with the ground.” The city was given up to plunder for twenty days. 
Among the spoil are said to have been five gn^at idols of pure gold with eves 
of rubies and adornments of other precious stones, together with a vast mimher 
of smaller silver images, which, when broken up, formed a load for more than 
a hundred camels. The total value of the spoil has been estimated at three 
millions of rupees ; while the number of Hindus carried away into captivity 
(‘xceeded 0,000. 

Xizam-nd-din, Firishta, and the other late Jliiliammarlau historians take fert- 
granted that Mathura was at tliat time an exclusively Bralnnanical citv. It Is. 
possible that such was really the case ; but the original authorities leave tho 
point open, and speak onjy in general terms of idolaters, a name equally appli- 
cable to Buddhists. Jinny of the temples, after being gutted of all their valu- 
able conteuts, were left standing, probably beoaus(‘ they were too massive to 
admit of easy destruction. Some writers allege that the conqueror spared them 
oil account of their exceeding beauty, founding this opinion on the eulogistic 
expressions employed by Mahmiul in his hdter to tho Governor of Ghazni quoted 
above. It is also slated that, on his return homo, he introduced the Indian 
style of architecture at his own capital, where ho erected a .s[)lon(iid mosque, 
upon which he bestowed tlio name of * the Celestial Bride.’ But, however much 
he may have admired the magnilicenco of Mathura, it is clear that he was influ- 
enced by otlier motives than ad?niration in sparing the fabric of the temples ; for 
the gold and silver images, whicli he did not hesitate to demolisli, must have 
been of still more excellent workmanship. 

During the period of JIuhammadan supremacy, the history of Mathnrri is 
almost a total blank. The natural dislike of tho ruling power to he brought 
into close personal connection with such a centre of superstition divested tlio 
town of all poliliciil imporbince ; while tho Hindu pilgrims, who still continued 
to frc(pient its impoverished shrines, w’ore not invited to present, as the [>riests: 
were not anxious to receive, any lavish donation which would only excite tho 
jealousy of tin? rival faith. Thus, while there are abundant remains of tho 
earlier Budvlhist period, there is not a single building, nor fragment of a 
building, which can be assigned to any year in the long interval between the 
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inrasion of Mahjnud in 1017 A.D. and the reign of Akbar in the latter half 
of the sixteenth century ; and it is only from the day when the Jats and 
Mahrattas began to be the virtual sovereigns of the country that any continuous 
series of monunacntal records exists. 

Nor can this bo wondered at, since whenever the unfortunate city did 
attract the Emperor’s notice, it became at once a mark for pillage and desecra- 
tion : and the more religious the sovereign, the more thorough the persecution. 
Take for example the following passage from the Tarikhri-D4udi of Abdullah 
(a writer in the reign of Jaluingir), who is speaking of Sultdn. Sikandar Lodi 
(1488 — 151G A.D.), one of the most able and accomplished of all the occupants 
of the Dellii throne : Ho was so zealous a Musalmin that he utterly destrL-yed 
many places ctf worship of the infidels, and left not a single vestige remaining 
of tlieiii. He entirely ruined the shrines of Mathura, that mine of heathen- 
ism, and turned their principal temples into sarues and colleges. Their stone 
images were given to the butchers to serve them as meat-weights, and all the 
Hindus iu Mathur«a were stric% prohibited from shaving their heads and beards 
and performing their ablutions. He thus put an end to all the idolatrous rites 
of the infidels tlicre ; and no Hindu, if ho wished to have his head or beard 
shaved, could get a barber to do it,” In confirmation of the truth of this nar- 
rative, it may be observed that when the Muhammadan Governor Abd-un-Nabi, 
in 1661, built his great mosque as a first step towards the construction of the 
new city, of which lie is \ ivtually the founder, the ground which he selected 
for the purpose, and which was unquestionably an old temple site, had to be 
purchased from the butchers. 

During the glorious reign of Akbar, the one bright era iu the dreary 
annals of Imperial misrule, there was full toleration at Mathura as in all other 
parts of his dominions. Of this an illustration is afforded by the following 
incident, wliieh is narrated by Badauni : Among the persons held in high 
favour at the Court was a Shaikh, by name Abd-iin-Nabi, who occupied the 
distinguislied position of Sadr-us-Sadur. A complaint was made to him by 
Kazi Abfi-ur-Rnhim of Mathura that a wealthy Braliman had appropriated 
some maff;ria!s that had been collected for the building of a mosque, and not 
only used them in the construction of a temple, but, when remonstrated with, 
liad, iu the presence of a crowd of people, foully abused t]:e Prophet and all 
his followers. The Bmlinmn, when sninmoned to answer the charge, refused 
to come ; wlierenpon Ab-uI-FazI was sent to fetcli him, and on his return re- 
ported that all the people of Mathum agreed iu declaring that the Brahman 
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had used abusive language. The doctors of the law accordingly gave it as 
their opinion— some that he should be put to death, others that he should be 
publicly disgraced and fined. The Shaikh was in favour of the capital punish- 
ment, and applied to the Emperor to have the sentence confirmed ; but the 
latter would give no definite reply, and remarked that the Shaikh was respon- 
sible for the execution of the law and need not apply to him. The BrAhman 
meanwhile was kept in prison, the Hindu ladies of the royal household using 
every endeavour to get him released, while the Emperor, out of regard for 
the Shaikh, hesitated about yielding to them. At last Abd-un-Nabi, after 
failing to elicit any definite instructions, returued home and issued orders for 
the Bi-Almian's execution. When the news reached the Emperor, he was 
very angry, and though he allowed Abd-nn-Nabi to retain his post till his 
death, which occurred in 1583, lie never took him into favour again. 

Jahangir, on his accession to the throne, continued to some extent his 
father s policy of religious tolerance ; but in the following reign of Shahjahaii, 
we find Murshid Ali Khan, in the year 1636, made a commander of 2,000 
horse, and appointed by the Emperor Governor of Mathura and Maha-ban, 
with express instructions to be zealous in stamping out all rebellion and 
idolatry. The climax of wanton destruction was, however, attained by Aurang- 
zeb, the Oliver Cromwell of India, who, not content with demolishing the most 
sacred of its shrines, tliouglit also to destroy even the ancient name of the city 
by substituting for it Islainpnr or Islamabad. 

Mathura vras casually connected with two important events in this Empe- 
ror’s life. Here was born, in 1639, his eldest son, Muhammad Sultan, who 
expiated the sin of priinogouituro in the Oriental fashion by ending his days in 
a dungeon, as one of the lir.-t acts of his hither, on his accession to the throne, 
was to eonfiiio him in the fortress of Gwaliar, where he died in 1665. In the 
last year of the reign of Sliahjalian, Aurangzeb was again at Mathura, and 
here established his pretensions to the crown by compassing th(^ death of his 
brother Murad. This was iii 1658, a iW days after the momentous battle of 
Samogarh,* in which the coinbiiiod forces of the two princes had routed the 
army of the rightful heir, Dara. The conquerors encamped together, being 
apparently on the most cordial and aflectionate terms ; and Aurangzeb, pro- 
testing that for himself he desired only some sequestered spot where, un- 
harrassed by the toils of government, he might pass his time in prayer and 

* Samogarh ii a Tillage, one inarch from Agra, since named, in honour of the event, Fatih* 
&b4d, ‘ the place of rlctory.* 
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religious meditation, persistently addressed MnrAd by the royal title as the 
recognized successor of Shahjahan. The evening was spent at the banquet ; 
and whe* the wine cup had begun to circulate freely, the pious Aurangzeb, 
feigning religious scruples, begged permission to retire. It would have been 
well for Miinid had he also regarded the prohibition of the Kurdn. Tho 
stupor of intoxication soon overpowered him, and ho was only restored to 
consciousness by a contemptuous kick from the foot of the brother who had 
just declared himself his faithful vassal. That same night tho unfortunate 
Murad, heavily fettered, was sent a prisoner to Delhi and throwm into the 
fortress of Salirn-garh.* He, too, was snbscquently removed to Gwaliar and 
there murdered. 

In spite of the agreeable reminiscences wLitrh a man of Aurangzeb's 
temperament must have cherished in connection with a place where an act of 
sncli unnatural perfidy had been successfully accomplished, his fanaticism was 
not a whit mitigated in favour of the city of Mathuni. In 1668, a local 
rebellion afforded him a fit pretext for a crusade against Hinduism. Tho 
insurgents had mustered at Sahora,f a village in the MahA-ban pargana, where 
(as we learn from the Madsiri-i-Alamgiri) the Governor Abd-un-Nabi advanced 
to meet them. He was at first victorious, and succeeded in killing the ring- 
leaders ; but in the middle of the figlit he was struck by a bullet, and died tho 
death of a martyr.” It was he who, in the year 1661, had founded the Jama 
ilasjid, which stili remain's, and is the most conspicuous building in the city 
which has grown up around it. He was followed in office by Saff-Shikan 
Khan ; but as he was not able to suppress the revolt, which began to assume 
formidable dimensions, he was removed at the end of the year 1669, and Hasan 
Ali Klmn appointed Faujdar in his place. The ringleader of the disturbances, 
a Jut, by name Kokila, who had plundered the Sa’dabad pargana, and was 
regarded as the instrument of Abd-un-Xahi’s death, fcdl into the hands of the 
now Governors Deputy, Shaikh Razi-ud-din, and was sent to Agra and there 

* Bernier, on whose narratirethc above paragraph islnuntled, calls Sali'm-garh bj the very 
English-looking name * Siinger ;* a tine illustration of tlie absurdity of the phonetic system. 
By phonetic spelling I mean any arbitrary attempt to represent by written characters the sound 
of a word as pronounced by the voice witiiout reference to its etymology. This would seem to be 
the most natural use of tho term ; but as critics have Qbjected, I add this explanation. 

I^As is always the case when an attcjnpt is made to identify the local names mentioned by 
any historian who writes in the Persian charact'^r, it is extremely uncertain whether Sahora is 
really the village intended. The word as given in the manuscript begins with a and ends with a, 
and has an r in the middle ; but beyond that much it is impossible to predicate anytliing with 
certainty about it. 
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executed.* A few months earlier, in February of the same year, during tho 
fast of Ramazan, the time when religious bigotry would be most inflamed, 
Aurangzeb had descended in person on Matliuni. The temple specially 
marked out for destruction was one built so recently as the reign of Jahangir, 
at a cost of thirty-three lakhs, by Bir Sinh Deva, Bimdela, of Urc])a. Beyond all 
doubt this was the last of the famous shrines of Kesava Deva, of which further 
mention will be made hereafter. To judge fronri the language of the author ot 
the Maasir, its demolition was regarded a? a death-blow to Hinduism. Ho 
writes in the following triumphant strain In a short time, with the help of 
numerous workmen, this seat of error was utterly broken down. Glory be to 
Gh)d that so difficult an undertaking has been successfully accomplislied in the 
present auspicious reign, wherein so many dons of heathenism and idolatry 
have been destroyed ! Seeing the power of Islam and the efficacy of true 
religion, the proud Rajas felt choir breath burning in their throats and became 
as dumb as a picture on a wall. The idols, large and small alike, .all adorned 
wdth costly jewels, were carried away from the heathen shrine and taken to 
Agra, where they were buried under the steps of Nawab Kiidsia Begam s 
mosque, so that people might trample upon them for ever.’* It was from this 
event th.at Mathura was called Isl&mabad. 

In^l707 Auiangzeb died, and shortly after began the rule of the Jdts 
of Bharat-pur. 

The founder of this royal house was a robber chief, by name Chura-mani, 
who built two petty forts in the villages of Thun and Sinsini,t a little south ot 
Dig, from which he organized marauding expeditions, and even ventured to 
harass the rear of the imperial army on the occasion of Aurangzeb’s expedition 
to the Dakhin. This statement is contradicted by Thornton in his Gazetteer, 
under the word Bharat-pur ; but bis reasons for doing so are not very conclu- 
sive. He writes : — Chum-mani did not become the leader of the Jats until after 
the death of Aurangzeb. Besides, the scene of the operations of the Jits was 
widely remote from that of the disasters of Aurangzeb, which occurred near 
Ahmad-nagar. According to the Sair-i-Muta-akhkhirin, during the struggle 
between Aurangzeb’s sons, ’Azam and Muazzim, Chur4-mani beset the camp of 
the latter for the purpose of plunder.” This correction, if it really is one, is so 
slight as to be absolutely immaterial ; the army, which was led into the Dakhin 

• His son and daughter were both brought up m Muhammadani^ and eventually the girl 
married Shah Kuli, and the boy, who bad received tho name of F&zil, became famous for his skill 
In reciting the Karan. 

t From this place the Bharat-pur RijTs family derives its name of Sinsinwar. 
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by Aarangzeb, was brought back by ’Azam after the Emperor’s decease, aiid 
both father and son died within four months of each other. 

A little later, Jay Sinh of Amber was commissioned by the two Saiyids, 
then in power at Delhi, to reduce the Jat freebooters. He invested their two 
strongholds, but could not succeed in making any impression upon them, and 
accordingly retired : only, however, to return almost iin mediately ; this time 
bringing with him a larger army, and also a local informant in the person of 
Badan Sinh, a younger brother of Chhra-mani’s, who, in conseq^iicnco of some 
family feud, had boeu placed in confinement, from wliich he had contrived to 
escape and make his way to Jaypur. Thfin was then (1712 A.D.) again in- 
vested, and after a siege of six months taken and its fortifications demolished. 
Clnira-inani and his son Mulikam fled the country, and Badan Sinh was for- 
mally proclaimed at Dig as leader of the Jats, with the title of Thakur. 

He is chiefly coinmomonited in the Mathura district by the handsome 
mansion lie built for himself at Saluir. This appears to have been his favour* 
ite residence in the latter years of his life. Adjoining it is a very large tank, 
of wliieh one side is faced with stone and the rest left unfinished, the work 
having probably been interrupted by his death. The bouse was occupied as a 
talislli under the English Government till the mutiny, when all the records 
were transferred for greater safety to Clduita, which has over since continued 
the head of the pargana, and the house at Sahar is now unoccupied and falling 
into ruin. He married into a family seated at Kiumir, near Kosi, where also 
is a large masonry tank, and in connection with it a Availed garden containing 
three Chhattris in memory of Chaudhri Maha Bam, Jat, and his wife and 
child. The Chaudhri Avas the Thakurani’s brother, and it appears that her 
kinsmen Averc people of some wealth and importance, as the Castle Hill at 
Kamar is still croAvned with several considerable edifices of brick and stone 
w’here they once resided. 

For some years before his death, Tlmkur Badan Sinh had retired alto- 
gether from public life. To one of his younger sons, by name Pratap 
Sinh,* be had especially assigned the ncAvly erected fort at Wayar, south-, 
west of Bharat-pur, with the adjoining district, while the remainder of the 
Jat principality Avas administered by the eldest son, Siiraj Mall. On his 
f 3 .ther\s death, Siiraj Mall assumed the title of Raja and fixed his capital at 
Bharai^pur, from which place ho had ejected the previous governor, a kinsman, 


* Two other tom were named SobliA Him imd Bir Nirajen. 
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by name Khema. The matrimonial alliances which he contracted indicate his 
inferiority to the Rajput princes of the adjoining territories, for one of his wives 
was a Kurmin, another a Malin, and the remainder of his own caste, Jatnis. 
Yet, even at the commeiiceiueiit of his rule, he had achieved a conspicuous 
position, since, in 1748, we find him accepting the invitation of the Emperor 
Ahmad Shah to join with Holkar, under the general command of the Vazir, 
Sufdar Jang, in suppressing the revolt of the Kohillas. In the subsequent dis- 
pute that arose Ijctween Safdar Jang and Ghazi-ud-din, the grandson of the 
old Nizam, the former fell into open rebellion and called in the assistance of 
the Jats, while his rival had recourse to the Mahrattas. Safdar, seeing the 
coalit* >n against him too strong, withdrew to his vice-royalty of Audh, leaving 
Siiraj Mall to bear alone the brunt of the battle. Bharat-pur was besieged, 
but liad not bten invested many days when Ghazi-ud-din, suspecting a secret 
understanding between bis nominal allies, the Mahrattas and the Emperor, dis- 
Gontinued his operations against the JtUs and returned hastily to Delhi, where 
he deposed Ahmad Shah and raised Alamglr 11. to the throne in his stead. 
This was in 1754. 

Three years later, when the army of Alimad Shah Durdni from Kan- 
dahur appcart‘d bf-fore Delhi, Ghazi-ud-din, by whose indiscretion the invasion 
had bcM.Ti provok('d, was admitted to pardon, in consideration of the heavy tri- 
bute which li(‘. undertook to collect from the Doab. Sardar Jahan Khan was 
(lespalched on a like (Traiul into the Jat teiTitory ; but finding little to be 
gained there, as the entire pOj)ulacc had withdrawn into their numerous petty 
fortresses and his foraging parties were cut otf by their sudden sallies, he fell 
back upon the city of Mathura, which he not only plundered of all its wealth, 
but flirt lair visited with a wliolcs.'de massacn? of tlie inhabitants. 

In tlie second invasion of the Durani, consequent upon the assassination 
of the Empt^ror Alamgir 11. in 1759, the infamous Ghazi-ud-din again 
a]q>eared at the gat(;s of Bharat-pur ; this time not with a hostile army, but as a 
suppliant for protection. By bis unnatural persuasions a powerful Hindu 
confederacy was formed to oppose the progress of the Muhammadan, but was 
scattered for ever in the great battle of Punipat, in January, 17(51, when the 
dreams of Mahratta supremacy were finally dissolved. Siiraj Mall, foreseeing 
the inevitable re.siilt, withdrew hi.^ forces before tho battle^ and falling unex- 
pectedly, upon Agra, (yeeted from it the garrison of his late allies and adopted 
it as his own favourite residence. Meanwhile, ShAh Alain was recognized by 
die Durani as the rightful heir to the throne, but continued to hold his poor 
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semblance of a Court at Allahabad ; and, at Delhi, his son Mirza Jaw&n Bakht 
was placed in nominal charge of the Government under the active protectorate 
of the Rohilla, Najib-ud-daula. With this administrator of imperial power, 
Suraj Mall, emboldened bv past success, now essayed to try his strength. He 
put forth a claim to the Fatijdarship of Farrnkh-nagar ; and when the envoy, 
sent from Delhi to confer with him on the subject, demurred to the transfer, ho 
dismissed him most unceremoniously and at once advanced with an army to 
Shahdara on the Hindan, only six miles from the capital. Here, in bravado, 
he was amusing himself in the chase, accompanied by only his personal retinue, 
when he w’as surprised by a flying squadron of the enemy and put to death* 
His army coming leisurely up behind, under the command of his son Jawahir 
Sinh, was charged by the Mughals, bearing the head of Siiraj Mall on a horse- 
man’s lance ttif their standard, the first indication to the son of his father’s 
death. The shock was too much for the Jats, who were put to flight, but still 
continued for three months hovering about Delhi in concert with Holkar* 
This was in 1764,* 

In spite of this temporary discomfiture, the Jats were now at the zenith 
of their power ; and Jawahir had not been a year on the throne when he re- 
solved to provoke a quarrel with the Biija of Jaypur. Accordingly, without 
any previous intimation, he marched his troops through Jaypur territory 
wfith the ostensible design of visiting the holy lake of Pushkara. There his 
vanity was gratified by the sovereign of Marw4r, Raja Bijay Siuh, who mei 
him on terras of brotherly equality ; but he received warning from Jaypur 
that if he passed through Amber territory on his return, it w^ould be considered 
a hostile aggression. As this was no more than he expected, he paid no regard 
to the caution, A desperate conflict ensued on his homeward route (1765 
A.D.), which resulted in the victory of the Kachhw&has, but a victory accom- 
panied with the death of almost every chieftain of note. Soon after, Jawdhir 
Sinh was murdered at Agra, at the instigation, as is supposed, of the Jaypur 
BijA 

Suraj Mall had left five sons, viz., Jawahir Sinh, Batn Sinh, Naval Sinh, 
and Banjit Sinh, and also an adopted son, Hardeva Bakhsh, whom be is said 
to have picked up in the woods one day w^hen hunting. On the death of 
Jaw&hir, Batn succeeded, but his rule was of very short duration. A pretended 

* A magnificent cenotaph waa erected by Jaw&hir binh in honour of bia father on the mar- 
gin «f the Kotum Sarorar, an artificial lake a abort diatance from Gobardhan, and will be dea- 
cribed in conmeelioa with that town. 
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alchemist from Brinda-ban had obtained large sums of money from the 
credulous prince to prepare a process for the transmutation of the meaner 
metals into gold. When the day for the crucial experiment arrived and detec- 
tion had become inevitable, he assassinated his victim and fled.* 

His brother, Naval Sinh, succeeded, nominally as guardian for his infant 
nephew, Kesari, but virtually as Raja. The Mahrattas had now (1768) reco- 
vered from the disastrous battle of Panipat, and, re-assorting their old claim 
to tribute, invaded first Jaypur and then Bharatrpur, and mulcted both territo- 
ries in a very considerable sum. They then entered into an understanding 
with the Delhi Government which resulted in the restoration of Shah Alain to 
his ancestral capital. But as the only line of policy which they consistently 
maintained was the fomentation of perpetual quarrels, by wbioh the strength 
of all parties in the State might he exhausted, they never remained long faith- 
ful to one side ; and, in the year 1772, we find them fighting with the Jats 
against the Imperialists. Naval Sinh, or, according to some accounts, bis 
brother and successor, Ranjit Sinh, laid claim to the fort of Ballabhgarh held by 
another Jat chieftain. The latter applied to Delhi for help and a force was 
despatched for his relief ; but it was too weak to resist the combined armies of 
Sindhia and Bharat-pur, and was driven back in disorder. The Mahrattas 
then pushed on to Delhi ; but finding the Commander-in-Chief, Niyaz Khan, 
ready to receive them, they, with incomparable versatility, at once made terms 
with him and even joined him in an expedition to Robilkhand. 

Meanwhile, the Jats, thus lightly deserted, espoused the cause of Najaf s 
unsuccessful rival, Zabita Khan, But this was a most ill-judged move on their 
part ; their troops were not only repulsed before Delhi, but their garrison w'as 
also ejected from Agra,t which they had held for the last 13 years since its 
occupation by Suraj Mall after the battle of Pauipat in 1761, From Agra the 
Vazir Najaf Khan hastily returned in the direction of the capital, and found 
Banjit Sinh and the J&ts encamped near Hodal. Dislodged from this position, 
they fell back upon Kot-ban and Kosi, which they occupied for nearly a fort- 


* It wu protiablj this Btin jSioh, for whom was eommeaced the large chhattrf near the 
Madaa temple at BrindA-ban, where it ia atill to be seen in ita unfiniabed state, as left at 
the time of hit indden death. 

t Tbeeommander ofthe Jit gmisonia Agra was Din Sahaj, brother-in-law (sala)of 
Hatal Sinh. 
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night, and then finally withdrew towards Dig ; but at Barsiua were overtaken 
by the Vazir and a pitched battle ensued. The Jat infantry, 5,000 strong, were 
commanded by Sumroo, or, to* give him his proper name, Walter Reinhard, an 
adventurer wlio had first taken service under Banjit’s father, Suraj Mall * 
Tlie ranks of the Imperialists w ere broken by his impetuous attack, and the Jats, 
feeling assured of victory, were following in reckless disorder, when the enemy 
rallied from their sudden panic, turned upon their pursuers, who were too scat- 
tered to offer any solid resistance, and etfectnally routed them. They contriv- 
ed, however, to secure a' retreat to Dig,t while the town of Burs4na, which was 
then a very wealthy place, was given over to plunder, and several of the stately 
mansions recently erected almost destroyed in the search for hidden treasure. 


* He a native of the Electorate of Treres and came out to India aa a carpenter in the 
French navy. Alter serving uuder aeveral native chiefs, but staying with none of them long, he 
joined one Gregory, uii Armenian, who was high in tile favour of Alir Kasim, tire Nawabof Bengal. 
]t was after the fall of Mo rgir that he did his employer the base service of putting to death all 
the English prisone rs who had been collected at Fatua ; a deed for which his name will ever be 
held in abiiorrcnce. 11c next joined the fiharat>pur chief, and from him finally went over to 
Najaf Khan, from whom he received a grant of the pargana of Bardhana, then valued at 
six iakhs a year, and to whom he remained faithful for the rest of his life. He died in 
17'78. and was buried in the cemetery at Agra, where is also a church that he built, now disused, 
ud joining the new cathedral. The Bcgrrm, who had livid with him (she is said to have been 
originally a Kosmiri dancing girl) was recognized as his widow and succeeded to all his estate. 
In 1781 she was received into the Catholic Church, and in 1792 married a Freuch adventurer, a 
M. Le Vais'Cau. He, however, made lamsclf so unpopular that her people revolted!, under the 
leadership of a sou of Beinhard’s, Zafar-yab Khan. By an artifice, tnat .she practised upon her hus> 
baud, the latter was induced to commit suicide, and the disturbance was soon after quelled by the 
intervention of one of her old servants, the famous George Thomas. In 1802 Zafar>ysb died, 
leaving a diiughter, whom the Begam gave in marriage to a Mr. Dyce, an officer in her army. 
The issue wan a i,on and two daughter^, of whom the one married Captain Hose Troup, the other 
the Marqui.<* c f Briona. The sou. David Oohurlony Dyce Sombre, was adopted by the Bogaro, and 
onherde.th in 1838, succeeded to the estate. He married Mary Anne, the daughter of Vis- 
connt St. Vincent, and died at Fari% in 1851. His widow, in 186*, married the lion’ble George C. 
Weld Forester, who has uow succecdetl his brother as third Baron Forester. The Begam by her 
will left to t!ie Catholic CathedraU of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and Agra, lis. 32,000 
hi. 31800, Rs. 31/>00, and Rs. *8,700, rospcctirely ; to the Sardhana Cathedral which she 
herAclf had built, Rr. 96,800 to the school or seminary there, called St. John’s College, Rs. 95,000. 
to the poor of the place Rs 47:800, and to the Merath Chapel, also of her foundation, Rs. 1*,500; 
The adniiuistratioa of the Sardhana endowments has for several years pMt formed the subject of 
a dispute between the Roman Catholic )3iBhop of Agra, who had for some time acted aa sole 
trustee, and Lady Forester, who, aa the Begam’s legal representative, claims to act as a trustee 
also : until it is settled the interest on the money cannot be drawn. 

I According to local tradition, Naval Sinh died some SO days after the battle of BarsAna 
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Dig was not reduced till March of the following year, 177o, the garrison escap- 
ing to the neighbouring castle of Kumbhir. The value of the spoil taken is 
said to have amounted to six lakhs of rupees. The whole of the country also 
was reduced to subjection, and it was only at the intercession of the Rani 
Kishori, the widow of Siiraj Mall, that the conqueror allowed Kanjii ISinh to 
retain the fort of Bharat-pur with ati extent of territory yielding an annual 
income of nine lak'ns. 

In 1782, the great minister, Najaf Khan, died; and in 178() Sindhia, 
who had been recognized as his successor in the administration of the empire, 
prov^eeded to deinaud arrears of tribute from the Rjijputs of Jaypur. His claim 
was partly satisfied ; but finding that he persisted in exacting the full amount, 
the Rajas of Jaypur, Jodh-pur, and Uday-pur, joined by other minor chiefs, 
organized a formidable combination against him. The armies met at Lalsot, 
and a battle ensued which extended over three days, but without any decisive 
result, till some 1-1,000 of Sindhia’s infantry, who were in arrears of ]>ay, W'cnt 
over to the enemy. In consequence of this defection, the Mahrattas fi*ll hack 
upon the Jats and secured the alliance of Uanjit Sinh by th(^ restoration of Dig, 
which had been held by the Enij)eror since its capture by Kajaf Kliaii in 177C, 
and by the cession of eleven parganas yielding a revenue of ten lakhs of rnj)ces. 
The main object of the new allies w'as to raise the sit'ge of Agra, whicli was 
then being invested by Ismail Beg, the Imperial captain, in concert wifli Zahita 
Khan’s son, the infamous Ghulam Kadir. In a battle that took place near 
Fatihpur Sikri, the Jats and j\Iahrnttas met a repulse, and w(‘re driven hack 
upon Bharat-pur ; but later in the same year 1788, being reinforced by troops 
from the Dakkhin under Rana Khan, a brother of tlie officer in command of 
the besieged garrison, they finally raised tlie blockade, and the province of Agra 
again acknowledged Sindhia as its master. 

Ghulam Kadir had previously removed to Delhi and was endeavouring 
to persuade the Emperor to break off intercourse with the Malirattas. Failing 
in this, he dropped all disguise and commenced firing upon the palace, and 
having in a few days taken possession of the city, he indulged in the most 
brutal excesses, and after insulting and torturing his miserable and defenceless 
sovereign in every conceivable. way, completed the tragedy by, at last, with his 
own dagger, robbing him of his eye-sight. Sindhia, ayIio had before been 
urgently summoned from Mathura, one of his favourite residences, on hearing 
of these horrors, sent a force to the relief of the city, Ghulam Kadir, whose 
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atrocities bad disgusted all his adherents, fled to Merath, and endeavouring to 
escape from there at night alone on horseback, fell into a well from which he 
was unable to extricate himself. There he was found on the following morn- 
ing by a Brahman peasant by name Bhikha, who had him seized and taken to 
the Mahratta camp. Thence he was despatched to Sindhia at Mathura, who 
first sent him through the bazar on an ass with his head to the tail, and then 
had him mutilated of all his members one by one, his tongue being first torn 
out, and then his eyes, and subsequently his nose, ears and hands cut otl‘. In 
this horrible condition he was despatched to Delhi ; but to anticipate his death 
from exhaustion, which seemed imminent, he was hanged on a tree by the road- 
side. It is said that his barbarous treatment of the Emperor, for which he 
suffered such a condign penalty, was in revenge for an injury inflicted upon 
him when a handsome child by Shah Alam, who converted him into a haram 
page. 

It was in 1803 that Mathura passed under British rule and became a mili- 
tary station on the line of frontier, which was then definitely extended to the 
Jamuna. This was at the termination of the successful war with Daulac Rao 
Sindhia : when the independent French State, that had been estiiblisbed by 
Perron, and was b(?ginning to assume formidable dimensions, had been extin- 
guished by the fall of Aligarh ; while the protectorate of the mmiinal sovereign 
of Delhi, transferred by the submission of the wipital, invested the administra- 
tion of the Company with the prestige of Imperial sanction. At the same time 
a treaty was concluded with Ranjit Sinh, who with 5,000 horse had joined 
General Lake at Agra and thereby contributed to Sindhia’*e defeat. In return 
lor tliis service he recei\(‘d a part of the districts of Kishangarh, Kathawar, 
Rewari, Gokiil and Sahar. 

In Se])teinber of the following year MathurA was held for a few days by the 
troops of Holkar Jasavant Rao ; but on the arrival of roinfurcM^ments from Agra, 
was re-occupied by the British finally and permanently. Meanwhile, Holkar 
had advanced upon Delhi, but the defence was so gallantly conducted by 
Ochtcrlony that the assault was a signal failure. His army broke up into two 
divisions, one of which was pursued to the neighbourhood of Farrukhabad, 
and there totally dispersed by General Lake ; while the other was overtaken kv 
General Fraser between Dig and Gobardhan and 'defeated with great slaughter. 
In this latter engagement the brilliant victory was purchased by the death of 
the officer in command, who was brought into Mathura fatally wounded, and 
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survived only a few clays. He was buried in tbe Oantoninent Cemetery, wdierc 
a iiioiuiineut* is eri‘cted to his mernory with thc^ following iuveription : — 

** Sacred to the nieniory of Major-General Henry Fraser, of His Majesty’s 11th Regiment of 
Foot, who coiiiiiiaMilc'd the 'HritiHh Army at the battle of Deig oa the 13th of November, 1804, 
and by his judgment and Viiionr achieved an important and glohoas victory, ile died in con^ 
sequence of a wound he roceiv<?d when leading on the troops, and w'as interred here on the 26th 
of November, 18U4, in the 4uth year of his age. The army lament his loss with the dei'pe.st 
sorrow ; his country regards his heroic conduct with grateful adoiiraiiou ; history will record 
his fame and perpetuate the glory of his illustrious deeds.” 

Holkar, wlio liad fled for refuge to the ibrt of lili!irat-])ur, was pursued 
by General Jjake and lii.s .suiTendor demanded ; but Hanjit refused to give 
him up. The fort wa< thercnipon besieged ; Kanjit niach^ a nunnorable defence, 
and repelled four assaniis with a los.s to the Ix'siegers of 3,000 men, but finally 
made overtures for pc'ace, which wc^re accepted on tho 4th of May, 1805. A 
new treaty was concluded, by which he agrec^d to pay an indemnity of twenty 
laklis of rupees, seven of which wctc subseqiKMUly remitted, and was guaran- 
teed in tlie t(.‘rritories which lie held previously to tlie accession of the British 
Government The pargunas granted to him in 1803 were resumed. 

Ranjit died that same year, leaving four sons, — Randhir, Baladeva, 
Harideva, and Lachlimau. Ho wh.s succeeded by the eldest, Randhir,. who 
died in 1822, leaving the throno to his brother, Baladeva. f After a rule of 
about 18 montlis he died, leaving a sou, Balavant, then sLk years of age. He 
was recognized by the British Government, but his cousin, Durjan S41, w^ho 
had also advanced claims to the succession on Randhir's death, rose up against 
him and had him cast into prison. Sir David Ochterlony, the Resident at 
Delhi, promptly moved out a force in support of the rightful heir, but their 
march was stopped by a peremptory order from Lord Amherst, wlio, in 
accordance with the disastrous policy of non-in tor for once which was then in 
vogue, considered that the recognition of the heir-apparent during the life of 
his father did not impose on the Government any obligation to maintain him 
ill opposition to the presumed wishes of the chiefs and people. Vast prepara- 
tions were made, with the secret support of the neighbouring R4jput and 
Mahratta States, and at last, when the excitement threatened a protracted war, 
the Governor-General reluctantly confirmed the eloquent representations of 

* To judge from the extreme clumBincss both of the design and execution, the irregular 
apaclng of the iuscriptlon, and the quaint shape of some of the letters, this must have been one 
of the very Arst attempts of a native mason to work on FiOropean instructions. 

t Randhir Sinh and Baladeva Slnh are commemorated by two handsome chhattiies on the 
margin of the Mauaai Qanga at Gobardhan. 
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Sir Charles Metcalfe and consented to the deposition of the usurper. After 
a siege that extended over nearly six weeks, Bharat-pur was stormed by Lord 
Combermero on the 18th of January, 1826. Durjan Sal was taken prisoner 
to Allahabad, and the young Maharaja established on the throne under the 
reg(?ncy of his mother and the superintendence of a political agent.* He 
died in 1853 and was succeeded by his only son, Jasavant Singh, the present 
sovereign, who enjoys a revenue of about Rs. 21,00,000 derived from a territory 
of 1,974 square miles in extent, with a po[»ulation of 650,000. 

With 1804 began a period of undisturbed peace and rapid growth of pros- 
perity for the city of Mathura, which in 1832 was made the capital of a new 
district, then formed out of parts of the old districts of Agra and Sa’ddbad ; 
nor docs any event claim notice till wo come down to the year 1857. It was 
on the 14th of May in that eventful year that news arrived of the mutiny at 
Meratli, Mr. Mark Thornhill, who was then Magistrate and Collector of the 
district, withGliulaiu Husain as Deputy Collector, sent an iininediate requisition 
for aid to Bharat-pur. Caphiin Nixon, the political agent, accompanied by 
Cbaudhari Ratn Siuh, chief of the five Sardars, and Gobardhan Sinh, the 
Faujdar, came with a small force to Kosi on the northern border of the district 
and there stayed for a time in readiness to check the approach of the Mewaris 
of Gurgiioii and the other rebels from Delhi. Mr. Thornhill had meanwhile 
renioved to Chh^td, a small town on the high-road some eight miles short of 
Kosi, as being a place which was at once a centre of disaflection, and at the 
same tipie possess<*d in its fortified sarde a stronghold capable of long resistance 
against it. The first outbreak, however, was at Mathura itself. The sum of 
money then in the district treasury amounted to rath(?r more than 5^ lakhs, 
and arrangements had been made for its despatch to Agra, with the exception 
of one lakh kept in reserve for local requirements. The escort consisted of a 
comjwny of soldiers from the cantonments, supported by another company 
which had come over from Agra for the purpose,! The chests were being put 

* The Rfuii of Balavaat Sinh was a native of Dhadhu in the Sa’ddbad pargano, m htiie is 
a garden with a double clihaitri erected by her in memory of two of her relatives. 

f There were present at the time Mr. Elliot Colvin, the son of the Lieutenant-Governor^ 
who had been sent from Agra to supersede Mr. Clifford, laid up by severe fever; Lieuteufinl 
Graham, one of tlie otticcTs of the Treasury Guard ; Mr. Joyce, the head clerk, and two of his 
subordinates, by name Hashman. As they werecutoff from the civil station by the rebels, 
occupied the intermediate ground, they made their way into the city to the Seth, by wboin they 
were helped on to Mr. Thornhiirs camp at Chhata. Mr. Nicholls, the Chaplain, with his wife 
and child aiid a Native Christian nurse, took refuge In the Collector’s house, and waiicd there 
for some time in hopes of being joined by the others ; but on bearing that the jail was broken 
open, they fled to Agra. * 
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on the carts, when one of the siibadars suddenly called out ^ hoshiyir^ sipahi^ 

‘ look alive, my man,* which was evidently a preconcerted signal ; and at once 
a shot was fired, which killed Lieutenant Burlton, commandant of the escort, 
dead on the spot* The rebels than seized the treasure, together with the pri- 
vate effects of the residents in the station, which were also ready to be trans- 
ported to Agra, and went off* in a body to the Magistrate’s Court-house, which 
they set on fire, destroying all the records, and then took the road to Delhi. 
But first they broke open the jail and carried all the prisoners with them as far 
as the city, where they got smiths to strike off* their fetters. Besides Lieutenant 
Burlton, one of the treasury officials also was killed. An attempt was made to 
check the rebel body as it marched through Chhatii, but it was quite ineffectual, 
and on the 31st of May they entered the town of Kosi. Th(»re, after burning 
down the Customs bungalow and pillaging the police-station, they proceeded to 
plunder the tahsili. But some Rs. 150 w’as all they could find in the treasury, 
and most of the records also escaped them. The townspeople and most of the 
adjoining villages remained well-affected to the Government ; and subsequently, 
as a reward, one year’s revenue demand was remitted and a grant of Rs. 50 
made to each headman. Mr. Thornhill and the other Europeans with him now 
determined to abandon their position at Chhata and return to Mathura, where 
they took refuge in the city in the house of Seth Laklimi Chand. Wlule there 
a report came that the had set up a Rfija, one Devi Sinh, at Raya, on the 
other side of the Jamuna. His reign was of no long continuance, for the Kota 
Contingent, which happened to be on the spot at the time, seized and hanged 
him with little ceremony. But as soon as this was accomplished, they them- 
selves mutinied ; and Mr. Thornhill, who had accompanied them to Raya, had 
to make a hasty flight back to Mathura, bringing some small treasure in the 
buggy with him. 

On the 6th of July, the mutineers of Mordr and Nimach, on their retreat 
from Agra, entered the city. In anticipation of their arrival, Mr. Thornhill, 
disguised as a native and accompanied by a trusty jamadar, Dil^war Khan, 
started to flee to Agra. When they reached Aurangabad, only some four 
miles on the way, they found fhe whole country on both sides of the road in 

* The site ol the old Ck>art-bouie is now utterly out of the beaten track and ia all over- 
grown with denae vegetation, among which may be seen a plain but very aubstantial atone table 
tomb, with the following inacnptlon : ** Sicred to the memory of Lieutenant P. H. C. Burlton, 
A7th Native Infantry, who waa shot by a detachment of hia regiment and of the 11 th Native 
Infantry near thia spot on the 30th of May, 1867. This tomb la erected by hk brother, 
offioeta.** 
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the possession of the rebels. The men whom the Seth had despatched as 
an escort took fright and decamped ; but the jamadAr, by his adroit answers 
to all enquiries, was enabled to divert suspicion and bring Mr. Thornhill safely 
through to Agra. On the suppression of the disturbances, ho received, as a 
reward for his loyalty, a small piece of land on the Brinda-ban road, just out- 
side Mathura, called after the name of a BairAgi who had once lived there, 
Dudhadhari. 

Though the rebels stayed two days in Mathura before they passed on to 
Delhi, the city was not given up to general plunder, partly in consequence of 
the prudent management of Seth Mangi Ml, who levied a contribution, accord- 
ing to their means, on all the principal inhabitants. At this time Seth Lakh- 
mi Chand was at Dig, but the greater part of his esublishment remained 
behind and rendered Government the most valuable assistance by the des- 
patch of intelligence. Order in the city ^vas chiefly maintained by Mir Imdad 
Ali Khan, tahsildar of Kosi, who had been specially appointed Deputy Col- 
lector. 

On the 26 th of September, the rebels, in their retreat from Delhi, again 
passed through Mathura. Their stay on this occasion lasted for a week, and 
great oppression was practised on the inhabitants, both here and in the neigh- 
bouring town of Brinda-ban. They were only diverted from general pillage 
by the influence of one of their own leaders, a subadar from Nimach, by name 
Hira Sinh, who prevailed upon them to spare the Holy City. For a few days 
there was a show of regular government ; some of the chief officers in the 
Collector’s court, such as the Sadr Kariungo, Rahmat-ullah, the Sarishtadar, 
Manohar Ml, and Wazir Ali, one of the muhamrs, were taken by force and 
compelled to issue the orders of the new administrators ; while Maulvi Karamat 
Ali was proclaimed in the Jama Masjid as the Viceroy of the Delhi Emperor. 
It would seem that he also was an involuntary tool in their hands, as he was 
subsequently put on his trial, but acquitted. He is since dead. It is said that 
during their stay in the city the rebels found their most obliging friends 
among the Mathuriya Chaubes, who, perhaps, more than any others, have grown 
rich and fat under the tolerance of British rule. After threatening Brinda-ban 
with their cannon and levying a contribution on the inhabitants, they moved 
away to HAthras and Bareli. Mir ImdAd Ali and the Seth returned from 
Bhanit-pur; and in October Mr, Thornhill arrived from Agra with a company 
of troops, which in the following month he marched up to ChhAta. There the 
rebel zamindArs had taken possession of the fortified iardej and one of its 
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bastions had to be blown np before an entry could be effected: at the same time 
the town was set on fire and partially destroyed, and twenty-two of the lead- 
ing men were shot. A few days previously, Mir Imd&d Ali with Nathn lAl, 
tahsildar of Sah^, had gone up into the Kosi pargana and restored order among 
the Giijars there, who alone of all the natives of the district had been active 
promoters of disaffection. While engaged in their suppression, Imdad Ali 
received a gun-shot wound in the chest, but fortunately it had no fatal result. 
He is now Deputy Collector of Munldabad, with a special additional allowance 
of Rs. 150 per mensem, and has been made a C.S.L By the end of November 
general tranquillity was restored ; but it was not till July, 1858, that the 
treasury was transferred from the Seth’s house in the city to the Police lines in 
the civil station.* In Christmas week of the following year, 1859, the Viceroy 
held a Darbar, in which many honours were conferred upon different individuals, 
and in particular the ten villages, which the Gdjars had forfeited by their open 
rebellion, were bestowed upon Rdja Gobind Sinh of Hathras, in acknowledg- 
ment of his distinguished loyalty and good services. The value of this grant 
has been largely diminished by the persistent lawlessness of the ejected Gujars, 
who have always sullenly resented the loss of their estates. 

• Here it remained till after the completion, in 1801 , of the new Ck>urt-hoaae and district 
offices, which, with important results to archRologlcal research, as will hereafter be shown, were 
rebuilt on a new site. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE SfTORY OF KRISHNA, THE TUTELARY DIVINITY OF MATHURX. 

Of all the sacred places in India, none enjoys a greater popularity than the 
capital of Braj, the holy city of Mathura. For nine months in the year festival 
follows upon festival in rapid succession, and the ghats and temples are daily 
thronged with new troops of way-worn pilgrims. So great is the sanctity of 
the spot that its panegyrists do not hesitite to declare that a single day spent at 
Mathnni is more inentorions than a lifetime passed at Banaras. All this cehv- 
hrity is due to the fact of its being the reputed birth-place of the demi-god 
Krishna ; hence it must be a matter of some interest to ascertain wdio this famous 
hero was, and what were the acts by which he achieved immortality. 

The attempt to extract a grain of historical truth from an acciiinulation of 
mythological legend is an interesting, but not very satisfactory, undertaking: 
there is always a risk that the theorist’s kernel of fact may be itself as imaginary 
as the accretions which envelop it However, reduced to its simplest elements, 
the story of Krishna runs as follows : — At a very remote period, a branch of 
the groat Jadav clan settled on the banks of the Jamund and made Mathura 
their caipital city. Here Krishna was born. At the time of his birth, Ugrasen, 
the rightful occupant of the throne, had been deposed by his own son, Kansa, 
who, relying on the support of Janisandha, King of Magadha, whose daughter 
he hud married, ruled the country with a rod of iron, outraging alike both gods 
and men. Krishna, who w-as a cousin of the usurper, but had been brought up 
in obscurity and em])loyed in the tending of cattle, raiseri the standard of revolt, 
defeated and slew Kansa, and restored Ugrasen to the tlirone of his ancestors. 

All authorities lay great stress on the religious persecution that had prevail- 
e<l under the tyranny of Kansa, from which fact it has been surniised that ho 
was a convert to Buddhism, zealous in the propagation of his adopted faith; and 
that Krislma owes much of his renown to the gratitude of the Bnihmans, who, 
under Iiis championship, recovered their ancient influence. If, however, 1000 
B. 0. is accepted as the approximate date of the Great War in which Kri.shna 
took part, it is clear that his contemporary, Kansa, cannot have been a Bud- 
dhist, since the founder of that religion, according to the now most generally 
accepted chronology, died in the year 477 B. C. , being then about 80 years of age. 
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Posisii)ly be may have been a Jaini, for the antiquity of that religion* is now 
thoroughly established ; it has even been conjectured that Bnddha himself was a 
disciple of Mahavira, the last of the Jaini Tirthankaras.t Or the struggle may 
Imve been between the votaries of Siva and Vislinn ; in which case Krishna, the 
apostle of the latter faction, would find a natural enemy in the King of Kash- 
mir, a country where Saivisin has always predominated. On this hypothesis, 
Kansa was the conservative monarcb, and Krishna tlie innovator: a position 
which has hoen inveri:ed by the poets, iiiHuenced by the political events of their 
own times. 

To avenge the death of his son-in-law, Jarasandha marched an army against 
Mathura, and was supported by the powerful king of some western country, 
who is thence 'Styled Kala-Yavana : for Yavana in Sanskrit, while it corresjionds 
originally to the Arabic Yundn (Ionia) denotes secondarily— like Viidyat in the 
modern vernacular— any foreign, and specially any w^estern, country. The 
actual ])ersonnge was probably the King of Kashmir, Gonanda I., who w 
know'n to have accompanied Jai-asandha ; though the description would be 
more applicable to one of the Bactrian sovereigns of the Panjab. It is true they 
had not penetrated into India till some hundreds of years after Krishna ; but 
their power was well established at the time when the Mahabharat was written 
to record bis achievements : hence the anachronism. Similarly, in the Bhtigavai 
Purnna, which was written after the Muhammadan invasion, the description 
of the Yavana king is largely coloured by the author’s feelings towards the 
only western power with which he wa.s acquainted. Originally, as above 
stated, the word denoted the Greeks, and the Greeks ouly4 But tlie Greeks 
were the foremost, the most dreaded of all the Mlechhas (t. e., Barbarians) and 
thus Yavana came to be applied to the most prominent MlechliA power for the 
time being, whatever it might happen to be. When the Muhammadans trod in 
the steps of the Greeks, they became the chief Mlechhas, and they also were 
consequently styled Yavanas. 

* The oldest Jain inscripfion that has as yet been discovered is one from the hill liidra- 
giri at Srftvaua Belgoia in the South of India. It records an emigration of Jainia from Ujayin 
under the leadership of Swanii Bhadra Bahu, accounted the last of the Sriita Kevalis. who was 
accompanied by Chandragupta, King of Pataliputra. As rhe inscription gives a list of Bhadra 
Baha*s successors, it is clearly not conteroporary with the events which it records; but it may 
be inferred from the archaic form of the letters th.it It dates from the third century B. C. 

t More recent research, however, has revealed the fact that the Gotama Swauii, who was 
Mahiivira’s pupil, was not a Kshatriya by caste, os was Sakya Muni, the Buddha, but a Brahman 
of the well'know'D Gautama family, whose persoual name was ludra^bhuti. 

t This, however, is stoutly denied by Dr. Bajendra Lai Mittra. See nis Indo-Arpant, 
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Krishna eventnmlly’ found it desirable to abandon Mathnrd, and witbthe whole 
clan of T&davs retired to the Bay of Kachh. There he founded the flourishing 
city of Dwaraka, which at some later period was totally submerged in the sea. 
While he was reigning at DwaraU, the great war for the throne of Indrapras- 
tha (Delhi) arose between the five sons of P4ndu and Dnrjodhan, the son of 
Dhritarasbtra. Krishna aUied himself with the Pundav princes, who were his 
cousins on the mother’s side, and was the main cause of their ultimate triumph. 
Before its commencement Krishna had invaded Magadha, marching by a cir- 
cuitous route through Tirhiit and so taking Jar&sandha by surprise : his capital 
was forced to surrender, and he himself slain in battle. Still, after his death, 
Kama, a cousin of Krishna’s of illegitimate birth, was placed on the throne of 
Mathuii and maintained there by the influence of the Kauravas, Krishna’s ene- 
mies : a clear proof that the latter’s retirement to Dwaraka was involuntary. 

Whether the above narrative has or has not any historical foundation, it is 
certain that Krishna was celebrated as a gallant warrior prince for many ages 
before he was metamorphosed into the amatory swain who now, under the title 
of Kanhaiya, is worshipped throughout India. He is first mentioned in the 
Mahabh&rat, the most voluminous of all Sanskrit poems, consisting in the 
printed edition of 91,000 couplets. There he figures simply as the King of 
Dwaraki and ally of the Pdndavs ; nor in the whole length of the poem, of which 
he is to a great extent the hero, is any allusion whatever made to his early 
life, except in one disputed passage. Hence it may be presumed that bis boyish 
frolics at Mathurd and Brind4-ban, which now alone dwell in popular memory, 
are all subsequent inventions. They are related at length in the Harivansa, 
which is a comparatively modem sequel to the Mah&bharat,* and with still 
greater circumstantiality in some of the later Pur&nas, which probably in their 
present form date no further back than the tenth century after Christ So rapid 
has been the development of the original idea when once planted in the congenial 
soil of the sensuous East, chat while in none of the more genuine Pur&nas, 
even those specially devoted to the inculcation of Yaishnava doctrines, is so 
much as the name mentioned of his favourite mistress, Badh4: she now is jointly 
enthroned with him in every shrine and claims a full half of popular devotion. 
Among ordinary Hindus the recognizod authority for his life and exploits is 


* Tboagii BiMy cpltodct of later date have been interpolated, the oompoaitlon of the main 
hodj of the Mahdbbiat m$j with aome confldencse be referred to the aecoiid or third oentoiy 
before Christ. 



Deecent of Krishna through his father, Vantdeva, from the Sdrajvansi Kdiatriyae. 

From the patriarch Ikahv&ku, generated by a sneeze of the Supreme Being, descended at a 
no interval Hadhu. {dant kine of Madhu-vana. 
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the Bhagavat Parana, * or rather its tenth Book, which has been translated into 
every form of the modern vernacular. The Hindi version, entitled the Prem 
Sag ir, is the one held in most repute, in cori.structing the following legend 
of Krishna, in his popular character as the tutchiry divinity of Mathura, the 
Vishnu Parana has been adopted as the basis of the narrutive, while many 
supplementary incidents have been extracted from the Bhagavat, and occasional 
references made to the Harivansa. 

In the days when Rdma was king of Ajodhya, there stood near the bank of 
the Jamuna a dense forest, once the stronghold of the terrilde giant Madhu, 
who called it after his own name, Madhn-ban. On his death it passed into the 
hand of his son, Lavaiia, who in the pride of his suiXThnman strength sent an 
insolent challenge tc Rama, provoking him to single combat The god-liko 
hero disdained the easy victory for himself, hut, to relieve the world of such an 
oppressor, sent his youngest brother, Satrughna, who van(|uished and slew the 
giant, hewed down tiie wood in which he had ontroncliod himself, and on its 
sitet founded the city of Mathura. The family of Bhojn, a remote descendant 
of the great Jadu, the common father of all the Jiidav race, occupied the throne 
for many generations. The last of the line was King Ugrasen. In his house 
Kansa was born, and was nurtured by the king as his own son, though in truth 
he had no earthly father, but w^as the great demon Kalanonii incarnate. As 
soon as he came to man’s estate he deposed the aged monarch, seated himself 
on the throne, and tilled the city wnth carnage and desolation. The [)riesis and 
sacred cattle were ruthlessly massacred and the temples of the gods defiled 
with blood. Heaven was besieged with prayers for deliverance from such a 
monster, nor were the prayers uuheared. A supernatural voice declared to 
Kansa that an avenger would bo born in the person of the eighth son of 
his kinsman, Vasudeva. Now, Vasudeva had married Devaki, a niece of 
King Ugrasen, and was living away from the court in retirement at the hill 
of Gobardhan, In the hope of defeating the prediction, Kansa immediately 
summoned them to Mathura and there kept them closely \vatched.t From 

* The BhAgavat is written in a more elegant style than any of the other Puranaa,anci is 
traditionally ascribed to the gramraarian Bopadeva, who flouriahed at the Court of Uemadri, 
Baja of Devagiri or Daulatabad, in the twelfth or thirteenth century after Christ. 

t The preaent Madhu-ban is near the village of Maholi, some hve miles from Mathura and 
from the bank of the Jamuni. The site, however, as now recoTnized, must be very ancient, since 
it is the ban which has given its name to the village ; Maholi being & corruption of the original 
form, Madhupuri. 

X The site of their prison-house, called the KArA-grah, or more commonly Janm-bhiimi, U e., 
* birth-place,’ is itiU marked by a small temple in Mathura near the Potata-knnd. 
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year to year, as each successive child was born, it was faken and delivered to 
the tyrant, and by him consigned to death. When Devaki became pregnant 
for the seventh time, the embryo was miraculously transferred to the womb of 
Bohini, another wife of Vasudova, living at Gokul, on tho opposite bank of the 
Jamuna, and a report was circulated that the mother had miscarried from the 
effects of her long imprisonment and constant anxicjty. The child thus marvel- 
lously preserved was first called Sankarshana,* but afterwards received tho 
name of Balarain or Baladeva, under which he has become famous to all 
posterity. 

Another year elapsed, and on the eighth of the dark fortnight of tho month 
of Bhiidout Devaki was delivered of her eighth son, the immortal Krishna. 
Vasudeva took the babe in his arms and, favoured by the darkness of the night 
and the direct interposition of heaven, passed through tho prison guards, who 
were charmed to sleep, and fled with his precious burden to the Jamuna. It 
was then the season of the rains, and the mighty river was pouring down a 
wild and resistless flood of waters. But he fearlessly stepped' into tho eddying 
torrent : at the first step that ho advanced the wave reached the foot of the 
child slumbering in his arms ; then, marvellous to relate, tho waters were stilled 
at the touch of the divine infant and could rise no higher, t and in a moment 
of time the wayfarer had traversed the torrent’s broad expanse and emerged in 
safety on the opposite shore. § Here he mot Nanda, the chief herdsman of 
Gokul, whose wife, Jasoda, at that very time had given birtli to a daughter, 
no earthly child, however, save in semblance, but the delusive power Joganidra. 
Vasudeva dexterously exchanged the two infants and, returning, placed the 
female child in the bed of Devaki. At once it began to cry. The guards 
rushed in and carried it off to tho tyrant. He, assured that it was the very 
child of fate, snatched it furiously from their hands and dashed it to the 


* Signifying * extraction/ i. from Itie mother’s v/omb. The word is also explained to mean 
* drawing furrows with the plough,’ and would thus be paralleled by Balardma’a other names of 
Halayadha, llaladhara, and Halablirit. 

t On this day is celebrated the annual festiral in honour of Krishna’s birth, called Janm 
Ashtami. 

I This incident is popularly commemorated by a native toy called * Vasudeva Katora * of 
which great numbers are manufactured at Mathura. It is a brass cup with the figure of a man in 
it carrying a child at hU side, and is so contrived that when water is poured into it it cannot rise 
above tbe child’s foot, but is then carried off by a hidden duct and runs out at the bottom till 
the cup is empty. 

The landing-place is still shown at Goicui and called 'Uttaresvar Ghat.’ 
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ground : but how great his terror when he secs it rise resplendent in celestial 
beauty and ascend to heaven, there to be adored as the great goddess Durga,* 
Kansa started from his momentary stupor, frantic with rage, and cursing the 
gods as his enemies, issued savage orders that every one should be put to death 
who dared to offer them sacrifice, and that diligent search should be made 
for all young children, that the infant son of Devaki, wherever concealed, 
might perish amongst the number. Judging these precautions to be sufficient, 
and that nothing further was to bo dreaded from the parents, he set Vasiideva 
and Devaki at liberty. The former at once hastened to see Nanda, who had 
come over to Mathura to pay his yearly tribute to the king, and after congra- 
tulating him on Jasoda’s having presented him with a son, begged him to take 
back to Gokul^ Rohini’s boy, Balaram, and let the two children be brought up 
together. To this Nanda gladly assented, and so it came to pass that the two 
brothers, Krishna and Balaram, spent the days of their childhood together at 
Gokulj under the care of their foster-mother Jasoda. 

They had not been there long, when one night the witch Putana, hovering 
about for some mischief to do in the service of Kansa, saw the babe Krishna 
lying asleep, and took him up in her arms and began to suckle him with her 
own devil’s milk. A mortal child would have been poisoned at tlic first drop, 
but Krishna drew the breast with such strength that her life's blood was drain- 
ed with the milk, and the hideous fiend, terrifying the whole country of Braj with 
her groans of agony, fell lifeless to the ground. Another day Jasoda had gone 
down to the river-bank to wash some clothes, and had left the child asleep 
under one of the waggons, lie all at once woke up hungry, and kicking out 
with his baby foot upset the big cart, full as it was of pans and pails of milk. 
When Jasoda came running back to see what all the noise was about, she 
found him in tho midst of the broken fragments quietly asleep again, as if 
nothing had happened. Again, one of Kansu’s attendant demons, by name 
Trinavart, hoi>iug to destroy the child, came and swept him off in a whirlwind, 
but the child was too much for him and made that his last journey to Braj.t 

The older the boy grew, the more troublesome did Jasoda find him ; he 
would crawl about everywhere on his hands and knees, getting into the cattle- 
sheds and pulling the calves by their tails> upsetting the pans of milk and whey, 
sticking bis fingers into tho curds and butter, and daubing his face and clothes 

* The BOcae of thU transformation is laid at the Jog Ghat in Mathura, bo called from the 
child Joganidri. 

t The e^ent is commemorated by a small cell at Mah&ban, in which the dGmon whirlwind 
Is represented by a pair of enormous wings orerahadowing the infant Krishna. 
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KRISENA AT BBIKDA-BAK. 


all over; and one day she got so angry with him that she put a cord ronnd his waist 
and tied him to the great wooden mortar* while she went to look after her honse* 
hold affairs. No sooner was her back turned than the child, in his efforts to get 
loose, dragged away with him the heavy wooden block till it got fixed between two 
immense Arjun trees that were growing in the court-yard. It was wedged tight 
only for a minute, one more pull and down came the two enormous trunks with 
a thundering crash. Up ran the neighbours, expecting an earthquake at least, 
and found the village half buried under the branches of the fallen trees, with 
the child between the two shattered stems laughing at the mischief he had 
causcd.t 

Alarmed at these successive portents, Nanda determined upon removing to 
some other locality and selected the neighbourhood of Brind4-ban as affording 
the best pasturage for the cattle. Here the boys lived till they were seven 
years old, not so much in Brindd-ban itself as in the copses on the opposite bank 
of the river, near the town of Mdt ; there they wandered about, merrily disport- 
ing themselves, decking their heads with plumes of peacocks’ feathers, string- 
ing long wreaths of wild flow^ers round their necks and making sweet music 
with their rustic pipes.J At evening-tide they drove the cows home to the pens, 
and joined in frolicsome sports with the herdsmen’s children under the shade 
of the great BhAndir tree.§ 

But even in their new home they were not secure from demoniacal 
aggression. When they had come to five years of age, and were grazing their 

* From this incident Krishna derives his popular name of D&modar, from ddm a cord, and 
•dar, the body. The mortar, or uIMah, is generally a solid block of wood, three or four feet 
high, hollowed out at the top into the shape of a basin. 

t The traditionary scene of all these adventures is laid, not at Gokul, as might have been 
anticipated, but at Mahahan, which is now a distinct town further inland. There are shown the 
jugal arjun ki lAusr, * or site of the two Arjun trees, ^ and the spots where rutanB,Trinavart,and 
Sakatasur, or the cart demon (for in the Bhdgavat the cart is said to have been upset by the 
intervention of an evil spirit), mc& their fate. The village of Koila, on the opposite bank, is 
said to derive its name from the fact that the * ashes’ from Tutana^s funeral pile floated down 
there; or that Vasudeva, when crossing the river and thinking he was about to sink, called out 
for some one to take the child, saying * Koi Ic, kol le.’ 

X From these childish sports, Krishna derives his popular names of Ban-mdUy * the wearer 
of a chaplet of wild flowers,* and Bamd’dhar and Murli-dhar^ * the flute-player.* Hence, too, the 
btrolling singers, who frequent the fairs held on Krishna’s fete days, attire themselves in high- 
crowned caps decked with peacocks’ feathers. 

§ *rhe Bhandir-ban is a dense thicket of btr and other low prickly shrubs in the hamlet ol 
Cbhihiri, a little above Mat. In the centre is an open space with a small modern temple and 
well. The Bhandir bat is an old tree a few hundred yards outside the grove. 
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cattle on the bank of the Jamun5, the demon Baohhasur made an open onset 
against them.* When he had received the reward of his temerity, the demon 
Bakfisiir tried the efficacy of stratagem. Transforming himself into a crane of 
gigantic proportions ho perched on the hill-side, and when the cowherd’s child- 
ren came to gaze at the monstrous apparition, snapped them all up one after the 
other. But Krishna made such a hot mouthful that he was only too glad to 
drop him ; and as soon as the boy set his feet on the ground again, he seized 
the monster by his long bill and rent him in twain. 

On another day, as their playmate Toshf and some of the other children 
were rambling about, they spied what they took to be the mouth of a great chasm 
in the rock. It was in truth the expanded jaws of the ser[)enfc-king Aghiisur, 
and as the boys were peeping in he drew a deep breath and sucked them all 
down. But Krishna bid them be of good cheer, and swelled his body to such 
a size that the serpent burst, and the children stept out upon the plain un- 
injured. 

Again, as they lay lazily one snltry noon under a Kadamb tree enjoying 
their lunch, the calves strayed away quite out of sight.| In fact, the jealous 
guu Brahma had stolen them. When the loss was detected, all ran off in differ- 
ent directions to look for them ; but Krishna took a shorter plan, and as soon 
as he found himself alone, created other cattle exactly like them to take their 
place. He then waited a little for his companions’ return ; but when no signs 
of them appeared, he guessed, as was really the case, that they too had been stolen 
by Brahma ; so without more ado he continued the work of creation, and call- 
ed into existence another group of children identical in appearance with the 
absentees. Meanwhile, Brahma had dropped off into one of his periodical dozes, 
and waking up after the lapse of a year, chuckled to himself over the for- 
lorn condition of Braj, without either cattle or children. But when he got 
there and began to look about him, he found everything just the same as before : 
then he made his submission to Krishna, and acknowledged him to be his lord 
and master. 

One day, as Krishna was strolling by himself along the bank of the Jamuna, 
he came to a creek by the side of which grew a tall Kadamb tree. He 

* This adventure gives its name to the Bachh-ban near Sehi. 

t Hence the name of the village Tosh in the Mathura pargana. 

X The scene of this adventure is laid at Khadira-ban, near Khoira. The khadira is a species 
of acacia. The Sanskrit word assumes in Prakrit the form khaira. 
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climbed the tree and took a plunge into the water. Now, this recess was the 
haunt of a savage dragon, by name KAliya, who at one started from the depth, 
coiled himself round the intruder, and fastened upon him with his poisonous 
fangs. The alarm spread, and Nanda, Jasoda and PalarAm, and all the neigh- 
bours came running, frightened out of their senses, and found Krishna still and 
motionless, enveloped in the dragon’s coils. The sight was so terrible that all 
stood as if spell-bound ; but Krishna with a smile gently shook off the serpent’s 
folds, and seizing the hooded monster by one of his many heads, pressed 
it down upon the margin of the stream and danced upon it, till the poor 
wretch was so torn and lacerated that his wives all came from their watery 
cells and threw themselves at Krishna’s feet and begged for mercy. The 
dragon himself in a feeble voice sued for pardon ; then the beneficent divinity 
not only spared his life and allowed him to depart with all his family to the 
island of Ilainaiiak, but further assured him that be >vould ever thereafter bear 
upon his brow the impress of the divine feet, seeing w^hich no enemy would 
dare to molest him.* 

After this, as the two boys were straying with their herds from wood to 
wood, they came to a large palm-grove (tal-ban), w'here they began shaking 
the trees to bring down the fruit. Now, in this grove there dwelt a demon, 
by name Dhenuk, who, hearing the fruit fall, rushed past in the form of an 
ass and gave Balardui a flying kick full on the breast with both his hind legs. 
But before his legs could again reach the ground, BalarAm seized them in his 
powerful grasp, and whirling the demon round his head hurled the carcase 
on to the top of one of the tallest trees, causing the fruit to drop like rain. 
The boys then returned to their station at the Bh6ndir fig-tree, and that 
very night, while they were in Bhadra-bant close by, there came on a 
violent storm. The tall dry grass was kindled by the lightning and the 
whole forest ^vas in a blaze. Off scampered the cattle, and the herdsmen too, 
but Krishna called to the cow'ards to stop and close their eyes for a minute. 


* One of the ghats at Briuda-ban is named, in commemoration of this event, K&Ii-mardan, 
or Kili-dab, and Me, or rather a, Kadamb tree is still shown there. 

f Bhadra-han occupies a high point on the left bank of the JamimA, some three miles 
above Mat, With the usual fate of Hindi words, it is transformed in the official map of the 
district into the Persian Bahddur^ban, Between it and BhAndtr-ban is a large straggling wood 
called mekh-bait. This, it is said, was open ground, till one day, many years ago^ some great 
man encamped thera, and all the stakes to which his horses had been tethered took root and 
grew up. 
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When they opened them again, the cows were all standing in their pens, 
and the moon shone calmly down on the weaving forest trees and rustling 
reeds. 

Another day Krishna and Balaram were running a race up to the Bhandir 
tree with their playmate Sridfima, when the demon Pralamba came and asked to 
make a fourth. In the race Pralamba was beaten by Balarim, and so, accord- 
ing to the rules of the game, had to carry him on his back from the goal to 
the starting-point. No sooner was Balardm on his shoulders than Pralamba 
ran off with him at the top of his speed, and recovering his proper diabolical 
form made sure of destroying him. But Balar4m soon taught him differently, 
and squeezed him so tightly with his knees, and dealt him such cruel blows on 
the head with his fists, that his skull and ribs were broken, and iw) life left in 
the monster. Seeing this feat of strength, his comrades londly greeted him 
with the name of Balaram, ‘ Rama the strong,’* which title he ever after 
retained. 

But who so frolicsome as the boy Krishna ? Seeing the fair maids of Braj 
performing their ablutions in tho Jamnna, he stole along the bank, ami picking 
up the clothes of which they had divested themselves, climbed up with them 
into a KaJamb tree. There he mocked the frightened girls as they came 
shivering out of the water ; nor would he yield a particle of vestment till all 
had ranged before him in a row, and with clasped and uplifted hands most 
piteously entreated him. Thus tho boy-god taught his votaries that submis- 
sion to the divine will was a more excellent virtue even than modesty.f 

At the end of the rains all tlio herdsmen began to busy themselves in pre- 
paring a great sacrifice in honour of ludra, as a token of their gratitude for 
the refreshing showers he had bestowed upon tho earth. Bat Krishna, who 
had already made sport of Brahma, thought lightly enough of Indra’s claims 

* Balar&Qi, under the name of BcluSi is described by Latin writers as the Indian Ilcrculea 
and said to be one of the tatclarj divinitieaof Mathura. Patanjali alao, the celebrated Gram- 
marian, a native of Qonda in Oudh, wboae most probable date ia 160 B. C., clearly reicra to 
Krishna as a divinity and to Kansa's death at his hands as a current tradition, both popular and 
ancient ; the events in tho hero’s life forming the sabject of di/ferent poems, from whicL he 
quotes lines or parts of lines as examples of grammatical rules. Thus, whatever the date of the 
eighteen Furanas, as we now have them, Fauranik mythology and the local coitus of Krishna 
and Balar&m at Mathurd must be of higher antiquity than haa been represented by some Enro- 
pean scholars, 

t This popular incident is commemorated by the Cbir Ghdt at Siy&za ; chir meaning clothes. 
The same name is frequently given to the Chain Ghdt at Brinda*ban« which is also so colled in 
the Viaja^bhakti-vildsa, written 1663 A.D. 
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and said to Nanda : — “ The forests where we tend our catfle cluster round the 
foot of the hills^ and it is the spirits of the hills that we ought rather to 
worship. They can assume any shapes they please, and if we slight them, will 
surely transform themselves into lions and wolves and destroy both us and our 
herds/* The people of Braj were convinced by these arguments, and taking 
all the rich gifts they had prepared, set out for Gobardhan, where they solemnly 
circumambulated the mountain and presented their offerings to the new divi- 
tity. Krishna himself, in the character of the mountain gods, stood forth on 
the highest peak and accepted the adoration of the assembled crowd, while a 
fictitious image in his own proper person joined humbly in the ranks of the 
devotees. 

When Indra saw himself thus defrauded of the promised sacrifice, he was 
very wrath, and summoning the clouds from every quarter of heaven, bid them 
all descend upon Braj in one fearful and unbroken torrent. In an instant 
the sky was overhung with impenetrable gloom, and it w^as only by the vivid 
flashes of lightning that the terrified herdsmen could see their houses and cattle 
beaten down and swept away by the irresistible deluge. The ruin was but 
for a moment ; with one hand Krishna uprooted the mountain from its base, 
and balancing it on the tip of his finger called all the people under its cover. 
There they remained secure for seven days and nights and (lie storms of In- 
dra beat harmlessly on the summit of the uplifted range : while Krishna stood 
erect and smiling, nor once did his finger tremble beneath the weight. When 
Indra found his passion fruitless, the heavens again became clear ; the people 
of Braj step|)ed forth from under Gobardhan, and Krishna quietly restored it 
to its original site. Then Indra, moved with desire to behold and worship the 
incarnate god, mounted his elephant Airavata and descended upon the plains of 
Braj. There he adored Krishna in his humble pastoral guise, and saluting 
him by the new titles of Upendra* and Gobind placed under his special 
protection his own son the hero Arjun, who had then taken birth at Indra- 
prastha in the family of Pandu. 


• The title Upendra was CTidcntly conferred upon Krishna before the full development of 
the Vatshnava School ; for however Pauranik writers may attempt to explain it, the only gtain- 
matical meaning of the compooud is *a leaser Indra.* As Krishna has long been considered 
Q]uch the greater god of the two, the title has fallen into disrepute and is now seldom used. 
Similarly with • Gobind*; its true meaning is not, as Implied in the text, ‘ the Indra of cows/ 
but simply * a finder, or * tender of cows,* from the root * The Hindus themselves prefer to 
explain Upendra as meaning simply Indra’s younger brother,’ Vishnu, in the dwarf incarnation, 
hariug been born as the son of Kasyapa, who waa also Indra’s father. 
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When Krishna had completed his twelfth year, Nanda, in accordance with 
a vow that he had made, went with all his family to perform a special devotion 
at the temple of Devi. At night, when they were asleep, a huge boa-con- 
strictor laid hold of Nanda by the toe and would speedily have devoured him ; 
but Krishna, hearing his fostep-father^s cries, ran to his side and lightly set his 
foot on the great serpent’s head. At the very touch the monster was trans- 
formed and assumed the figure of a lovely youth ; for ages ago a Ganymede of 
heaven’s court by name Sudarsan, in the pride of beauty and exalted birth, had 
vexed the holy sago Angiras, when deep in divine contemplation, by dancing 
backwards and forwards before him, and by his curse had been metamorphosed 
into a snake, in that vile shape to expiate his offence until the advent of the 
gracious Krishna. 

Beholding all the glorious deeds that he had performed, the maids of Braj 
conld not restrain their admiration. Drawn from their lonely homes by the 
low sweet notes of his seductive pipe, they floated around him in rapturous 
love, and through the moonlight autumn nights joined with him in the circling 
dance, passing from glade to glade in ever increasing ecstasy of devotion. To 
whatever theme his voice was attuned, their song had but one burden — his per- 
fect beauty ; and as they mingled in the mystic maze, with eyes closed in the 
intensity of voluptuous passion, each nymph as she grasped the hand of her 
partner thrilled at the touch, as though the hand were Krishna’s, and dreamed 
herself alone supremely blest in the enjoyment of his undivided affection. 
Radha, fairest of the fair, reigned queen of the revels, and so languished in the 
heavenly delights of his embraces, that all consciousness of earth and self was 
obliterated.* 

One night, as the choir of attendant damsels followed through the woods 
the notes of his wayward pipe, a lustful giant, by name Sankhchiir, attempted 
to intercept them. Then Krishna showed himself no timorous gallant, but cast- 
ing crown and flute to the ground pursued the ravisher, and seizing him from 
behind by his shaggy hair, cut off his head, and taking the precious jewel 
which he had worn on his front presented it to Balaram. 

* Any sketch of Knslma's adventures would be greatly defective which contained no allusion 
to his celebrated amours with the Gopfs, or milkmaids of Braj. It is the one incident in ids 
life upon which modern Hindu writers love to lavish all the resources of their eloquence. Vet 
iu the original authorities it occupies a no more prominent place in the narrative than that whidi 
has been assigned it above. In pictorial representations of the * circular dance* or Kasmandal, 
whatever the number of the Gopis introduced, so often ia the figure of Krishna repeated. Thus 
each Gopi can claim him as a partner, while again, in the centre of the circle, he stands in larger 
form with his favourite Radha. 
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KRISHNA'S COMBAT WITH THE BULL ARISHTA. 


Yet once again was the dance of love rudely interrupted. The demon 
Arishta, disguised as a gigantic bull, dashed upon the scene and made straight 
for Krishna, The intrepid youth, smiling, aWaited the attack, and seizing him 
by the horns forced down his head to the ground; then twisting the monster’s 
neck as it had been a wet rag, he wrenched one of the horns from the socket 
and with it so belaboured the brute that no life was left in his body. Then all 
the herdsmen rejoiced; but the crime of violating even the semblance of a bull 
could not remain unexpiated. So all the sacred streams and places of pilgrim- 
age, obedient to Krishna’s summons, camo in bodily shape to Qobardhan and 
poured from their holy urns into two deep reservoirs prepared for the occasion.* 
There Krishna bathed, and by the efficacy of this concentrated essence of sanc- 
tity was washed clean of the pollution he had incurred. 

When Kansa heard of the marvellous acts performed by the two boys at 
Brindii-ban he trembled with fear and recognized the fated avengers, who had 
eluded all his cruel vigilance and would yet wreak his doom. After pondering 
for a while what stratagem to adopt, ho proclaimed a great tournay. of arms, 
making sure that if they were induced to come to Mathura and enter the lists as 
combatants, they would be inevitably destroyed by his two champions Chdnur 
and Mushtika. Of all the Ja<lav tribe Aknir was the only chieftain in whose 
integrity the tyrant could confide : he accordingly was despatched with an 
invitation to Nanda and all his family to attend the coming festival. But though 
Akriir started at once on his mission, Kansa was too restless to wait the result : 
the demon Kesin, terror of the woods of Brinda-ban, w^as ordered to try his 
strength against them or ever they left their home. Disguised as a wild horse, 
the monster rushed amongst the herds, scattering them in all directions. Krishna 
alone stood calmly in his w^ay, and when the demoniacal steed bearing down 
upon him with wide-extended jaws made as though it would devour him, he 
thrust his arm down the gaping throat and, with a mighty heave, burst the 
huge body asunder, splitting it into two equal portions right down the back 
from nose to taiLf 


* These ave the famouB tanka of R&dhA-kiind> which is the next village to Qobardhan ; while 
Aring, a contraction for Ariahta-ginw, ia the acene of the combat with the bull. 

t There arc two gliita at Brindd-ban named after thia adventure : the firat Keal Ghdt, where 
the moubter waa alain ; the second Chain Gh&t, where Krishna ‘ retted* and bathed. It is from 
this exploit, according to Fanr&nik etymology, that Krishna derives hla popular name of Keaava. 
The name^ however, ia more ancient than the legend, and algniflee simply the long-haired, 
* crinitua^* or radiant, an appropriate epithet if Krishna be taken for the Indian Apollo. 
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All unconcerned at this stupendous encounter, Krishna returned to his 
childish sports and was enjoying a game of blind-man’s buff, when the demon 
Byomiisur came up in guise as a cowherd and asked to join tlie party. After 
a little, he proposed to vary the amusement by a turn at wolf-and goats, and 
then lying in ambush and transforming himself into a real wolf he fell upon 
the children, one by one, and tore them in pieces, till Krishna, detecting his 
wiles, dragged him from his cover and, seizing him by the throat, beat him to 
death. 

At this juncture, Akriir* arrived with his treacherous invitation: it was at 
once accepted, and the boys in high glee started for Mathura, Nanda also and 
all the village encampment accompanying them. Just outside the city they 
met the king’s washerman and his train of donkeys laden with bundles of 
clothes, which he was taking back fresh washed from the river*-side to tho 
palace. What better opportunity could be desired for country boys, who lia i 
never before left the woods and had no clothes fit to wear. They at once made 
a rush at the bundles and, tearing them open, arrayed themselves in the finery 
just as it came to hand, without any regard for fit or colour; then on they went 
again, laughing heartily at their own mountebank appearance, till a good tailor 
called them into his shop, and there cut and snipjxid and stitched away till he 
turned them out in the very height of fashion : and to complete their costume, 
the mdli Sudama gave them each a nosegay of flowers. So going through tho 
streets like young princes, there mot tliem tho poor hump-backed Avoman 
Kubja, and Krishna, as he passed, putting one foot on her feet and one hand 
under her chin, stretched out her body straight as a dart.t 

In the court-yard before the palace was displayed the monstrous bow, the test 
of skill and strength in the coming encounter of amis. None but a giant could 
bend it ; but Krishna took it up in sport, and it snapped in his fingers like a twig. 
Out ran the king’s guards, hearing tho crash of the broken beam, but all perished 
at the touch of the invincible child ; not one survived to tell how death ivas dealt 

When they had seen all tho sights of the city, they returned to Nanda, who 
had been much disquieted by their long absence, and on the morrow repaired 
to the arena, where Kansa was enthroned in state on a high dais overlooking 


* Akrfir U the name of a hamlet between MatharA and Bri»di-ban. 

t**KQbja*i well'* in Mathura commemorates this erent. It is on the Delhi road, a little 
beyond the Katra. Nearly opposite, a carved pillar from a Buddhist railing has been set up and 
la worshipped as Parvati. 
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THE DEATH OF KAICSA. 


the lists. At the entrance they were confronted by the savage elephant K avals- 
yapida, upon whom Kansa relied to trample them to death. But Krishna, after 
sporting with it for a while, seized it at last by the tail, and whirling it round 
his head dashed it lifeless to the ground. Then, each bearing one of its tusks, 
the two boys stepped into the ring and challenged all comers. Chanur was 
matched against Krishna, Mushtika against Balaram. Tlie struggle was no 
sooner begun than ended : both the king’s champions were thrown and rose 
no more. Then Kansa started from his throne, and cried aloud to his guards 
to seize and put to deatli the two rash boys with their father Vasudeva — for his 
sons he knew they were— and the old King IJgiasen, But Krishna with one 
bound sprung upon the dais, seized the tyrant by the hair as he vainly sought 
to fly, and hurled him down the giddy height into the ravine below.* Then 
they dragged the lifeless body to the bank of the Jamuna, and there by the 
water’s edge at last sat down to 'rest,’ whence the place is known to this day 
as the ‘ Visrant’ Ghat.f Now that justice had been satisfied, Krishna was too 
righteous to insult the dead ; he comforted the widows of the fallen monarch, 
and bid them celebrate the funeral rites with all due form, and himself applied 
the torch to the pyre. Then Ugraseu was reseated on his ancient throne, and 
Mathura once more knew peace and security. 

As Krishna was determined on a lengthened-stay, he persuaded Nanda to 
return alone to Brindi-ban and console liis foster-mother Jasodi with tidings of 
his welfare. He and Balaram then underwent the ceremonies of caste-initia- 
tion, which had been neglected during their sojourn with the herdsmen ; and, 
after a few days, proceeded to Ujjayiii, there to pursue the prescribed course 
of study under the Kasya sage Sandipani. The rapidity with which they 
mastered every science soon betrayed their divinity ; and as they prepared to 
leave, their instructor fell at their feet and begged of them a boon— namely, the 
restoiation of his son, who bad been engulfed by the waves of the sea when on 
a pilgrimage to Prabhasa. Ocean was summoned to answer the charge, and 
taxed the demon Pancluijana with the crime. Krishna at once plunged into 
the unfathomable depth and dragged the monster lifeless to the surface. Then 


* Kansa’s Hill and the Rang-Bhfimi, or * arena/ with an image of Rangesvar ^fnhadeva, 
where the bow was broken, the elephant killed and the champion wrestlera defeated, are etill sacred 
sites immediately outside the city of Mathura, opposite the new diapensary. 

f The Visrant Ghit, or Resting Gliat, is the most sacred spot in all Mathurd. It occupies 
the centre of the river front, and is thus made a prominent object, though it has oo special 
architectural beauty. 
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with BalarAm he invaded the city of the dead and claimed from Jama the 
Br&hman’s son, whom they took back with them to the light of day and 
restored to his enraptured parents. The shell in which the demon had dwelt 
(whence his title Sankhasur) was ever thereafter borne by the hero as his 
special emblem’^ under the name of Panchajanya. 

Meanwhile, the widows of King Kansa had fled to Magadha, their native 
land, and implored their father, Jardsandha, to take up arms and avenge their 
murdered lord. Scarcely had Krishna returned to Mathur4 when the assem- 
bled hosts invested the city. The gallant prince did not wait the attack ; but, 
accompanmd by Balaram, sallied forth, routed the enemy and took Janisan- 
dha prisoner. Compassionating the utterness of his defeat, they allowed him 
to return to his own country, where, unmoved by the generosity of his victors, 
he immediately began to raise a new army on a still larger scale than the pre- 
ceding, and again invaded the dominions of Ugrasen. Seventeen times did 
JarAsandha renew the attack, seventeen times was he repulsed by Krishna. 
Finding it vain to continue the struggle alone, he at last called to his aid King 
KAla-yavana,t who with his barbaroos hordes from the far west bore down 
upon the devoted city of MathurA. That very night Krishna bade arise on 
the remote shore of the Bay of Kachh the stately Fort of DwAraka, and 
thither, in a moment of time, transferred the whole of his faithful people : the 
first intimation that reached them of their changed abode was the sound of the 
roaring waves when they woke on the following morning. He then returned 
to do battle against the allied invaders ; but being hard pressed by the barba- 
rian king, he fied and took refuge in a cave, where the holy Muchkunda was 
sleeping, and there concealed himself. When the Yavana arrived, he took the 
sleeper to be Krishna and spurned him witli his foot, whereupon Muchkunda 
awoke and with a glance reduced him to ashes4 But meanwhile Mathura had 

* The legend has been inrented to explain why the sankka, or conch-sheU, is employed as a 
religious emblem: the simpler reason is to be found in the fact of its constant use as an anxi- 
Uary to temple worship. In consequence of a slight similarity in the name, this incident is popu- 
larly connected with the village of Sonsa in the Mathori pargana, without much r^[ard to the 
exigencies of the narrative, since Frabb&sa, where Fanehajana was slain, is far away on the 
shore of the Western Ocean in Gujar&t. 

t The soul of Kala-yavana is supposed in a second birth to have animated the body of the 
tyrannical Anrangzeb. 

t The traditional scene of this event is laid at Muchkund, a lake three miles to the 
west of Dholpur, where two bathing fairs are annually held : the one in May, the other at the 
beginning of September. The lake has as many as 114 temples on its banks, though none are 
of great antiquity. It covert an area of 41 acres and lies in a natural hollow of great depth, 
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fallen into the hands of jAnisandha, who forthwith destroyed all the palaces 
and temples and every memento of the former dynasty, and erected new haild- 
ings in their place as monuments of his own conquest/ 

Thenceforth Krishna reigned with great glory at Uwurakd ; and not many 
days had elapsed when, fired with the report of the matchless beauty of the 
princess Rukmini, daugliter of Blushmak, king of Kundinain the country 
of Vidarblni, he broke in upon tlie marriage feast, and carried her off* before 
the very eyes of lier betrothed, the Chanderi king Sisupakt After this he 
contracted many other splendid alliances, even to the number of sixteen tbor- 
sand and one hundred, and became the fother of a hundred and eighty thou- 
sand ?ons4 tlie Great War he took up arms with his five cousins, tlie 
Pandav princes, to terminate the. tyranny of Diiryodlian ; and accompanied 
by Bhinin and Arjuna, invaded Magadlia, and taking Jarasandha by surprise, 
put him to death and burnt his capital : and many other noble achievements 
did he perform, which are written in the clirouicles of Dwdraka ; but Mathura 
saw him no more, aud the legends of Mathura art? ended. 

To many persons it will appear proftinc to institute a comparison between 
tht‘ inspired oracles of Christianity and the fictions of Hinduism. But if we 

fUltt 1 in tlic I'iiins by the dramatic of the neiglibourhood anJ fe^i throughout the year by a mirn - 
IwT of springs, which hare their source in the sui rounding Hand-stone hills. The local legend 
IB that Raja Miichkuiid, after a long and holy life, desired to fi'wl rest in death. The goJIs de- 
nied his prayer, but allowed him to repose for ceatiirios in sleep and decree i that any one who 
diBturbed him aliould be consumed by fire. Krishna, in his flight from Kala-yavana, chanced 
to pass the place where the Uiija slept and, without disturbing him threw a cloth over hia face 
and concealed hi m.self close by; Soon after arri'.'ed K.ilu-yavar.a, who, concluding that the 
ekeper was the enemy he sought, rudely awoke him and was instantly consumed. After this 
Krishna reraainoil with the Uaj;i for some days and finding that no water Mas to be had nearer 
than the Cliainbal, he stamped his foot and caused a depression in tlie rock, which immedi- 
ately filied with water and now forms the lake. 

• Ar, Magadha became the groat centre of Buddhism, and indeed derives its latter name 
of Bihir from the nurneroiLS Viliara.s, or Buddhis:t muuasteries, which it contained, its king Ja- 
Ts-^an lha and hig son-in-law Kansa have been described by the orthodox writers of the Mah&- 
bhirat and Sri Bhagavat with alt the animus they felt against the professors of that religion, 
though in reality it had not come into existence till so ne 400 years after Jarasandha’s death. 
Thus the narrative of Krishna’s r'.'trcat to Dwaraki and the subsequent demolition of Hindu 
Mathura, besides its primary sigiiiOcatiori, represents also in mythological language the great 
historical fact, attested by the notices of contemporary travellers and the results of recent an- 
tiquarian research, that fora time Brahmanism was almost eradicated from Central India and 
Buddhiinn established as the national religion 

t Sisupil was first cousin to Krishna ; his mother, Snitadcva, being Vasudeva’s sister. 

t Tliesc extravagant numbers are merely intended to indicate the wide diffusion and puwee 
of the great Jadava (vulgarly Jidon) clan. 
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fairly consider the legend as above sketched, and allow for a slighl element of 
the grotesque and that tendency to exaggerate which is inalienable from 
Oriental imagination, we shall find nothing incongruous with the primary idea 
of a beneficent divinity manifested in the flesh in order to deliver the world 
from oppression and r<\store the practice of true religion. Even as regards the 
greatest stumbling-block, viz*, the ‘ Panchadyaya/ or five chapters of the Bhuga<<» 
^’at, which describe Krishna’s amours with the Qopis, the language is 
scarcely, if at all, more glowing and impassioned than that employed in * the 
song of songs, which is Solomon’s and if theologians maintain that the latter 
must be mystical because inspired, how can a similar defence be denied to the 
Hindu philosopher ? As to those wayward caprices of the child-god, for which 
no adequate explanation can be assigned, the Brahman, without any deroga- 
tion from his intellect, may regard them as the sport of the Almighty, the 
mysterious dealings of an inscrutable Providence, styled in Sanskrit termino- 
logy mdyd, and in the language of Holy Church sapientia — sapientia ludens 
Qunni tenpore, ludens in orle terrarum* 

Attempts have also been made to establish a definite and immediate 
connection between the Hindu narrative and at least the earlier chapters of 
S. Matthew’s Gospel, But I think without success. There is an obvious simi- 
larity of sound between the names Christ and Krishna ; Herod’s mas.?acre of 
the innocents may be compared with tlie massacre of the children of Mathura 
by Kansa ; th^ flight into Egypt with the flight to Gokul ; as Christ had a 
forerunner of supernatural birth in the person of S. John the Baptist, so had 
Krishna in Balaram ; and as the infant Saviour was cradled in a manger and 
first worshipped by shepherds, though descended from the royal house of 
Judah, so Krishna, though a near kinsman of the reigning prince, was brought 
up amongst cattle and first manifested his divinity to herdsmen.* The infer- 
ence drawn from these coincidences is corroborated by an ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion that the Gospel which S. Thomas the Apostle brought with him to India 

* Hindu picturcH of the infant KriBhna in the arms of his fostcr-motlier Josoda, with a 
glory encircling the heads both of mother and child and a background of Oriental scenery, 
might often pass for Indian representations of Christ and the Madonna. Trofessor Weber 
has written at great length to argue a connection between them. But few scenes (as remarked 
by Dr. R&jendralala Mitra) could bo more natural or indigenous in any country than that of a 
woman nursing a child, and in delineating it in one country it is all but utterly impossible to 
design something which would not occur toother artists in other parts of the world. The 
relation ot original aod copy in such case can be inferred only from the details, the technical 
treatment, general arrangement and style of execntlou ; and in these respects there is no simi- 
larity between the Hindu painting aod the Byzantine Madonna quoted by Professor Weber 
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was that of S. Matthew, and that when his relics were discovered, a copy of it 
was found to have been buried with him. It i.s further to be noted that the 
special Vaishnava tenets of the unity of the Godhead and of salvation by faith 
are said to have been introduced by Ndrada from the Swcta-dwipa, an 
unknown region, which if the word be Interpreted to mean ‘ White-man’s land,’ 
might well be identified with Christian Europe. It is, on the other hand, 
absolutely certain that the name of Krishna, however late the full development 
of the legendary cycle, was celebrated throughout India long before the Chris- 
tian era ; tlius the only possible hypothesis is that some panditj struck by the 
marvellous circumstances of our Lord’s infancy as related in the Gospel, trans- 
ferred them to his own indigenous mythology, and on account of the similarity 
of name selected Krishna as their hero. It is quite possible that a new life of 
Krishna may in this way have been constructed out of incidents borrowed 
from Christian records, since we know as a fact of literary history that the 
converse process has been actually performed. Thus Fr. Beschi, who was in 
India from 1700 to 1742, in the hope of supplanting the lUimfiyana, composed, 
on the model of that famous Hindu epic, a poem of 3,615 stanzas divided into 
30 cantos, called the Tembavani, or Unfading Garland, in which every adven- 
ture, miracle and achievement recorded of the national hero, Rama, was elabo- 
rately paralleled by events in the life of Christ. It may be added that the 
Harivansa, which possibly is as old* as any of the Vaishnava Purftnas, was 
certainly written by a stranger to the country of Braj ;t and not only so, but 
it further shows distinct traces of a southern origin, as in its description of the 
exclusively Dakhini festival, the Funjal: and it is only in the south of India that 

* It is quoted by Birioi (bom 970, died lOSS A. D.) as a atandaid authority in his time. 

t The proof of this statement is that all hia topographical descriptions are utterly irrecon- 
cilable with facta. Thus he mentions that Krishna and BalarAma were brought up at a spot 
eelected by Manda on the bank of the JamuuA near the hill of Gobardhan (Canto SI). Mow, 
Gobardhan is some fifteen miles from the rirer ; and the neighbourhood of Gokula and Mabiban, 
which ail other written anthorities and alto ancient tradition agree in declaring to hare been the 
scene of Krishna’s infancy, is sereral miles further distant from the ridge and on the other side 
of the JamunA. Again, l&l-ban is described (Canto 79) as lying north of Gobardhan- 

It ii south*egit of Qobtrdhan and with the city of Mathorii between it and Brinda-ban, though 
in the Bhigarat it ia said to be cloee to the latter town. So also Bhindir-ban is represented 
In the HariYsnsa as being on the same aide of the rirer at the Kili*Mardan Gh&t» being in reality 
nearly opposite to it* 
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a BrAhman would be likely to meet with Christian traditions. There the Church 
has had a continuous, though a feeble and struggling existence, from the very 
earliest Apostolic times* down to the present ; and it must be admitted that 
there is no intrinsic improbability in supposing that tlie narrative of the Gospel 
may have exercised on some Hindu sectarian a similar influonce to that which 
the Pentateuch and the Talmud had on the founder of Islam. Nor are the 
differences between the authentic legends of Judaism and the perversions of them 
that appear in the Karan very much greater than those which distinguish the 
life of Christ from the life of Krishna. But after all that can be urged there 
is no historical basis for the supposed connection between the two narratives, 
which probably would never have been suggested but for the similarity of 
name. Now, that is certainly a purely accidental coincidence ; for Christos is 
as obviously a Greek as Krishna is a Sanskrit formation, and the roots from 
which the two words are severally derived are entirely different. 

The similarity of doctrine is perhaps a yet more curious phenomenon, and 
Dr. Lorinser, in his German version of the Bhagavad GUa, which is the most 


* AocordiiiR to Enaebiiia, tho Apoatlo who visited India was not Thomas, but Bartholomew 
There is, however, no earlier tradition to confirm the latter name ; while the* Acts of S. Thomas’^ 
though apocryphal «-are mentioned by Epiphanius, who waa consecrated Bishop of Salamis about 
ass A.D., and arc attributed by Fhotius to Lucius Charinas, by later acbolars to Bardesanes at the 
end of the second century. Anyhow, they are ancient, and as it would have been against the 
writer’s interest to contradict establiahod facts, the probability is that his historical gronnd* 
work— S. Thomaa* visit to IndUr—is correct. That Christianity still continued to exist there, 
after the time o£ the Apostles, is proved by the statement of Eusebius that Pantanus, the teacher 
of Clemena Alexandrians, visited the country in the second century and brought back with 
him to Alexandria a copy of the Hebrew Gospel of S. Matthew. S. Ciirysostom also speaks of a 
tranalation into the Indian tongue of a Gospel or Catecliism ; a Metropolitan of Persia and India 
attended the Council ot Nice ; and the heresiarch Mani, put to death about S73 A.D., wrote an 
Epistle to the Indians. Much stress, however, must not be laid on these latter facts, since India 
In early times was a term of very wide extent. According to tradition S. Thomas founded seven 
Churches in Malabar, the naaca of which are given and are cerTainly old ; and in the sixth cen* 
tury, Coimas Indico-pleustes, a Byzantine monk, speaks of a Church at Male (Malabar) with a 
Bishop in the town of KalUeua (Kalyin) who had been conscecrated in Persia. The sculptured 
crosses which 3. Francis Xavier and other Catholic Missionaries supposed to be relics of S. Thomas 
have Pahlavi Inscriptions, from the character of which it iBBurmiie<l that they are not of earlier 
date than the seventh or eighth century. Tlie old connection bet ween Malabar and Edessa is proba- 
bly to be evplalnod by the tact that 3, Thomas was, as Eusebius and other ecclesiastical historians 
describe him, the Apostle of Edessa, while Pahlavi, which is an Aramean dialect of Assyria, may 
well have been known and nied as far north aa that city, since it was the language of the Persian 
Court. From Antioch, which it not many miles distant from ancient Edessa, and to which the 
Bdeasa Church waa made anbject, the Malabar Christians have 'from a very early period noetved. 
their Bishops. 
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authoritative exponent of Vaishnava tenets, has attempted to point out that it 
contains many coincidences with and references to the New Testament, As 
Dr, Muir has very justly observed, there is^ no doubt a general resemblance 
between the manner in which Krishna asserts his own divine nature, enjoins 
devotion to his person and sets forth the blessing which will result to his votaries 
from such worship on the one hand, and the language of the fourth Gospel on 
the other. But the immediate introduction of the Bible into the explanation of 
the Bhagavad Gita is at least premature. For though some of the parallels are 
curious, the ethics and tlie religion of different peoples are not so different 
f rom one {mother that hero and there coincidence should not be expected to 
be found. Host of the verses cited exhibit no very close resemblance to Biblical 
texts and aie only such as might naturally have occurred spontaneously to an 
Indian writer. And more p:irticularly with regard to the doctrine of ‘ faith' 
hhakii may be a modem term, but araddhd, in much the same sense, is found 
even in the hymns of the Rig Veda. 

A striking example of the insufficiency of mere coincidence in name and 
event, to establish a material connection between the legends of any two 
reigious, is afforded by the narrative of Buddha’s temptation as given in the 
Lalita Vistara. In all siicli cases the metaphysical resemblance tends to prove 
the identity of the religious idea in all ages of the world and among all races 
of mankind ; hut any historical connection, in the absence of historical proof, is 
purely hypothetical. The story of the Temptation in the fourth Chapter of 
8, MattlKnv’s ( hjsjxd, which was undergone after a long fist and before the 
commencement of our Lord’s active ministry, is exactly paralleled by the cir- 
cumstances of Buddha’s victory over the assaults of the Evil One, after he had 
completed his six years of penance and before ho began his public career as a 
national Reformer. But the Lalita Vistara is anterior in date to the Christian 
revelation, and therefore cannot have borrowed from it ; while it is also certain 
tluit the Buddhist legend can never have reached S. Matthew's cars, and there- 
fore any connection between the two narratives is absolutely impossible. My 
belief is that all the supposed connection between Christ and Krishna is equally 
imaginary. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TfFE Bf.AJ-MANDAL, THE BAN-JXTBA, AND THE HOLI. 

Not only the city of Mathura, but with it ihe whole of the western half of the 
district, has a special inlercst of its own as the birth-place and abiding home of 
Vaishnava Hinduism. It is about 42 miles in length, with an average breadth 
of dO miles, and is intersected throughout by the river JamunA. On the right 
bank of the stream are the parganas of Kosi and Chhata — so named after their 
principal towns — with the home pargana below them to the south ; and on the 
left bank the united parganas of M4t and Noh-jhil, with half the pargana of 
Maha-ban as far east as the town of Bakdeva. This extent of country is almost 
absolutely identical Avith the Braj-mandal of Hindu topography ; the circuit of 
84 kos in the neighbourhood of Gokul and Brinda-ban, where the divine 
brothers Krishna and Balaram grazed their herds. 

The first aspect of the country is a little disappointing to the student of San- 
skrit literature, who has been led by the glowing eulogiums of the poets to antici- 
pate a second vale of Tempo. A similarly unfavourable impression is generally 
produced upon the mind of any chance traveller, who is carried rapidly along 
the dusty high-road, and can scarcely see beyond the hideous strip of broken 
ground which the engineers reserve on either side, in order to supply tho 
soil required for annual repairs. As this strip is never systematically levelled, 
but is dug up into irregular pits and hollows, the size and depth of which are 
determined solely by the requirements of the moment, the effect is unsightly 
enough to spoil any landscape. The following unfiattering description is that 
given by Mons. Victor Jacquemont, who came out to India on a scientific 
mission on behalf of the Paris Museum of Natural History, and passe<l through 
Agra and Mathura on his way to the Himalayas in the cold weather of 1 829-30. 

Nothing,” he writes, can be less picturesque than the Jamuna. The soil is 
sandy and the cultivated fields are intermingled with waste tracts, where scarce- 
ly anything will grow but the Capparis aphylla and one or two kinds of 
zyzyphuB* There is little wheat ; barley is the prevailing cereal, with peas, 
sesamum, and cotton. In the immediate neighbourhood of tho villages tho 
Tammix arliculcUa gives a little shade with its delicate foliage, which is super- 
latively graceful no doubt, but as melancholy as that of the pine, which it 
strangely resembles. The villages are far apart from one another and present 
every appearance of decay. Host of them are sarrounded by strong walls 
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flanked with towers, but their circuit often encloses only a few miserable cot* 
tages.’* After a lapse of 50 years the above description is still fairly appli- 
cable. The villages are now more populous and the mud walls by which they 
were protected, being no longer required, have been gradully levelled with the 
ground. But the general features remain unchanged. The soil, being poor 
and thin, is unfavourable to the growth of most large forest trees ; the mango 
and shUhamy the glory of the lower Doab, are conspicuously absent, and their 
place is most inadequately supplied by the n6n, /ords, and various species of 
the fig tribe. For the same reason the dust in any ordinary weather is deep 
on all the thoroughfares and, if the slightest air is stirring, rises in a dense cloud 
and veils the whole landscape in an impenetrable haze. The Jamuni, the one 
great river of Brhj, during eight months of the year meanders sullenly, a mere 
rivulet, between wide expanses of sand, bounded by monotonous flats of arable 
land, or high banks, which the rapidly expended force of contributory torrents has 
cracked and broken into ugly chasms and stony ravines, naked of all vegetation. 

As the limits of Braj from north to south on one side are defined by the 
high lands to the east of the Jamun&, so are they on the other side by the hill 
ranges of Bharat^pur; but there are few peaks of conspicuous height and the 
general outline is tamo and unimpressive. The villages, though large, are meanly 
built, and betray the untidiness characteristic of J&ts and Oujars, who form the 
bulk of the population. From a distance they are oiten piotnresque, being 
built on the slope of natural or artificial mounds, and thus gaining dignity 
by elevation. But on nearer a^^proach they are found to consist of labyrinths of 
the narrowest lanes winding between the mud walls of large enclosures, which 
are rather cattle-yards than houses. At the base of the hill is ordinarily a 
broad circle of meadow land, studded with low trees, which afford grateful 
shade and pasturage for the cattle ; while the large pond, from which the earth 
was dug to construct the village site, supplies them throughout the year with 
water. These natural woods commonly consist of pilu^ chhmkary and kadamb 
trees, among which are always interspersed clumps of karU with its leafless 
evergreen twigs and bright-coloured flower and fruit. The pnsendu^ pdpri^ 
arniy hingoty gondiy bama, and d/io also occur, but less frequently ; tiiough the 
last-named, the Sanskrit dhamy at Bars&na clothes the whole of the hill-side. 
At sun-rise and sun-set the thoroughfares are all but impassable, as the strag*- 
gling herds of oxen and buffaloes leave and return to the homestead; for in the 
straitened precincts of an ordinary village are stalled every night from 500 or 
600 to 1,000 head of cattle, at least equalling, often outnumbering, the hniunn 
population. 
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The general poverty of the district forma the tnoti/ of the followmg popular 
Hindi couplet, in which Krishna’s neglect to enrich the land of his birth with 
any choicer product than the ioW/, or wild caper, is dted as an illustration of 
bis wilfulness: 

gSlT nit snfl I 

which may be thus done into English : 

Krithna, you see, will neycr lose his wayward whima and yapours ; 

For Kabul teenris with luBcious fruit, while Braj boaata only capers. 

In the rains however, at which season of the year all pilgrimages are made, 
the Jamun& is a mighty stream, a mile or more broad; its many contributory 
torrents and all the ponds and lakes, with which the district abounds, are filled to 
overflowing; the rocks and hill’s are clothed witli foliage, the dusty plain is trans- 
formed into a green sward, and the smiling prospect goes far to justify the warm- 
est panegyrics of the Hindu poets, whose appreciation of the scenery, it must be 
remembered, has been further intensified by religious enthusiasm* Even at all 
seasons of the year the landscape has a quiet charm of its own ; a sudden turn in 
the winding lane reveals a grassy knoll with stone-built well aud overhanging 
pipal; or soinesacred grove, where gleamingtufts otkaril aud the white-blossomed 
artisa weed are dotted about between the groups of weird pUu trees with their 
clusters of tiny berries and strangely gnarled aud twisted trunks, all entangled 
in a dense undergrowth of prickly 6er and /tins and chhonkar: while in the centre, 
bordered with flowering oleander and nivdraj a still cool lake reflects the modest 
shrine and well-fenced bush of tulii that surmount the raised terrace, from which 
a broad flight of steps, gift of some thankful pilgrim from afar, leads down to 
the water’s edge. The most pleasing architectural works in the district are the 
large masonry tanks, which are very numerous and often display excellent taste 
in design and skill in execution. The temples, though in sQrne instances of 
considerable size, are all, excepting those in the three towns of Mathur^. 
Brind&-ban and Gobardhan, utterly devoid of artistic merit. 

To a very recent period almost the whole of this large area was pasture and 
woodland and, as we have already remarked, many of the villages are still 
environed wdth belts of trees. These are variously designated as ghandf jhdri^ 
rakhydf ban, or kliandi* and are often of considerable extent. Thus, the Koki- 

* When the loet term la uaed, the name ol the most preyalent kind ot tree Is always added, 
as for ibatanoe 
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LOCALIZATION OF LEGENDS. 


Ia*bau at Great Bathan covers 723 acres ; the rakhya at Eamar more than 
1,000; and in the contiguoas villages of Pisiiya and Karanlu the rakhya and 
kadamb-khandi together amount to nearly as much. The year of the great 
famine, 1838 A. D., is invariably given as the date when the land began to be 
largely reclaimed ; the immediate cause being the number of new roads which 
were then opened out for the purpose of affording employment to the starving 
population. 

Almost every spot is truditionally connected with some event in the life of 
Krishna or of his mythical mistress lladha, sometimes to the prejudice of an 
earlier divinity. Thus, two prominent peaks in the Bharat-pur range are crowned 
with the villages of Nand-gauw and Barsana : of which the former is venerated 
as the homo of Krishna’s foster-father Nanda, and the latter as the residence 
of Rudha’s parents, Vrisha-bhanu and Kirat.* Both legends are now as impli- 
citly credited as the fact that Krishna was born at Mathura ; 'while in reality, 
the name Naiid-ganw, the sole foundation for the belief, is an ingenious substi- 
tution for Nandisvur, a title of Mahu-deva, and Barsana is a corruption of 
Brahma-sauu, the bill of Brahma. Only tho Giri-nij at Gobardban was, accord- 
ing to the original distribution, dedicated to Vishnu, the second person of the 
or Hindu trinity; though now he is recognized as the tutelary divi- 
nity at all three hill-places. Similarly, Bhau-gunw, on the right bank of tho 
Jamuna, was clearly so called from Bbava, one of the eight manifestations of 
Siva ; but the name is now generally modified to Bhay-ganw, and is supposed 
to commemorate the alarm {bhay) felt in the neighbourhood at the time when 
Nanda, bathing in the river, was carried off by the god Varuna. A masonry 
landing-place on the water’s edge called Nand-Ghat, with a small temple, dat- 
ing only from last century, arc tho foundation aud support of the local legend. 
Of a still more obsolete cultus, viz., , snake-worship, faint indications maybe 
detected in a few local names and customs. Thus, at Jait, on tho highroad to 
Delhi, there is an ancient five-headed Naga, carved in stone, by the side of a 
small tankt which occupies the centre of a low plain adjoining the village. It 
stands some four feet above the surface of the ground, while its tail was sup- 
posed to reach away to the Kali-mardan Ghat at Brinda-ban, a distance of seven 
miles. A slight excavation at the base of the figure has, for a few years at 

* Kint is the only name popularly known in the locality ; in the Fadma Furima it appok. < 
in its more correct form aa Kirttida: in the Brahma Yairarta she is called KaUvati. U may also 
be mentioned that Vrisha-bhann is always pronounced Brikh-bhan. 

t Thii tank waa ie>excarated aa a famine relief work in the year 1878 at a cost oi Bs. 8 , 787 . 
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least, dispelled the local superstition. So again, at the village of Faiganw, a 
grove and lake called respectively Pai-ban and Pai-ban-kund are the scene of 
an annual fair known as the Baran Ndgi ji meh. This is now regarded more 
as the anniversary of the death of a certain Mabant; but in all probability it 
dates from a much earlier period, and the village name would seem to be 
derived from the large offerings of milk {paya$) with which it is usual to pro- 
pitiate the Naga, or serpent-god. 

Till the close of the 16th century, except in the neighbourhood of the one 
great thoroughfare, there w'as only here and there a scattered hamlet in the 
midst of unreclaimed woodland. The Vaishnava cnltus then first developed 
into its present form under the influence of Rapa and San&tana, the celebrated 
Bengdli GosAins'of Brinda-ban ; and it is not improbable that they were the 
authors of the Brahma Vaivarta Purina,* the recognized Sanskrit authority for 
all the modem local legends. It wis their disciple, Niriyan Bhatt, who first 
established the Ban-jdtra and Rsis-lili, and it was from him that every lake and 
grove in the circuit of Braj received a distinctive name, in addition to the some 
seven or eight spots which alone are mentioned in the earlier Purinas. In the 
course of time, small villages sprung up in the neighbourhood of the different shrines 
bearing the same name with them, though perhaps in a slightly modified form. 
Thus the hhadira-ban^ of ‘ acacia grove,’ gives its name to the village of Khaira; 
and the aiyanpJAar, on whoso green bank Krishna pencilled his lady’s eye- 
brows with anjanj gives its name to the village of Ajnokh, occasionally writtim 
at greater length Ajnokhari. Similarly, when Krishna’s home was fixed .at 
Nand-gdnw and RadhA’s at BarsAna, a grove half-way between the two h’lls 
was fancifully selected as the spot where the youthful couj le used to meet to 
enjoy the delights of love. There a temple was built with the title of Radha- 
Raman, and the village that grew up under its walls w;is called Sankct, that is, 


* The Brahma VairaHa Pardna ii, aa alt CriticB admit, an esaentially modern compoailioa, 
and ProfcBBor Wilson has stated his belief that it emanated from the sect of the Vailahhdcharis, 
or dosdins of Goknl, Their great ancestor settled there abont the year 1489 A. D. The popular 
Hindi authority for Rddhd^s Life and Loves is the Braj Bilas of Braj-vasi Daa. The precise date 
of the poem, $ambat 1800| corresponding to 1743 A, D., is given in the following Une^ 

Another work of high repute is the Sur Bagar of Sur Das Ji (one of the disciples of the 
great religions teacher Bim&osnd) as edited and expanded by Krislmanand Vyasa. 
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‘place of assignation/ Thus we may readily fall in with Hindu prejudices, 
and admit that many of the names on the map are etymologically connected with 
events in Krishna’s life, and yet deny that those events have any real connec- 
tion with the spot, inasmuch as neither the village nor the local name had any 
existence till centuries after the incidents occurred which they are supposed to 
commemorate. 

The really old local names are almost all derived from the physical 
character of the country, which has always been celebrated for its wide extent of 
pasture land and many herds of cattle. Thus Goknl means originally a herd of 
kino ; Gobardhan a rearer of kine ; Mat is so called from md/, a milk-pail ; and 
Dadhiganw (contracted into Dah-ganw) in the Kosi pargana, from dadhi^ ‘curds.’ 
Thus, too, ‘ Braj* in the first instiiuce means ‘ a herd,’ from the root vraj^ ‘ to 
go,’ in allusion to the constant moves of nomadic tribes. And hence it arisf^ 
that in the earliest authorities for Krishna’s adventures, both Vrajaand Gokula 
are used to denote, not the definite localities now bearing those names, but any 
chance spot temporarily used for stalling cattle ; inattention to this archaism 
has led to much confusion m assigning sites to the various legends. The word 
‘ Mathura’ also is probably connected with the Sanskrit root math, Ho churn 

* The temple dedicated to Riidha Hainan, which wae built by B6p Ram, of Barsana, is in 
precisely the same style as the one at Nand-ganw, though on rather a smaller scale, I'he exterior 
hoa an imposing appearance, and is visible from a considerable distance, but there is nothing 
worth seeing inside, the workmanship being of a clumsy description, and the whole of the clois- 
tered court-yard crowded with tlie meanest hovels. There is, however, a pretty view from the top 
of the walls. The original shrine, which Hup Ham restorol, is ascribed to Todar Mall, Akbar’s 
famous minister. The little temple of BUiari (otherwise called Sija Mahal), built by a 
HIja of Bardwan, seems to be accounted much more sacre'i. It stands in a walUvi garden, alt 
overgrown with /dns jungle, in which is a high Jhuld with several buithahH and other holy spots 
marked by inscribed commemorative tablets set up ty one of Sindhia’s (Jenerala (as at Paitha and 
other places in the neighbourhood) in ^amhai J885. It is here, on the occasion of any jdtra^ that 
tht spectacles of Krishna’s marriage is represented as a scene in the Hus Lila. The Krishna-kuud 
is a large sheet of water, fifty yards square, with masonry steps on one of its sides. In the 
village are three large and handsome dwelling-houses, built in the reign of Suraj Mall, by one of 
his officials, Jauhari Mall of FatUiabad, and said to have been reduced to their present ruinous 
condition by the succeeding occupant of the Bbarat-pur thront?, the Bkja Jawahir Siuh. The 
Vihvala«kand is a few hundred yards from the village on the road to Karahla. It is of stone, and 
has on its margin a temple of Devi, built by a Maharaja of Gwalior. The Doman-ban is within 
the boundaries of Nand-ganw, but is about the same distance from that town as it is from Bijwari 
and Sanket. It Is a very pretty spot, of the same eharacter as I’issya, and of considerable extent * 
the name being always explained to mean * the double wood,’ as if a cotrupiion of do van. At 
either extremity is a large pond embosomed in the trees, the one called Puran-mssi, Uhc full 
moon,' the other Bundki jhundki, * jingle jingle.’ A few fields beyond is the Kamal-pur grove. 
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the chum forming a prominent feature in all poetical descriptions of the local 
scenery. Take, for example, the following lines from the Harivansa, 3395 : — 

jfunsii ^firn?3R n 

“ A fine country of many pasture-lands and well-nurtured people, full of 
ropes for tethering cattle, resonant with the voice of the sputtering churn, and 
flowing with butter-milk ; where the soil is ever moist wdth milky froth, and 
the stick with its circling cord sputters merrily in the pail as the girls spin it 
round.” 

And, again, in section 73 of the same poem — 

In homesteads gladdened by the sputtering churn.” 

In many cases a false analogy has suggested a mythological derivation. 
Thus, all iiativer scholars see in Mathura an allusion to Madhu-muthan, a title of 
Krishna. Again, the word iVafJjnn is still current in some parts of Jiidia to 
designate a pasture ground, ;i. '.• * that sense has given a name to two exten- 
sive parishes in Kosi ; but a term is not a familiar one thereabouts, a 
legend was invented in eNplan.itii.m, and it was said that here Balarama ‘ sat 
down’ (hailhen) to wmt for Krishna. The myth was accepted ; a lake imme- 
diately outside the idllage was .styled Bal-bhadra kund, was furnislied with a 
haiulsonic masonry ghat by Blip Ilanr, the Katara of Barsaaa, and is now regard- 
(;<1 as positive proof of the popular etymology which connects the place with 
Balarama. Of Rup Ham, the Katara, further mention will be made in connec- 
tion with his birth-piace, Barsana, There is scarcely a sacred site in the whole 
of Braj which does not exhibit some ruinous record, in the shape of temple or 
tank, of his unbounded wealth and liberality. His descendant in the fourth 
degree, a worthy man, by name Lakshmau Das, lives in a corner of one of his 
ancestor’s palaces and is dependent on charity for his daily bread. The present 
owners of many of the villages which Sup Ram so munificently endowed 
are the heirs of the Lala Babu, of whom also an account will be given 
further on. 
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In the Var&ha Parana, or rather in the interpolated section of that work 
known as the Mathura M4hatmya, the Mathura Mandal is described as twenty 
yojanas in extent. 

iR ^igtiTrili: n 

VO 

“ My Mathum circle is one of twenty yojanas ; by bathing at any place 
therein a man is redeemed from all his sins,” 

And taking the yojana as 7 miles and the kos as 1 J mile, 20 yojanas would 
be nearly equal to 84 kos, the popular estimate of the distance travelled by the 
pilgrims in performing the Pari*kraina, or ‘ perambulation* of Braj. It is pro- 
bable that if an accurate measurement were made, this would be found a very 
rough approximation to the actual length of the way ; though liberal allowance 
must be made fur the constant ins and outs, turns and returns, which ultimately 
result in the circuit of a not very wide-spread area. There can be no doubt 
that the number 84, which in ancient Indian territorial divisions occurs as fre- 
quently as a hundred in English counties, and which enters largely into every 
cycle of Hindu legend and cosmogony, was originally selected for such general 
adoption as being the multiple of the number of months in the year with the 
number of days in the week. It is therefore peculiarly appropriate in connec- 
tion with the Braj Mandal ; if Krishna, in whose honour the perambulation is 
performc’d, be regarded, as the Indian Apollo, or Sun-God. Thus, the magnifi- 
cent temple in Kashmir, dedicated to the sun und(?r the title of Martand, has a 
colonnade of exactly 84 pillars.* 

It i.'^ sometimes .^airl that tlie circle originally most have been of wider extent 
than now, since the city of Mathura, which i.s de.scribed as its centre, is more 
than 30 miles distant from the most northern point, Kotban,and only six from 
T.arsi to the south : and Elliot in his glossary quotes the following couplet as 
fixing its limits : — 

^ ^ SRT m n 

>o 

On one side Bar, on another Sona, on the third the town of Riirasen ; 
these are the limits of the P-aj Chaura.si, the Mathur^ circle.” 

• Mr. Fergussoo, in his Indian Architecturef doubts whether this temple was ever really dedi- 
cated to the Bun. In so doing he only betrays bis wpnted linguistic ignorance. Martand is not, 
as he supposes^ simply a place-name, without any known connotation, but is the actual dedi- 
cation title of the temple itself. 
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According to this authority the area has been diminished by one half ; as 
Bat is in the Aligarh district, Sona, famous for its hot sulphur springs, is in 
Gur-ginw ; while the ‘ Surasen ka ganw’ is supposed to be Batesar,* a place of 
some note on the Jamuni and the scene of a large horse fair held on the full 
moon of K&rtik. It might equally mean any town in the kingdom of Mathurd, 
or even the capital itself, as King Dgrasen, whom Krishna restored to the 
throne, is sometimes styled Sdrasen. Thus, too, Arrian mentions Mathurd as 
a chief town of the Siiraseni, a people specially devoted to the worship of Her- 
cules, who may be identified with Balardma : and Mann (II., 19) clearly in- 
tends Mathurd by Siirasenaf when he includes that country with Kuru-kshetra, 
Panchdla and Matsya, in the region of Brahmarshi, as distinguished from 
Brahmavarta. But though it must be admitted that the circle is sometimes 
drawn with a wider circumference, as will be seen in the sequel to this chapter, 
still it is not certain which of the two rests upon the better authority. In any 
case, the lines above quoted cannot be of great anriquity, seeing that they con- 
tain the Persian word hadd ;} and, as regards the unequal distances between 
the city of Mathura and different points on the circumference, it has only to 
be remembered that the circle is an ideal one, and any point within its outer 
verge may he roughly regarded as its centre. 

As the anniversary of Krishna’s birth is kept in the month of Bbddon, it is 
then that the perambulation takes place, and a series of melas is held at the dif- 
ferent woods, where the rds4dd is celebrated. This is an unwritten religious 
drama, which represents the most popular incidents in the life of Krishna, and 
thus corresponds very closely with the miracle plays of mediaeval Ohristendom. 
The arrangement of the performances forms the recognized occupation of a 
class of Brahmans residing chiefly in the villages of Karahla .and Pisaya who 
are called Basdfaaris and have no other profession or means of livelihood. The 
complete series of representations extends over a month or more, each scene 

* Father Ticffentbaler, ia hia Geography of India, tnakca the following mention of Batcear 
**Llea (^Ubre ct bien bati aur le Djemna, S8 millee d’Agra. Une mnltitnde de peuple a’y 
raaaemble pour ae laver dana ce fleuve et poor cdUbrer une foire en Octobre. On rend un culte 
ici dans beaucoop dc temples bktis sur le Djemna, 4 Mahaileo tant rer4r^ de tout Funivera 
adonne 4 la luzure; car Mahadco cat le Priape dee sneiena qii’eacenaent, ah quelle honte! toutea 
lea nations. ** 

un 1 n 

t It ia however poaoible, tbongh 1 think improbable, that kad may here stand for the Sanskrit 
hradOf a lake. 
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being acted on the very spot with which the original event is traditionally con- 
nected. The marriage scene, as performed at Sanket, is the only one that 
I have had the fortune to witness : with a garden-terrace for a stage, a grey stone 
temple for back-ground, the bright moon over head, and an occasional flambeau 
that shot a flickering gleam over the central tableau framed in its deep border 
of intent and sympathizing faces, the spectacle was a pretty one and was marked 
by a total absence of anything even verging upon indecorum. The cost of 
the whole perambulation with the performances at the different stations on the 
route is provided by some one wealthy individual, often a trader from Bombay 
or other distant part of India ; and as he is always accompanied by a large 
gathering of friends and retainers, numbering at least 200 or 300 persons, the 
outlay is seldom less than Rs. 5,000 or Rs. 6,000, The local Gosain, whom he 
acknowledges as his spiritual director, organizes all the arrangements through 
one of the Rasdhiris, who collects the troupe (or niarulali as it is called) of 
singers and musicians, and himself takes the chief part in the performance, 
declaiming in set recitative with the mandoli for chorus, w^hile the children who 
personate Radhti and Krishna act only in dumb show. 

The number of sacred places, woods, groves, ponds, wells, hills, and 
temples— all to be visited in fixed order— is very considerable ; there are 
generally reckoned five hills, eleven rocks, four lakes, eighty-four ponds, 
and twelve wells ; but the twelve bans or woods, and the twenty-four upabans 
or groves, are the characteristic feature of the pilgrimage, which is thenco 
called the Ban-Jatra. The numbers 12 and 24 have been arbitrarily selected 
on account of their mystic significance ; and few of the local pandits, if 
required to enumerate either group offhand, would be able to complete the 
total without some recourse to guesswork. A little Hindi manual for the 
guidance of pilgrims has been published at Mathurd and is the popular 
authority on the subject. The compiler, however great his local knowledge and 
priestly reputation, has certainly no pretensions to accuracy of scholarship. 
His attempts at etymology are, as a rule, absolutely grotesque, as in the 
two sufficiently obvious names of Khaira (for Khadira) and Sher-garh (from 
the Emperor Sher Shah), the one of which he derives from kliedna^ ^ to 
drive cattle,’ and the other, still more preposterously, from sihara^ ‘a marriage 
crown.’ The list which he gives is as follows, his faulty orthography in some 
of the words being corrected 

The 12 Bans ; Madhu-ban, Tiil-ban, Kumud-ban, Bahula-ban, Kdm-ban 
Khadira-ban, Brinda-ban, Bhadra-ban, Bhdndir-ban, Bel-ban, Lolia-ban and 
Mahd-ban. 
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The 24 Upabans : Gokul, Oobardhan, Barsand^ Nand-g4nw, Sanket, Para- 
inadra, Aring, Sessii, Mat, Uncba-ginw, Khel-ban, Sri-knnd, Gandhar?-ban, 
Parsoli, Bilchhu, Bachh*ban, Adi-badri, Karahla, Ajnokh, Pisaya, Kokila-ban, 
Dadhi-ganw, Kot-ban, and Raval. 

This list bears internal evidence of some antiquitj in its want of close 
correspondence with existing facts ; since several of the places, though retaining 
their traditionary repute, have now nothing that can be dignified with the name 
either of wood or grove ; while others are known only by the villagers in tho 
immediate neighbourhood and liave been supplanted in popular estimation by 
rival sites of more easy access or greater natural attractions. 

Starting from Mathura, the pilgrims made their first halt at Madhu-ban, 
in the village of Maholi, some four or five miles to the south-west of the city. 
Here, according to the Puranas, Riiraa’s brother, Satrughna, after hewing down 
the forest stronghold of tho giant Madhu, founded on its site the town of 
Madhu-puri. All native scholars regard this as merely another name for 
Mathura, regardless of the fact that the locality is several miles from the river, 
while Mathur& has always, from tho earliest period, been described as situate 
on its immediate bank. The confusion between the two places runs apparently 
through tho whole of classical Sanskrit literature; as, for example, in tho 
Harivansa (Canto 95) we find the city founded by Satrughna distinctly called, 
not Madhu-puri, but Mathura, which Bhima, tho king of Gobardhan, is repre- 
sented as annexing 

“ When Swaitii's delight, prince Setraghna, had killed Larana, he cut 
dovn the forest of Madhn, and in the place of that Madha>ban founded the 
present city of Mathurd. Then, after B&ma and Bharata had left the worid, 
and the two sons of Stunitr& had taken their place in heaven, Bhima, in order 
to consolidate his dominions, bronght the mty, which had formerly been inde* 
pendent, under the sway of his own family.” 

SI. 
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Some reminiscence of the ancient importance of Maholi would seem to have 
long survived ; for though so close to Mathura, it was, in Akbar’s time and 
for many years subsequently, the head of a local division. By the sacred 
wood is a pond called Madhu-kund and a temple dedicated to Krishna under 
his title of Ghatnr-bhuj, where an annual mela is held on the 11th of the dark 
fortnight of Bhadon. 

From Maholi, the pilgrims turn south to Tal-ban, 4he palm grove,’ where 
BalariLma was attacked by the demon Dhenuk. The village in which it is 
situated is called Tarsi, probably in allusion to the legend ; though locally the 
name is referred only to the founder, one Tara Chand, a Kachhwahd Thakur, 
who in quite modern time moved to it from Satoha, a place a few miles off on 
the road to Gobardhan. They then visit Kumud-ban, ^ of the many water-lilies,’ 
in Uncha-gdnw, and Bahnlarban in Bathi, where the cow Bahula, being seized 
by a tiger, begged the savage beast to spare her life for a few minutes, while she 
went away and gave suck to her little one. On her return, bringing the calf 
with her, the tiger vanished and Krishna appeared in his stead ; for it was the 
god himself who had made this test of her truthfulness. The event is comme- 
morated by the little shrine of Bahula Gae, still standing on the margin of the 
Krishna-kund.* They next pass through the villages of Tos, Jakhin-g4nvr, 
and Mukhar&i, and arrive at Badha-kund, where are the two famous tanks 


* The Tillage of Bathi, haa loog been held moad, bj the Gums of the IUj& of Bharatpnr, 
for the uae of the temple of Sit£ Ram, of which thej are the hereditary mahants. The shrine 
etanda within the walla of the Tillage fort, built by Mahant Kara Kiahan Das in the time of Su- 
ra j Mall. The first zamindars were Kalila, but more recently Brahmans and Kachhwahas. They 
haTe sold 8 biiwaa of their estate to the muafidar, which haTc now been made a separate mahal. 
The sacred groTc of Bahuli-ban, from which the place deriTea its name (originally BahulaTati) 
is separated from the Tillage by a large pond, which has three broad flights of masonry steps in 
front of the little cell called the Go Mandir. In this is a bas-relief of tlie famous cow and its 
calf with their diyinc protector. Close by is a modem temple of Rsdha Krishan or Bihari Ji. 
On the other side of the water is a ruinous temple in the old style of architecture, dedicated to 
Murli Manohar, with a tikkara of cunrilinear outline oTcr the god, and a mandap with three 
open arches on either side to scttc as the nare. The buildings in the fort arc of substantial cha- 
racter and comprise, besides the temple and ordinary domestic offices, s court-room with stone 
arcades, the roof of which cornmands a Tery extensire Tiew of the country round as far as Ma- 
thura, Brindaban, and Nandgswn. The front of the temple of Sita Earn is an interesting and 
successful specimen of architectural eclecticism ; the pillars being thoroughly Hindu in their 
proportions, but with capitals of semi-Corinthisn design ; not unlike tome early adaptations of 
Greek models found in the ruined cities of the Ru/ufzai. The Gossin belongs to the Sri Sam- 
praddya. The bw is one of the stsiloos of the Bsn-j&tn, and the mela is held in it on Bbsdon 
bidi IS. 
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prepared for Krishna’s expiatory ablution after he had slain the bull Arishta** 
Thence they pass on to Gobardhan, scene of many a marvellous incident, and 
visit all the sacred sites in its neighbourhood ; the village of Basdi, where the 
two divine children with their foster-parents once came and dwelt {hasde ) ; the 
Kallol-kund by the grove of Aring ; M6dhuri-kand ; Mor-ban, the haunt of the 
peacock, and Chandra-sarovar, ‘the moon lake where Brahma, joining with 
the Gopis in the mystic dance, was so enraptured with deliglit that, all uncon- 
scious of the fleeting hours, ho allowed the single m'ght to extend over a period 
of six months. This is at a village called Parsoli by the ])eoplo, but which 
appears on the maps and in the revenue-roll only as Muhammad-pur. The 
tank is a fine octagonal basin with stone ghats, the work of llajd Ndhar Sinh 
of Bharat-pnr. After a visit to Paitha,t where the people of Braj ‘came in’ 
(paithd) to take shelter from the storms of Indra under the uplifted range, 
they pass along the heights of the Girl-r6j to Anyor, j ‘ the otlier side,’ and so hy 
many sacml rocks, as Sugandhi-slla, Sindiiri-sila, and Sundar-sila, with its 
temple of Gobardhan-nath, to Gopal-pur, Bilchhu, and QAnthauli, where the 
marriage ‘knot’ {gmth) was tied, that cenfirmed the union of RAdha and 
Krishna. 

* Aring, which is on the road from Matbura to Gobardhan, and only a few milca distant from 
Radb&*k(ind, is supposed to have been the place where the bull was slain, and to hare deiiired its 
name, originally Arisbta-ganw, from the event. 

f At Vaitha the original temple of Cliatur-bhuj is said to have been destroyed by Aarangeeb. 
its successor, which also is now in ruins, was probably built on the old foandattuiis, at it com- 
prised a nave, choir, aud Facrarium, each of the two latter cells being surmounted by a ttkhara. 
It thus bore a general resemblance to the temples of Akbar’s reign at Brinda-ban. The nare 
k unroofed, aud both Ute towers partly demolished ; what remains perfect is only of brick and 
quite plain and unomumeiited. It stands in the kadamb-kha»4i (107 bighas). which spreads over 
tne low grouml at the foot of the village Khera ; its deepest hollows forming the N^rnyaii 
Sarovar, which is only a succession of ponds with here and there a flight of masoury steps. 
A cave is shown, which is believed to reach the whole way to Gobardhan, and to l>e tite one that 
the people oi Braj went into Qmitha) to save tberusclves Irom the wrath of Indra. On road 
to Gobardhan near Barsoli is the Moha*ban, and in it aliugam calleti Mohesvar Mahiideva, thnt is 
said to be sunk an imincnse depth in the ground, and will never allow itself to be covere*i over. 
Several attempts have been made to build a temple over it ; but whenever the r(X;£ bt^gan tc) hv put 
on, the walls were sure to fall in This and several other of the sacred sites in the uoighbourhoorl 
are marked by inscribed tablets set up last century by an officer under Sindhia, 

X Here are two sncient temples dedicated to Gobind Deva and BaUdeva, and a sacred tank, 
called Gobind kund, ascribed to Rani Paduiavatl, the waters of which are supposed to be very 
efflcacions in the cure of letirosy. The Tind-dan, or offerings to the dead, in the ceremonials of 
the Sraddh, have as much virtue here as even at Gaya, Tlu-re arc 40 acres of woodltnd. The 
original ot^iipants are said to have been Klrars. After the mutiny the village was conferred 
for a time on Cbaudhari Daulat Sinh, but r/entually restored to the existing ramindat. 
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Then, following the line of frontier, the pilgrims arrive at Kam-ban, now 
the head-qaarters ot a tahaili in Bharat^pnr territory, 39 miles from Mathuri, 
with the Luk-luk cave, where the boys played blind-man’s bufli’ ; and Aghasnr’s 
cave, where the demon of that name was destroyed ; and leaving Kanwaro- 
ginw, enter again upon British ground near the village of Uncha-ganw, with 
its ancient temple of Baladeva. High on the peak above is Barsana, with its 
series of temples dedicated to Lfirliji, where RAJlid was brought up by her 
parents, Brikhhbhan and Kirat ; and in the glade below, Dobani-kund near 
Cbaksauli, where as Jasoda was cleansing her milk-pail {dohani) she first saw 
the youthful pair together, and vowed that one day they should be husband and 
wife. There too is Prera Sarovar, or love lake, where first the amorous tale 
was told ; and Sinkari Khor, ‘ the narrow opening ’ between the hills, where 
Krishna lay in ambush and levied his toll of milk on the Gopis as they came 
in from Gahvarban, the ‘ thick forest’ beyond. Next are visited Sanket, the 
place of assignation : Rlthora, home of Chandravali, Rtdha’s faithful attendant ; 
and Nand-g4nw, long the residence of Nanda and Jasoda, with the great lake 
F&n-Sarovar at the foot of the hill, where Krishna morning and evening drove 
his foster-father’s cattle to water (pan). Next in order come Karahla/ with 
its fine kadamb trees ; Kamai, where one o4' Radha’s humble friends was 
honoured by a visit from her lord and mistress in the course of their rambles : 
Ajnokh,t where Krishna pencilled his lady’s eyebrows with anjan as she 
reclined in careless mood on the green sward ; and Pisaya,}: where she found 

• Kmhla, or, m it U often spelt, KarheU, is locally derived from har hitna, the movements 
of the hands in the rdi^HU. At the village or Little Mama, a pond bears the same name— kar- 
liela* * * kund— which is there explained as harm hdna, equivalent to pdp moctan. But in the Mainpuri 
district is a large town called Karliiil<~the same word in a slightly modi Bed form— where neither 
of the above etymologies could hold. The name Is more probably connected with a simple natural 
feature, vir., the abundance of the karti plant at each place. 

t Ajnokh, or, in its fuller form, Ajnokhari, is a contraction foi A^jam Pokhar, <the anjan 
lake.* 

t is, in the language of the country, a common expression for ‘hungry and 

tliiraty.* But moat of these derivations are quoted, not for their philological value, but as show- 
ing how thoroughly the whole country side is impregnated with the legends of Krishna, when 
some allusion to him is detected in every village name. In the Vraja-bhakti villsa Fis&yo is 
called Pip4sa-vana ; but it would aeein really to be a corruption of posavya. U is one of the most 
pictureaque spots in the whole district, Witg of very great extent, and in the centre oonsiattng oi 
a sevin of op«n glades leading one into the other, each encircled with a deep belt of magnificent 
Tk of the pdpri, paandM, dhdk and sahora, oi lower 

wImi* «« ff****®*# which are often of such regular outline that they scarcely seem to be of 

natural formation, art popularly known as the bdPan ehauk or ‘52 courts,' though they are uot 
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him fainting with ‘ thirst/ and revived him with a draught of water. Then 
still hearing due north the pilgrims come to Khadira-ban, ‘ tho acacia grove,* 
in Khaira ; Kumar-ban and Javuk-ban in Jau, where Krishna tinged his lady’s 
feet with the red Javak dye, and Kokila-ban, ever musical with the voice of 
‘ the cuckoo’ ; and so arrive at the base of Charan Pahar in Little Bathan, the 
favoured spot, where the minstrel god delighted most to stoj) and |)lay liis 
flute, and where Indra descended from heaven on his elephant Airavata, to do 
him homage, as is to this day attested by the prints of the divine ‘ feet’ charan. 
impressed upon the rock. 

They then pass on through Dadhi-ganw, where Krishna stayed behind to 
divert himself with the milk-maids, having sent Baladeva on ahead with the cows 
to wait for him at Bathan : and so reach Kot-ban, the northernmost point of 
the perambulation. The first village on the homeward route is Sessai (a hamlet 
of Hath^na), where Krishna revealed his divinity by assuming the emblems of 
NArdyan and reclining under the canopying heads of the great serpent Sesha, 
of whom Baladeva was an incarnation ; but the vision was all too higli a mystery 
for the herdsmen’s simple daughters, who begged the two boys to doff such fan- 
tastic guise and once more, as they were wont, join them in the sprightly dance.* 
Then, reaching the Jamuna at Khel-ban by Shergarh,t where Krishna’s tem- 
ples were, decked with ^ the marriage weath’ {sihara)y they follow the course of 
the river through Bihar-ban in PIr-pur, and by Cbu’ghat in the village of Siyara, 
where the frolicsome go<l stolej the bathers' ^ clothes’ ( eft ir), and arrive at Nand- 
ghat. Here Nanda. bathing one night, was carried off by the myrmidons of the 
sea-god Vanina, who had long been lying in wait for this very purpose, since 

really so many. They all swarm with troopi of monkeys. On the eastern border the jungle is 
of luoie ordinar) character, with ragged pilu and renja trees and haril bushes *, but to the west* 
where a pretty view is obtained of the temple-crowned heights of Barsana in the distance, almost 
evtry tree is accompanied by a stem of the urni, which here grows to a consider.'ible height and 
scents the whole air with its masses of flower, which both in perfume and appearance nmeh 
resemble the English honeysuckle. Adjoining the village is a pond called Kishori-kuud and two 
temples, visited by the Ban-jdtra pilgrims, Bhadon sudi 9. 

* According to the Vishnu Turana, this transformation was not effected for the benefit of 
the Gopis, but was a vision vouchsafed to Akrur on the bank of the Jamund ihc day he fetched 
the bojs from Briuda-ban to attend the tourney at Mathura. 

t This is a curious specimen of perverted etymology, iilustrating the persistency with wijich 
Hindus and Muhammadans each go their own way and ignore the other’s existence. The town 
unqestionably derives its name from a large fort, of which the ruins still remain, built by the 
Emperor Sher Shih. 

t In the Vishnu Purano thi, famooe incident le not motioned at all. 
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their master knew that Krislina would at once follow to recover his foster-father, 
and thus, the depths of ocean, too, no less than earth, would be gladdened with 
the vision of the incarnate deity. The adjoining village of Bhay-ganw derives 
its name from the 'terror’ (bliaj/) that ensued on the news of NanJa’s disappear- 
ance. The pilgrims next pass throngh Bachh-ban, where the demon Bach- 
husur was slain; the two villages of Basui, where the Gopis were first 'subdued' 
{baif-di) by the power of love ; Atas, Nari-semri,* Chhatikra, and Akrur, where 
Kansa’s perfidious invitation to the contest of arms was received; and wend 
their way beneath the temple of Bhatrond, w'here one day, when the boys’ stock 
of provisions bad run short, some Brahmans’ wives supplied their wants, though 
the husbands, to whom application was first made, had churlishly refused.! So 

* A large fair, called the Nau Durga, ia held at the village of Nari-Semri during the dark 
fortnight of Chait, the commencement of the Hindu year. The same festival is also celebratctl 
at Sauchauli in the Kosi pargana and at Nagar^Kot in Gur-gAnw, though not on precisely the 
same days. Tlie word Semri is a corruption of Syamald-ki, with reference to the ancient shrine 
of Devi, who has Syamali for one of her names (compare smi/ta^ ‘ an ant-hill,* for syamiha). 
The present temple is a small modem budding, with nothing at all noteworthy about it. It 
stands on the margin of a tine large piece of water, nod in connection with it are two small 
d/iariMd/a.*, lately built by pilgrims from Agra. A much larger building for the same purpose 
was coTumeuced by a baniya before the mutiny, but the work was stopt by his death. The offer* 
ings ordinarily amount to at least Rs. 2,000 a year, and are enjoyed in turn by three groups of 
shareholders, i jr., the zandndsrs of Semri old village, of Birja-ka-nagara and of Devi Sinh-ka- 
nagara, to each of whom a turn comes every third year. They bad always spent the whole of the 
money on their own private uses, but at my s^uggestion they all agreed to give an annual sum of 
Us. 150 to expend on conservancy during the fair time and on local iminrovements. The first 
work to have been taken in hand w'^as the completion of the haniya’s rest-house. 1 estimated the 
cost at Us. 1,050 had begun to collect bricks aiui stone and moitar. when my traush r from 
the district took place, and the project immediately fell through. If the work bad once been 
started, the pilgrims w ould have gladly contributetl to it ^ and in addition to the ilhurmsdla, which 
was of very substantial construction, so far as it had gone, there would soon have been a masonry 
ghat to the pond and a phiiitatiou of trees round about the temple. But Dii:- aliter visvm ett. The 
principal fair begins on the new moon of Chait and lasts for nine days. On the sixth there iaavery 
large gathering at the rival eiirine of the tame goddess at Sanchauli ; but during all the remain- 
der of tlie time the Agra and Delhi road is crowded day and night with foot passengers and veht- 
clts of every description. Fortunately none of the visitors for religious purposes stay more than 
a few hours; and thus, though it is the most popular mela in the whole district, there is never 
nuy very gnat crowjl at any one particular time, for as one set of people comes, another goes. 
Special days arc even assigned to particular castes aud localities: thus the Agra people have one 
day, the Jadons of the neigli hour hood another, the Gauruas a third, and so on. The second fair 
is held on the Akh-tij, the third day of the bright fortnight of Baisskh. 

t To commemorate the event, a fair called the Bhatmola is held on the spot on the full 
moon of Kartik. Compare the story of David repulsed by the churlish Nabal, but afterwards 
succoured by his wife Abigail. 
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they arrive at Brindd-han^ where many a sacred ghdt and venerable shrine claim 
devout attention. 

The pilgrims then cross the river and visit the tangled thickets of Bel>ban 
in Jahdngfr-par; the town of M&t with the adjoining woods of Bhadra-ban^ 
scene of the great conflagration, and Bhdndiivban, where the son of Rohini 
first received his distinctive title of Bala*rdma, t:6., Ramd the strong, in u^ose- 
qaence of the prowess he had displayed in vanquishing the demon Pralamba*; 
D&ngoli, where Krishna dropt his ^ staff {dang)* and the fair lake of Mdn« 
sarovar,t scene of a fit of lover’s 'pettishness’ (mdn). Hien follow the villages 
of Fiparanli, with its broad spreading pipal trees; Loha-ban, perpetuating the 
defeat of the ({emon Lohasurt ; Gopdlpur, favourite station of the herdsmen, and 
Rival, where Radha’s mother, Kirat, lived with her father, Surbh&n, till she went 
to join her husband at Barsina. Next comes Burhiya-kd*khedi, home of the 

* The name Dingoli U realiv derived Item the poeition of the village on the * high river 
bank,* which ia also called dang. 

t The name ia probably derived from the tree lodha of lodhra. The demon Slain by Kriihna 
ia atylod Loha^jaagha in late local Sanakrit literatOre, but apparently ia not mentioned at all in any 
ancient work. Here ia a pond called Kriahna*knnd, and a temple of Gopinith, built in the old 
style, with a ahrine and. porch, each surmounted by a riAAdra, the one over the god being mooh 
the higher of the two. The doorways have aquare lintels and jambs of stone with a band of 
carving. The date assigned to the building is 171S, which is probably not far from coried. 
Outside is the lower part of a red sandstone. figure set in the gronnd, called Lohisnr Daitya, the 
upper part much worn by the knives and mattocks that are sharpened upon it. Here are made 
offerings of iron (hha) which become the perquisite of a family of Mahi Brahmans living In 
MathuT&. The Ban&dh BrHiman at the temple baa only the offerings that are made specially 
there. About the Erishua-kand is a Kadamb-khandi of rather stunted growth, and some very 
fine plpal treefc. Immediately under the roots of one of them is a small well, called Gop kfia, 
which always has water in it, though the pond dries op in the month of Jetfa. Over it is a 
atone rudely carved with two figures said to represent Gopls. A small shrine on the oppoaite 
aide ol the kund has been erected over some sculptures of no great antiquity, which were found 
In the pond. I arranged with the Gokul Gos&ins to have the 6aa planted with trees, which 
when grown up would be a great boon to the pilgrims. They were getting on well when I left, 
but probably no further care will now be taken for their maintenanoe. 

{ The M&n-sarovar on the borders of Fanl<ginw is a lakeof no great depth or extent and in 
the hot weather moat of it dries up. Lakhmi D&s, a Goaain of the B4dh(i Ballabb persnasifai, 
owns the whole of the village and has a little hennitage on the bank, prettily aitoated 
In the midst of some venerable jamaa trees, the remains of an old garden, said to have 
been planted by a R4ja of Ballabh-garh, to whom is also ascribed a chkattri, with a ribbed 
atone roof. There are two smsU and plain modem shrines, one of which wu built by Mohaiil, 
the B4ui of Sfiraj Mall, who is commemorated by the Gangd Mobin JSunj at Brindi*ban. 
the adjoining ghana, or wood, spreads over several hundreds of acres and is qnlie diilei^ 
ent in character from any other in Braj, the treei being all, with scircely an exesptioii, 
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old dame whose son had taken in marriage B&dh&ls companion, Mtovati. The 
fickle Krishna saw and loved, and in order to gratify his passion undistarbed, 
assumed the husband's form. The unsuspecting bride received him fondly to 
her arms ; while the good mother was enjoined to keep (dose watch below and, 
if any one came to the door pretending to be her son by no means to open to 
him, but rather, if he persisted, pelt him with brick-bats till he ran away. So 
the honest man lost his wife and got Us head broken into the bargain. 

After leaving the scene of this meiry jest, ihe pilgrims pass on to Bandi- 
ganw, a name commemorative of Jasoda’s two faithful domestics, Bandi and Anan- 
di, and arrive at Baladeva, with its wealthy temple dedicated in honour of that 
divinity and hi? spouse, Bicvati. Then, beyond the village of Hathaura, are the 
two river landing-places, Chint4-haran, ‘ the end of doubt,' and Brahmdnda, 
^creation,’ gh4t. Here Krishna’s playmates came running to tell Jasodd that 
the naughty boy had filled his mouth with mud. She took up a stick to 
punish him, but he, to prove the story false, unclosed his lips and showed her 
there, within the compass of his baby cheeks, the whole ‘created* universe with 
all its worlds and circling seas distinci Close by is the town of Mahi-ban, 
famous for many incidents in Krishna’s infancy, where he was rocked in the 
cradle, and received his name from the great pandit Garg, and where he put 
to death Piitana and the other evil spirits whom Kansa had commissioned to 
destroy him* At Gokul, on the river-bank, are innumerable shrines and tem- 
ples dedicated to the god under some one or other of his favourite titles, Madan 
Mohan, M&dhava Etie, Brajesvara,Gokul-nath,Navanit-priya, and Dwaraka-n6th: 
and when all have been duly honoured with a visit, the weary pilgrims finally 
recross the stream and sit down to rest at the point from which they started, 
the VisrSnt Ghat, the holiest place in the holy city of Matliurd. 


remja^ or chhonhar, three kindred Bpecies of acacia. Part of It lies within the boBiers of 
Arua and PiparauU j but by far the greater part is in P&ni-gaaw and ia the property of the 
Mah&rajaof Bharatpur» who has frequently beem tempted to aell the timber and convert it 
into Arewood. It ia much to be hoped that he will always withhold his consent from an 
act which would destroy all the beauty of the scene and be so offensive to the religious 
sentiments of bis fellow Hindba. There are no relics of antiquity, nor indeed could there 
be; for both lake and woo<l arc all in the kh&dar^ or alluvial land, which at no very 
distant period must have been the bed of the Jamuni ; it is still flooded by it in the rains. 
Though a legend has been invented to connect the place with Badha and Krishna, the name as 
originally bestowed probably bore reference to the Mdnnsa lake on Mount Kail^ in the Hima 
layas, sacred to Mahadeva. 
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Ab may be gathered frimi the above narrative^ it is only the twelve bant 
that, ae a role, are connected with the Paniinik legends of Krishna and Bala* 
lima, and these are all specified by name in the Mathnri Mih&tmya. On the 
other hand, the twenty-four upaban$ refer mainly to B&dhi's adventures, and 
have no ancient autibority whatever. Of the entire number, only three were, till 
quite recent times, placeaof any note, inr., Ookul, Oobardhan, and B&dhi-kund, 
and their exceptional character admits of easy explanation: Gokul, in all classi- 
cal Sanskrit literature, is the same as Mah&-ban, which is -included among the 
ions; Oobardhan is as much a centre of sanctity as Mathuii itself, and is only 
for the sake of uniformity inserted in either iist^; while lUidhi-kund, as the 
name denotes, is the one primary souroe from which the goddess derives her 
modem reputation. It is now insisted that the parallriism is in aU respects 
complete; for, as Krishna has four special dwelling-plaoes, Maihuri, Mah&-ban, 
Oobardhan, and Mand-g&nw, so has Badh4 four also in exact correspondence, 
vii.y Brind&«ban, Bdval,* R&dh&-kund, and Bars&na. 

The perambulation, as traced in the foregoing sketch, is the one ordinarily 
performed, and includes all the most popular shrines; but a far more elaborate 
enumeration of the holy places of Braj is given in a Sanskrit work, existing 
only in manuscript, entitled Vraja'bhakti-vil&sa. It is of no great antiquity, 
having been compiled, in the year 1553 A.D., by the N&iiyan Bhatt, who has 
been already mentioned. f Ho is said to have been a resident of Unch4-gfinw near 
Barsdna, but he describes himself as writing at Sri-kund, t. s., B&dhk-kund. It 
is divided into 13 sections extending over 108 leaves, and is professedly based 
on theParamahansa Sanhita. It specifies as many as 133 bans or woods, 91 on 

* K&\’al ii Btill included iu the perumbulation of Gokul, and till the foundation of the neir 
temple of Ji at Qari^a waa a much more popular place of pilgrimage than it is now. 
VrobaMy the whole oi old B&val has been washed awsy by the Jamuna, and a similar fate 
threatens before long to overtake the present temple of Lirli Ji, built by Kuabil, Seth, in the 
early part of this century. The river wall, by which it was protected, has already in great 
measure fallen. Tho. Tujari, Chhote Lll, has a tanad dated the SOth year of Muhammad Bhah 
(1739 A.D.) in which the Yasir Kann-ud-din Khin assigns Bup Chand, the then Pujiri, one 
rupee a day for his support from the revenues of the Mahi>ban tahsSl. There is a garden sur> 
rounded by a substantial wail, from the top of which there is a good view of the City and 
Gantouments of Mathura. In its centre is a pavilion with stone arcades in the same style as 
the temple and built by the same Seth. About oue-half of the village land is cut up by ravines 
and uncuUurablc. Some years ago there used to be a ferry here and a large colony of boatmen, 
who were all thrown out of employ when the ferry was closed and a. pontoon bridge substituted 
for the old bridge of boats between Mat hurk and Uansganj. 

t The colophon of the Vraja-bhaktirviltsa runs as follows Srimad Bhkskar*ktmaja-Nara- 
yana Bhatta-viraebite Vraja>bbakti*vilasc Paramahaiisa-aaobitodiharane Vraja-Mkhstenya-nird 
pane Vana-yktra-praiange Yraja-yktra^prasangike trayodaa^' dhykyah* 
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die right bank of the Jamnnk and 42 on the left, and groups them under differ* 
ent heads as follows: — 

L — The 12 Bans : 1, Malia-ban ; 2, Kumya-ban ; 3, Kokila-ban ; 4, T4I-ban; 
5, Kumud-ban;6, Bhandir-ban ; 7, Chhatra-ban 8, Khadira-ban ; 9, Loha- 
ban, 10, Bhadra-ban ; 11, Bahula-ban ; 12, Vilva-ban,i. Bel-ban. 

II. —The 12 Upabans: 1, Brahma-ban; 2, Apsata-bauiS, Vihvala-ban ; 
4, Kadamb-ban ; 5, Svarna-ban ; 6, Surabhi-ban ; 7, Prem-ban ;t 8, Mayura, 
t. e., Mor-ban ; 9, Manengiti-ban ; 10, Sesha-saiyI-ban ; 11, N4rada-ban ; 12, 
Paraniananda-ban. 

III. — The 12 Prati-bans : 1, Ranka-ban ; 2, Vart4-ban; 3, Karahla; 4, 
£amya-ban ; 5, Anjana-ban ; 6, Kama-ban ; 7, Krishna-kshipanaka ; 8, Nanda- 
prekshana ; 9, Indra-ban; 10, Siksha-ban ; 11, Chandravati-ban; 12, Lohaban.{ 

IV. — The 12 Adhi-bans: 1, Mathura; 2, Radha-kund; 3, Nanda-grama ; 
4, Gata-sthiiiia ; 5, Lalita-grama ; 6, Brisha-bhAnu-pur ;§ 7, <3okul ; 8, Baladeva ; 
9, Gobardhan ; 10, Java^ban ; 11, Brinda-ban; 12, Sankei 

V. — The 5 Sovya-bans; VL the 12 Tapo-bans; VII. the 12 Moksha-bans; 
VIII. the 12 KAma-bans ; IX. the 12 Artha-bans ; X. the 12 Dhanna-bans ; 
XL the 12 Siddhi-bans— all of which the reader will probably think it unne- 
cessary to enumerate in detail. 

To every ban is assigned its own tutelary divinity; thus Halayudha 
(Baladeva) is the patron of Maha-ban ; Gopinath of KAm-ban ; Na+a-vara of 
Kokila-ban ; Damodar of Tal-ban ; Kesava of Kumud*ban ; Sridharaof Bhandir* 
ban ; Hari of Chhatra-ban ; Narayan of Khadira-ban ; Hayagriva of Bhadra- 
ban ; Padina-nabha pf Bahula-ban ; Janardana of Bel-ban ; Adi-vadrisvara of 
Paramananda ; Paramesvara of Kam«ban (prati>>ban) ; Jasoda-nandan of Nand« 
ganw ; Gokulchandrama of Gokul ;Murlidhar of Karahla ; Lila-kamala-lochana 
of Ilasya-ban ; Lokesvara of Upahara-ban ; Lankadhipa-kola-dhvansi of Jahnu- 
ban ; and Srishatsilankshyana of Bhuvaua-ban. 


^ ( hhatra-ban repretenia the town of Chh&U. The only apot mentioned In connection with 
\t the Suraj-kund, a pond which still exists and bears the same name, but is not now held 
in much regard. 

t Snrabhi-ban adjoins Gobardhan. Near Prem-ban is the Frem-sarorar. 

t The one Lolia-ban on the right bank of the river is described as the scene of the destruction 
of Jarisandha’s armies ; the other, on the left bank, U more correctly styled Lolue^jangha-ban. 

§ Brisfaa-bhjinu-par is intended is the Saoskrit original of Baraina, bat Inoorreetij so. 
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33ifl four lat^naned woods ate giyat as the limits o£ the Braj Handal in 
the folfowing sloka, and it is distinctly noted that the <a1y of Mathar4 is at the 
same distance, ns., 21 kos, from each one of them 

The Pandits, who were asked to reconcile these limits with those mentioned 
in the Hindi couplet previously quoted, declared Hasya-ban in the east to be 
the same as Barhadd in Aligarh: Upahara-ban in the west as Sona in Gurginw; 
Jahnu-ban to the south the same as Siirasen-ki-g&nw, or Batesar; and Bhuvana- 
ban to the north, Bhdkhan-ban near Shergarh. The identification is probably 
little more than conjectural ; but a superstition, which is at once both comparatively 
modem and also practically obsolete, scarcely deserves a more protracted inves- 
tigation than has already been bestowed upon it. 

Next to the Bair-jAtra, the most popular local festvity is the Holi, which is 
observed for several days in succession at different localities. Several of the usages 
are, I believe, entirely unknown beyond the limits of Braj, even to the people of 
the country ; and, so far as I could ascertain by enquiries, they had never been 
witnessed by any European. Accordingly, as the festival fell unusually early 
in 1877, while the weather was still cool enough to allow of a mid*day ride without 
serious inconvenience, I took advantage of the opportunity thus aftbrded me and 
made the round of all the principal villages in the ChhatA and Kosi parganas where 
the rejoicings of the Phdl Dol, for so these Hindu Saturnalia are popularly termed, 
are celebrated with any peculiarities, visiting each place on its special f^te-day. 
The following is an account of what I saw: — 

Feb. 22nd, Barsdna, the Rangila iZbK,— In the middle of the town is a 
small open square, about which are grouped the stately mansions and temples 
built by the groat families who resided here during the first half of the 18th 
century. A seat in the balcony over the gateway of the house still occupied 
by the impoverished descendants of the famous KatAra, Bfip Ram, the founder 
of BarsAna’s short-lived magnificence, commands a full view of the humours 
of the crowd below. The cheoriness of the holiday-makers as they throng the 
narrow winding streets on their way to and from the central square, where 
they break up into groups of bright and ever-varying eorabinatioas of colour ; 
with the buffooneries of the village clowns and the grotesque dances of the 
lusty swains, who with castanets in hand caricature in their movements the 
conventional graces of the Indian ballet-girl, 
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Criiptm mtah doeta ftmm la^i 

oil mfV * ap a loffioientlj amiuing spactaole; bat these are ; only ii^lndes 
and aooessories to the great event of the day. This is a sham fight between 
the men firom the neighbooring village of Nand-g&aw and the BarsAna ladies, 
the wives of the QosAins of the temple of L4rli Ji, which stands high on the 
caest of the rock that overlooks the arena. The women have thdr mantles 
drawn down over their faces and are armed with long heavy bambns, with 
which they deal their opponents many shrewd blows on the head and shonlders. 
The latter defend themselves as best they can with round leather shields and 
stags’ horns. As they dodge in and out amongst the crowd and now and 
again have their flight cat off and are driven back upon the band of exdted 
viragoes, many langhabie incidents occur. Not nnfreqnently blood is drawn, 
but an accident of the kind is regarded rather as an omen of good fortune and 
has never been known to give rise to any iU>feeling. Whenever the fury of 
their female assailants appears to be subsiding, it is again excited by the men 
shouting at them snatches of the following ribald rhymes. They are not 
worth translation, since they consist of nothing but the repetition of the 
abusive word adld, applied to every person and thing in BarsAna. That town 
being the reputed home of BAdhA, the bride, its people are styled her brothers ; 
while the Nand<gAnw men account themselves the brothers of Krishna, the 
bridegroom:— 

Itu ^ B 

irm ^ ^ i 

tm latiw ^ B 

i 
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FA> i8rd^ Ano&er aham fight^ m m the pnoeding day, 

only with iha oharaoton tevenadj the vomen on thia oooarion bang flie 
wivea of the Ghiaiiiia of the Nand'ganv temple, and their antagoniata the 
men of Baistaat The oombatanta are dimni np more in battle^uny, iAatead 
of akirmiahing by twoa and ihreeai and rally round a amall yellow pennon that 
ia oarried in their midat ; bat the ahow ia leaa potnieaqne in ita aooeaaoriea, 
being held on a Tety dnaiy apot ontaide the town, and waa more of a Fhallio 
orgie.- 

J^ab. ilthf th» Bolt. PMlea.-xHeie ia a aacred pond oalled PrahUd- 
knnd, and the fitot of ita haring preaerred ita origin^ name girea a dne, 
aa in ao many parallel oaaea, to the older form of the name now bmne by the 
village. Local pandHa would derive the word pAd/m from the verb pAdrna, 
to tear in pieoea,” with a reference to the fate of Frahldd’a impiona father, 
Hitanya-Kaaipu : but auoh a formation would be oontraiy both to rule and to 
experience, and the word ia, beyond a doubt, a corruption of PtahUda-gr&ma. 

Arriving at the village about an hour before aunaet, I found a crowd of 
some 5,000 people doaely packed in the narrow apaoea on the margin of the 
pond and awarming over the topa of the bousea and the btanohea of all the 
treea in the neighbourhood. A large bonfire had been ataoked half-way 
between the pond and a little ahrine dedicated to Prahl&d, inaide which the 
Khera-pat, or Panda, who waa to take the chief part in the performance of the 
day, waa aitting telling hia beada. At 6 p. x. the pile waa lit, and, being com- 
posed of the most inflammable materials, at once burst into such a tremendous 
blaze that I felt myself soorohing, though the little hillook where I was seated 
was a good many yards away. However, the lads of the village kept on 
running close round it, jumping and dancing and brandishii^ their Idthu, 
while the P&nda went down and dipped in the pond and then, with his 
dripping psyn and dhoH on, ran back and made a feint of passing through 
the fire. In reality he only jumped over the outermost vergv of the smod- 
dering ashes and then dashed into his cel! again, much to the dissatisfaction 
of the speoiatora, who aay that the former incumbent used to do it much 
more thoroughly. If on the next reotirrence of the festival the P&nda shows 
himself equally timid, the village prepnetora threaten to eject him, as 
au impostor, from the le nd which he holds rent-firee simply on the score of his 
being fire-proofi 

fib. iSth, jSTon.'— After sitting a little wldle at a naeh of the ordinary 
character, given by one of the principal traders in the town, I went on to see 
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ibe thmp&ij or more special Holi performances^ got np by tbe <£fferent bodies 
of J4t zamindarSi each in their own quarter of the town. The dancers, cxcki- 
sively men and boys, are all members of tbe proprietory clan, and are 
all dressed alike in a very high'-waisted fall skirted white robe, reaching to 
the ankles, called ajhagd, with a reipagriy in which is set at the back of the 
head a long tinsel plume, halangi, to represent the peacock feathers with which 
Krishna was wont to adorn himself as he rambled through the woods. The 
women stand at one end of the court-yard with their mantle drawn over thehr 
faces and holding long IdthUj with which, at a later period of the proceedings, 
they join in the Holi sports. Opposite them are the bandsmen with drums, 
cymbals and timbrels, and at their back other men with sticks and green 
twigs, which they brandish about over their heads. The space in the 
middle is circled by torch-bearers and kept clear for the dancers, who are 
generally six in number, only one pair dancing at a time. Each performer, 
in the dress as above described, has a knife or dagger in his right hand and 
its scabbard in his left. At first, darting forward, they make a feint of thrust- 
ing at the women or other spectators, and then pointing the knife to their own 
breast they whirl round and round, generally backwards, the pace growing 
faster and more furious and the clash of thft band louder and louder, till at 
last they sink down, with their flowing robe spread out all round them, in 
a sort of curtsey, and. retire into the back ground, to be succeeded by another 
pair of perfonners. After a pair of men comes a pair of boys, and so on 
alternately with very little variation in the action. Between the dances a 
verse or two of a song is sang, and at the end comes the Holi khelna. This is 
a very monotonous performance. The women stand in a line, their faces 
veiled, and each with a Idthi ornamented with bands of metal and gaudy 
pendents, like the Bacchantes of old with the thyrsus, and an equal number 
of men oppose them at a few yards’ interval. The latter advance slowly with 
a defiant air and continae shouting snatches of sourrilous song till they are 
close upon the women, who then thrust out their Idtkis, and without uttering 
a word follow them as they turn their back and retreat to their original stands 
ing-place. Arrived there, they let the women form again in line as they were 
at first and then again advance upon them precisely as before, and so it 
goes on till their repertory of songs is exhausted, or Uicy have no voice left 
to sing them. To complete my description I here give some specimens 
of these 9 dkhi$ or verses, and have added notes to all the words that seemed 
likely to require explanation. They are many of them too coarse and at the 
same time too stupid to make it desirable for mo to translate them in fall 
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SR? I 

Htfw I 

50 i*ii % ^ sR^clm II < n 

N. 

>9 

^ WSJI ^ ^ Ign g[H Jri«R B 

g*^r ^ ^ ^ eiF! ^ tr^T^ i 

^T in ^ 5 T ^ tint ^Ilpft Fni fniT^ B 

mw ni?i^ ^ m itt! b s b 
^i nn ^ \ 

B 5 ^ sum n l« nTnl ^ wsr ^ b 9 b 

W Os 

f^TBR % m nif sfinii % »rin i 
intsRc ^ BTS nil ^ nin % nfn b » 

fRi %Tnlf nrc nil 1^ nro i 

iiTin ^ niaitn b i( b 

^ ini ^ I 

i1^ 5i mil i1^ ^ nflil ^(1 b $ a 

iR irm %% ii<l i 

snc mm m mt 'winl wit iH’cl i 
l« fni^ inr iwnn li^ i 

>o 

mi nin m mi «n^ ^ im i1 • 
im 5111 mi n 1 T 3 PC ^’C nmi: ircl b » a 
M ^ ill if ftma I 

itRi ^ iinIniT ilPf ^ iH: im<1 a 

1. KriihiiA mjs to Udho: Aiklierif ■hewiiloome. Shi wt the AoriAt on tho (be line flnl 
thing in the orening and will allp ont at midnight, 

S. Ja6i, th«D : Jajr«g» Uj Itadri. 70R1 will he pot to ahamo, 
a. INIptri, sadnen. 

i. Whather yon gfm or whatner 100 rafote, 

7. Apfi Inpairti two and two* m m rtka 9i$t or noAeAaag,a JtwV:iarp. Od§9r^ ajars 

Cribri for pldM^ atisad. 
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mPWt ^ ^ ^ • 

5r TO «iftT ^ 5tpw ?> froin^ i 

^ TO TOP ^ fiiW«K! « e l» 

^om I 

Hit flf! «Rt »mf«Brr «itTt5^ « 

VTOi ^ SKt wsf) xnaf^xn tov to % tr^r • 6 i 
IKt TOT fii^ TO wif^ I 
^ f5«rc J ^ gawft TOKi?^ n ^o n 
2sf« 3tT 3 ^ m^m I 

^ ^ «im TOf^iiTT iRlft TO a a 

erfii 5(3 ^nt J| I 

afii lanai wq R qr wnci to n 

Jt *it®| a 

a il ^ ^g «TO TO ^lat *Kiit *1 0 <1^ a 
5 %t to airtt I 

■TOifTO it gw TO^I WT aw asiw *riTT a 

gw w5> to *rt*i wwg wlw ^ w a a 

auTTO ^ i WW3 It^t I 

aiw iiTT ^ w^m aiw itiT ^tWT itr^t B <18 a 
TO a i lw itw TO wp ?t<t I 

a. XaiMM for Aaain «4 ) A4 m, eiotbet} portfr d, a pot. 

9. Pija, for ptj'tyi dAof . 

10. Kal, happineM . 

11. Baijfdn, for bdnh, arm. 

It. jrWa, an ornament that haage pendent from the elbow* 

18. Maktro, a meaa of rice and eour milk. 


uou aoiroB. 
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fq HflUR OTW HIT wn ?ltT II If 

^ H3T ^ I 

n H HTWT 9|5^rTm^5^iHifHTT?^«is«i 

0 *> >0 N 1 ^ ^ 

«H fSw^ r gH H9l hfIi I 

itTT)^ %WT TfTOT^ «^I 0 I 

5n(! HH HR Trat 53nt I 

int Hf « vm fii^^T ^ ft fitr ^ ITS n a® i 

^ ^ I 

HT^ i^H III issi^ ft llrt HtH trnt 1 7& t 

March iHf Koiin — Spend an hour or two in the afternoon as a spectator 
of the Hell sports at the Gomaii-KundL Each of the six Jat villages of the 
Danda P41* has two or more ehaupdii^ which come up one after the other in a 
long prooessioni stopping at short intervals on the way to dance in the manner 
above described, bat seveial at a time instead of in single pairs. One of the 
performers ezeonted a pa$ dc ml monnted on a dafy or large timbrel, which was 
supported on the shoulders of four other men of his troupe. Bands of mummers 
(or ewAnge) were also to be seen, one set attired as Muhammadan fakirs; another 
{ghdyaUm hd ewdng) as wounded warriors, painted with streaks, as it were of 
blood, and with sword-blades and daggers so bound on to their neok and arms 

15. Sifihu a wootn'i dopeiki, 

Jhaffd, ft maA'i dreis. 
la Adktaff la the middle. 

Bard, $sk omemeot worn bj women on the elbow. 

17. Suk, the piftnet Yenaft, which U regarded m ftusplcloos . 

CAalae, the Mine fte the more common gauna, 

IS. Jori, for tori, oobrdaoiU 
Jom, lait, psaslon. 

1 a Dp out, the dftr«tlme. 

Khaddaa, ft daj pit. 

^Any sttbdlflsloa of ftldl olftole osUedaPdf, snd the town of Soil Isthecsatie of one 
snob sob-dlvlsloa, whieh is known •• tbs Dtnda P&l. 

25 
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and other parte of the body that they seemed to be tranafized ty them. Some 
long iron rods were actually thmst through their protruded tongue and their 
cheeks, and in this ghastly guise and with drawn swords in their hands, with 
which they kept on dealing and parrying blows, the pair of oombatante peram- 
bulated the crowd. 

Marehind . — At 2p.it. ride over toBathen for the Rol8nga]nela,aud find a 
place reserved for me on a raised terrace at the junction of four streets in the cen- 
tre of the village. Every avenue was closely packed with the densest throng, 
and the house-tops seemed like gardens of flowers udth the bright dresses of the 
women. Most of them were J4ts by caste and wore their distinctive costume, a 
petticoat of coarse country stuff worked by their own hands with figures of birds, 
beasts, and men, of most grotesque design, and a mantle thickly sewn all over 
with discs of talc, which flash like mirrors in the sun and quite dazzle the 
sight. The performers in the ehmpdi could scarcely force their way through the 
crowd, much less dance, but the noise of the band that followed dose at their 
heels made up for all shortcomings. There was a great deal of singing, of a 
very vociferous and probably also a very licentious character ; but my ears 
were not offended, for in the general din it was impossible to distinguish a 
single word. Handfuls of red powder {abir) mixed with tiny partides of 
glis tening talc were thrown about, up to the balconies above and down on the 
heads of the people below, and seen through this atmosphere of coloured 
doud, the frantic gestures of the throng, their white clothes and faces all 
stained with red and ydlow patches, and the great timbrels with bunches of 
peacocks’ feathers, artifical flowers and tinsel stars stuck in their rim, borne 
above the players’ heads and now and again tossed up hij^ m the air, com- 
bined to form a curious and picturesque spectacle. After the music came a 
po»u of rustics each bearing a rough jagged branch of the prickly acada, 
stript of its leaves, and in their centre one man with a small ydlow pennon on 
a long staff, yellow being the colour appropriate to the Spring season and the 
Gh>d of Love. The whole party slowly made its way through the village to an 
open plain outside, where the crowd assembled cannot have numbered less 
than 19,000. Here a circular arena was cleared and about a hundred of the 
Bathen J&tnis were drawn up in a line, each with a long bambu in her hands, 
and confronting them an equal number of the bough-men who are all from the 
neighbouring village of Jan. A sham fight ensued, tiie wqmen trying to beat 
down the thorny bushes and force their way to the flag. A man or two got a 
cut in the face, but the most pMfeot good humour prevailed, except when an 
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outsider from some other village attempted to joiu in the play ; he was at ouoe 
hustled out with kicks and blows that meant mischief. The women were 
backed up by their own husbands, who stood behind and encouraged them by 
word, but did not move a hand to strike. When it was all over, many of the 
spectators ran into the arena and rolled over and over in the dust, or streaked 
themselves with it on the forehead, taking it as the dust hallowed by the feet 
of Krishna and the Qopis. 

The forenoon had been devoted to the recitation of Hindi poems appro* 
priate to the occasion. I was not on the spot in time enough to hear any of 
this, but with some difficulty I obtained for a few days the loan of the volume 
that was used, and have copied from it three short pieces. The actual M.S. is 
of no greater antiquity than 1776A. D., the colophon at the end, in the carious 
mixture of Sanskrit and Hindi affected by village pandits, standing thus : 

Sambat 1852 Bhadropad mdi 2 dwitiya, raUbdr^ likhitam idam puUakamf 
Sri Oopdl Das Charan-^Pakari^-madhye parhiin drlhi Sri /Seva Dd» Bari 
Balkain vdsi : 

but probably many successive copies have been made since the original was 
thumbed to pieces. The first stanzas, which are rather prettily worded, 
are, or at least profess to be, the composition of the famous blind poet Sir 
Dks. 


II ^ II 


iTTO *1^ I 

WIT I 

^ratil wnK ^ t 

^ 7^ iiift I 

^ I 


« Ghann-FshiTi U the name of a aaall delaohad rock, of the aaine eharaeter as Ihe 
Bliaiil-r«r mngei tkat erops up abere the groaad In (he village oC littie Balbeik 
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g? ^ ftpwiJl 5h ug «f«i I 

Tnmikikm. 

** Thy ways are past knowsag, foil of compasrion, SaproBM InielHgeiice 
naapisroadiable, onfa^mable beyond the oogauanoe of the sensesi moving 
in ftudiion mysterions. 

** A lion, most mighty in strength and conrago, dies of hnnger ; a snake 
fills his belly without labour and without exertion. 

** ITow a straw sinks in the water, now a stone floats : he plants an ocean 
in the desert, a flood fills it all round. 

« The empty is filled, the full is upset, by his graoe it is filled again ; the 
lotus blossoms from the rock and fire bums in the water. 

“ A king becomes a beggar and agun a beggar a king with umbrella 
oyer his head : even the guiltiest (says Sdr Dhs) in an instant is saved, if the 
Lord helps him the least.” 

The second piece, in a somewhat similar strain, is by Dfunodar D&s : 

II II 

^ ilH^^I TW) fiR 3iT3i TWitfl tRT | 

UT^ mi I 

f35I ll?!m I 

5illlT gH mRT I 

"sx^m fire ^ I 

Tratulatlon* 

“ Gome, my soul, adore !Nand4a]a (t. e., Krishna), whether living in the 
house or in the woods (t. e., whether a man of the world or a hermit), there is 
no other help to lay hold of. 

"The Veda, the Pur&nas, and the Law declare that nothing is better 
this ; every day honour increases fonr-^old, like the moon in its degr^. 
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* Who hu wealth ? who has home and fortune ? who has eon and wife ? 
aajs Ddntodar, nought will remain seonre in the world : it is gone in n 
moment.” 

The third pieo^ an enoomtnm of the blooming Spring, is too simple to 
re^nire any translation : 

II 

sraw jNrt ’WW jw 1 

?ra?l sura w 5trfl B 

qnq qraift 5*15*11 ^ «rew vm 1 
«rail orT ^ wvm f?i 1 

VidldSl WOIH q0R% I 

wT^r *nw ^ fw b 

The onlj divimties who are now popularly commemorated at the ]&li 
Festiral are Bddht, Krishna, and Balaiima ; bnt its connection with them 
can only be of modem date. The institution of the Ban-jdtra and the 
pf ff-ifi. and all the local legends that they involve is (as has been already 
stated) traceable to one of the Btindtrban Gos&ins at the beginning of the 17th 
century A. D. The fsot, though studiously ignored by the Hindus of Mathnii, 
is distinctly stated in tie Bhakt-mdld, the work which they admit to be of 
paramount anthori^ on such matters. But the scenes that I have described 
carry back tie mind of the Enropean spectator to a far earlier period and are 
dearly relics, perhs^ the moat unchanged that exist in any part of the world, 
of the primitivo woidiip of the powers of nature on the return of Spring. Such 
were the old English merry-makings on May Day and, still more closely paral- 
Id, tie Phallio orgies of Impend Borne as described by Juvend. When I was 
tistening to the din of the village band at Batien, it appeared to be the very 
scene depicted in tie lines— 

nangebant alie prooeri's tympana palmis, 

Aut tereti tennis tinnitus are debant ; 

Hultis tandsonoe efflabant cornua bombos, 

Bstbata^ne hwribili striddiat tibia o a nt n. 
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Or^ agaioj in the voids of Catollns— 

Leye iyinpanmn remngit, cava oymbala reorepant, 

Ubi sacra sancta acniis nlnlatibns agitant, 

Qnatiimtqne terga tanri teneris cava digitis: 
vhile the actors in the chaupdi with dagger in hand recalled the pictures of the 
Oorybantes or Phrygian priests of Cybele, the very persons to whom the poet 
refers. In Greece the Indian Holi found Its equivalent in the Dionysia, when 
the phallus, the symbol of the fertility of nature, was borne in procession, as it 
now is here, and when it was thought a disgrace to remain sober. In like 
manner the Gosains and other actors in the Indian show are quite as much 
inspired in their frenzied action by their copious preliminary libations as by the 
excitement of the scene and the barbarous music of the drums, cymbals, and 
timbrels that accompany them. 



CHAPTER V. 


*H« BtDDHIST omr OF MATHUat ASD MS ANTIQOMBS. 

Apart from its connection with the deified Krishna, the <aty of Mathnri has 
been a place of note from the most distant antiqniiy. In Bnddhist times it 
was one of the centres of that religion, and ita sacred shrines and relics at- 
tracted pilgrims even from China, two of whom have left records of their travels. 
The first, by name Fa Hian, spent, as he informs ns, three years in Western 
Asia, visiting all the places connected with events in the life of the great teacher 
or of his immediate snccessors ; his main object being to collect authentic 
copies of the oldest theological texts and commentaries, to take hack with him 
to his own country. Commencing his journey from Tibet, he passed success 
sively through Kashmir, Kfibnl, Kandahar, and the Panjib, and so arrived in 
Central India, the mOdhya-des of Hindu geographers. Hero the first kingdom 
that he entered was Mathuii, with its capital of the same name sitnate on the 
bank of the JamunL AU the people from the highest to the lowest were stannoh 
Buddhists, and maintained that they had been so ever since the time of Sakya 
Muni’s translation. This statement must be accepted with considerable res^6> 
since other evidence tends to show that Hinduism was the prevalent religion 
durmg part of the interval between Buddha’s death and Fa Hian’s visit, which 
was made about the year 400 A. D. He assures us, however, that many of 
the ecclesiastical establishments possessed copper plates engraved with the ori- 
ginal deeds of endowment in attestation of their antiquHy. In the capitel— 
where he rratod a whole month— and its vicinity, on the opposite braks ^the 
river, were twenty monasteries, containing in all some 3,000 monks. There 
were, moreover, six relic-towers, or Mpas, of which the most famoM was the 
one erected in honour of the great apostle S&ri-putra. The five oAer stdpas 
are also mentioned byname i two of them commemorated respectively Ananda, 
the special patron of religious women, and Mudgala-putra, the great doctor e 
Samddhi or contemplative devotion. The remaining three w<^ 
the cultns of the AbhWharma, the Sutra, and the Vm4ya divisions of ^ 
sacred books, treating respectively of Metaphysics, Religion, fd 
and known in Buddhist literature by the collective name of the Tirj-pitaka 

or ^ three baskets/ 
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Some 200 years later, Hwen Thsai>g> another pilgrim from the Flowery 
Land, was impelled by like religions zeal to spend sixteen years, from 629 to 
645 A.D., travelling thronghont India* On his return to China, he compiled, 
by special command of the Emperor, a work in twelve Books entitled ^ Memoirs 
of Western Countries,' giving succinct geographical descriptions of all the 
kingdoms, amounting in number to 128, that he had either personally visited, 
or of which he had been able to acquire authentic information. After his death, 
two of his disciples, wishing to individualize the record of their master’s adven- 
tures, compiled in ten Books a special narrative of his life and Indian travels. 
This has been translated into French by the great Orientalist, Mons. S. Julien. 
Mathurd is described as being 20 1% or four miles in circumference, and as con- 
taining still, aa in the days of Fa Hian, 20 monasteries. But the number of 
resident monks had been reduced to 2,000, and five temples had been erected to 
Brabmanical divinities ; both facts indicating the gradual decline of Buddhism. 
There were three built by King Asoka, and many spots were shown 

where the four former Buddhas had left the marks of their feet. Several other 
itupae were reverenced as containing relics of the holy disciples of Sdkya Muni, 
1 ) 1 ^., SAri-putra, Mudgaldyana, Parna-maiti’dyani-putra, Upali, Ananda, Rahula, 
Manjusri, and other Bodhi-satwas. Every year (he writes) in the months of 
the three long fasts (the first, fifth, and ninth) and on the six monthly fasts the 
religious assemble in crowds at these stupas, and make their several offerings 
at the one which is the object of their devotion. The followers of Abhi-dharma 
offer to Sdri-putra, and those who practise contemplation (dh^dna) to Mudgal- 
dyana. Those who adhere to the Sutras pay their homage to Purna-inaitrd- 
yani-putra ; those who study the Vindya honour Upali ; religious women 
honour Ananda ; those who have not yet been fully instructed (catechumens) 
honour Rahula ; those who study the Mahd-ydna honour all the Bodhi-satwas.* 
Banners enriched with pearls float in the air, and gorgeous umbrellas are 
grouped in procession. Clouds of incense and constant showers of flowers 
obscure the sight of the sun and moon. The king and his ministers apply 
themselves with zeal to the practice of meritorious works. Five or six 
about a mile and a quarter— to the east of the tow'u is a monastery on a hill, 
the sides of which have been excavated to allow of the construction of cells* 
The approach is by a ravine. It is said to have been built by the venerable 
Upagupta. In its centre may be seen a stupa which encloses some nail-parings 

* A Bodhi-eatwa it deflood ar a being who baa arrived at supreme wisdom (6odAi), and yet 
oonaentB to remain aa a creature (ratioa) for the good of men. 
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of tli6 Tath&gata» At a hill to the north of this monastery is a cave in the 
rock, twenty feet high and thirty feet broad, where had been collected an 
immense number of little bambu spikes, each only four inches long. When a 
married couple, whom the venerable Upagupta had converted and instructed, 
obtained the rank of Arhat, * he added a spike. But he took no note of other per- 
sons, even though they had attained the same degree of sanctity. Twenty-four 
or 25 li to the south-east of this cave was a large dry tank with a stiipa by its 
side, where it was said that one day as Bnddha was pacing up and down, he was 
offered some honey by a monkey, which he graciously told him to mix with water 
and divide among the monks. The nonkey was so charmed at the condescension 
that he forgot where he was, and in his ecstasy fell over into the tank and was 
drowned : as a reward for his meritorious conduct, when he next took birth, it 
was in human form. A little to the north of this tank was a wood with several 
Mpota to mark the spots that had been hallowed by the presence of the four 
earlier . Buddhas, and where 1,250 famous teachers of the law, such as S&ri- 
pntra and Mudgala-putra, had given themselves up to meditation. When the 
Tathigata (he adds) lived in the world, he often travelled in this kingdom, and 
monuments have been erected in every place where he expounded the law. 

The Lalita Vistara, which is the oldest and most authentic record that the 
Buddhists possess, gives a most elaborate account of Sakya Muni’s early 
adventures, and of the six years of preliminary penance and seclusion that he 
spent in the woods of Uruvilva (now Buddh Gaya) before he commenced 
his public ministry ; but the narrative terminates abruptly with his departure 
for Bandras, which was the first place to which he betook himself after 
he had attained to the fulness of perfect knowledge. There is no equally 
trustworthy and consecutive record of the second and more important half of 
his life — the 40 years which he spent in the promulgation of his new creed — and 
it is therefore impossible to say at what period he paid those frequent visits to 
MathurA of which Hwen Thsang speaks. There is, however, no reason to 
doubt that they were paid ; for the place was one of much importance in his 
time and, like every other new teacher, it was the great centres of population 
that he laboured most to influence. In Beal’s translation of the Chinese ver- 
sion of the Abhinishkramana Sutra we find Mathura styled the capital of all 
Jambu-dwipa, and on that account it was one of the first suggested us a fit 
place for Buddha to take birth in. He rejected it, however, on the ground that 
the king by whflm it was ruled, a powerful monarch, Subdha by name, was a 

* Aa Axhai is s Munt who hat aUsined to the fourth grade in the scale of perfection* 
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heretic. The objections to other large cities were, either that the king’s pedi- 
gree had some flaw ; or that he was a Brahmani not a Elshatnja by caste ; 
or that he had already a large family ; or that the people were insubordinate 
and self-willed. Bandras and Ujaiyin were considered unworthy for a similar 
reason as Mathura, viz,, that at the former there were four heretical schools of 
philosophy, and that the king of the latter did not believe in a future state. 
The use of the word ‘heretical’ is to be noted, for it clearly indicates that 
Buddha did not intend to break entirely with Hinduism ; or rather, like the 
English ‘ Reformers ’ of the 16th century, and Dr. DoUinger and his “old Catho- 
lics” on the continent of Europe at the present day, or B&bu Kesav Chandra 
Sen in Calcutta, or, in short, like all subverters of established systems, he found 
it politic to disguise the novelty of his theories by retaining the old terminology, 
and thus investing them with the prestige of a spnriotis antiquity. 

In consequence of the changes in religion and the long lapse of time, the 
whole of the ancient Buddhist buildings described by the Chinese pilgrims had 
been overthrown, buried, and forgotfceti, till quite recently, when some fragments 
of them have been again brought to light. The first discovery was made by 
General Cunningham, in 1853, who noticed some capitals and pillars lying about 
within the enclosure of the Katra, the site of the Hmdu temple of Kesava 
Deva. A subsequent search revealed the architrave of a gateway and other 
sculptures, including in particular a standing figure of Buddha, three and-a- 
half feet high, which was found at the bottom of a well, with an insoription 
at its base recording the gift of the statue to the ‘ Yasa Vihara,’ or ‘ Convent 
of Glory,’ which may bo taken as the name of one of the Buddhist establish- 
ments that had existed on the spot. The date of the presentation was recorded 
in figures which could not be certainly deciphered.* 

A far more important discovery was made in 1860, in digging the foun- 
dation of the Magistrate and Collector’s new court-house. The site selected for 
this building was an extensive mound overhanging the Agra road at the en- 
trance to the civil station. It had always been regarded as merely the remains 
of a series of brick-kilns, and had been further protected against exploration 
by the fact that it was crowned by a small movsque. This was, for military 
reasons, blown down during the mutiny ; and afterwards, on clearing away the 
rubbish and excavating for the new foundations, it was found to have been 
erected, in accordance with the common usage of the Muhammadan conquerors, 
upon the ruins of a destroyed temple. A number of Buddhist statues, pillars, 


iriiis st&tue was oue of those removed bj Dr. Playfair to the Maaeam at Agra. 
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and basso-relievos, were disinterred ; and the inscriptions, as partially deci- 
phered, would seem to indicate that the mound was occupied by several dif- 
ferent monasteries ; three of which, according to General Cunningham, bore 
the names of Sanghamittra-sada Vihara, Huvishka Vihara, and Kundokhara,* 
or as it may be read, Kunda-Suka Vihara. On ihe pedestal of a seated figure 
was found recorded the first half of a king’s name, Vasu ; the latter part 
was broken away, but the lacuna should probably be supplied with the word 
^deva,’ as a group of figures inscribed with the name of King Vasudeva 
and date 87 was discovered in 1871 at a neighbouring mound called 
the ‘ KankAli tila.’ The most numerous remains were portions of stone railing 
of the particular type used to enclose Buddhist shrines and monuments. The 
whole were made over to the Agra museum, where the railings were roughly put 
together in such a way as to indicate the original arrangement. The entire 
collection has since been again removed elsewhere, I believe to Allahabad ; hut 
as there is no proper building for their reception there, nolwdy appears to 
know anything about them, and it is very much to be regretted that they were 
ever allowed to be taken from Mathum. Many of the pillars were marked 
with figures as a guide to the builder ; and thus we learn that one set, for they 
were of various sixes, consisted of at least as many as 129 pieces. There were 
also found three large seated figures of Buddha, of which tw'o were full, the 
third a little less than life-size ; and the bases of some oO large columns. It was 
chiefly round these bases that the inscriptions were engraved. One of the most 
noticeable fragments was a stone hand, measuring a foot across the palm, which 
must have belonged to a statue not less than from 20 to 24 feet in height. 

Most of the sculptures were executed in common red sandstone and were 
of indifferent workmanship, in every way inferior to the specimens more 
recently discovered at other mounds in the neighbourhood. The mor* artistic 
was the figure of a dancing-girl, rather more than half life-size, in a tolerably 
natural and graceful attiiude.l Like the so-called figure of Silenus, discovered 
by James Prinsep in 1836, of which a detailed description will be given fur^^ 
ther on, it was thought that it might have been the work of a Greek artist. 
This conjecture, though I do not accept it myself, involves no historical diffi- 
culty, since in the Yuga-Purana of the Gargi-Sanhita, written about the year 


« It mult be idmitted that Kundokhara, t. e., Kunda-puahkara, ie a very questionable com- 
pound, since the two members of which it ie composed would bear each precisely the same 
meaning. 

tTwo reprewntatioiMi of this lignte. are given in CunninghamVi Arehssologlcal Survey^ 
VoL 1., pegs S40. 
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50 B. C., it is explicitly stated that Mathnri iras reduced by the Greeks, and that 
their victorious armies advanced into the very heart of Hindustan, even as far 
as P4tali-patca* The text is a» follows: — 

fm: mn i 

U5Ri|gf%gfT5rn: i 

iwrefT fiiTO =1 I 

- >o 

“ Then those hateful conq[uerors, the Greeks, after reducing Saketa,* the 
conntry of PancWkla and Mathur^ will take Kusunia-dhvaja (Patali-putra) ; 
and when Pushpa-pura (t. « •, Patali-putra) is taken, every province will assuredly 
become disordered.” 

In close proximity to the mound where the antiquities, which we liave des- 
cribed above were discovered is a large walled enclosure, called the Damdama, 
for some years past occnpied by the reserves of the district police, but originally 
one of a series of sardes erected in the time of the Delhi Emperors along the 
road between the two royal residences of Agra and Delhi. Hence the adjoin- 
ing hamlet darives its name of Sarae Jamalpur ; and for the sake of conver- 
nience, when future reference is made to the mound, it will be by that title. 
As it is at some distance to the southr-east of the katra, the traditional site of 
ancient Mathurk, and so far agrees with the position assigned by Swen Thsang 
to the stiipa erected to commemorate Buddha’s interview with the monkey, 
there is plausible ground for identifying the two places. Tlie identification ir 
confirmed by the discovery of the inscription with the niimo Kundo-kliara or 
Kundasuka ; for, whichever way the v/ord is read, it would seem to contain a 
reference to a tank (kunda), and a tank was the characteristic feature of Hwen 
Thsang’s monkey stupa. It at first appears a little slrangt^ that there should 
he, as the inscriptions lead us to infer, four separate monasteries on one hill, 
but General Cunningham states that in Barma, where Buddhism is still the 
national religion, such juxtaposition is by no means uncommon. 

♦ The utege Ssketa U asoertained to hare taken place early in tiie roiyn of Meuandijr, 
who aacecilei the throne in the year 144 B. C., Pushpa-mitra being at that time King of Paiali- 
putrt. Tlie Gargi Sanhiti is an ancient and extremely rare work, of which only live MSS -- 
all apparently imperfect-^are as yet knoim to be in. existence. Three are in European 
libraries ; one belongato Dr Kem, who was the first to call attention to the work in the Preface 
to his edition of Yariha Mihlra’s Brihat Saohita, la which It is feequcntly quoted; and 
the dfth has been recently discovered by Dr. Buhles. 
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Transcripts and translations of many of these inscriptions have been since 
made by different scholars and have been published by General Cunningham in 
Volume III. of his Archaeological Survey ; but they are for the most part of a 
very tentative character and leave much room for uncertainty, both as regards 
reading and interpretation.* They are all brief votive records, giving only the 
name of the obscure donor, accompanied by some stereot}^)ed religious formula. 
The dates, which it would be specially interesting to ascertain, are indicated by 
figures, the value of which has been definitely determined; but the era to which 
they refer is still matter of dispute. Dr. Rajendra-lala Mitra has consistently 
maintained from the first that it is the Saka era, beginning from 76 A. I). ; and 
if so, the scries ranges between 120 and 206 A. D. But the era intended 
might also be that of Vikramaditya, or of the Seleucid®, or of Buddha’s 
Nirvana, or of the particular monarch whose name is specified. 

Before the discovery of these and similar inscriptions, the history of India, 
from the invasion of Alexander the Great to that by Mahmud of Ghazni, was 
almost an absolute blank, in which however the name of Vikram&ditya, the repu- 
ted founder of the era still most in vogue among Hindus, enjoyed such universal 
celebrity that it seemed impossible for any question to be raised regarding 
him. This solitary stand-point has completely given way under the weight 
of modern researches, and not only Vikrumaditya’s paramount sovereignty, 
but even his existence, is now denied, and that by disputants who will scarcely 
find a single other matter on wliicli to agree. Mr. Fergusson writes: ‘*No 
authentic traces exist of any king bearing the name or title of Vikramaditya 
having lived in the first century before Christ ; nor” — though here his assertion 
will be disputed — “ has it been possible to point to any event as occurring B. C. 
56, which was of sufficient importance to give rise to the institution of an era 
for its commemoration.” Similarly, Professor Bhau Daji, of Bomliay, declared 
that he knew of no inscription, dated in this SaiinJbat^ before the eleventh cen- 
tury of the Christian era ; and, though this appears to be carrying incredulity 
a little too far, General Cunningluim, upon w-hose accuracy every reliance can 
be placed, says that the earliest inscription of the Vikram&ditya era, that ho 
has seen, bears date 811, that is A, D. 754. Now, if the era was really 

* It majr be hoped that Dr. llocrtile of the Calcutta Madrasa will at some time find leiaure to 
revise and translate the whole series of these early inscriptions. I'here is no one in India, or even 
among European scholars, who is equally qualtUed for the task by hia knowledge of Sanskrit, 
of literary Frakrit and of the modern vernacular, which Last ia often of the greatest service in 
•npplying parallel examples of colloquial usage. His corrected readings of the loacriptiona from 
the Bbaihat stupa, as published in the Uilan Antiquary^ are a triumph of scholarly Ingeaaity. 

28 
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established before the birth of Christy it is difBcnIt to understand why it should 
have lain so long dormant and then have become so curiously revived and so 
generally adopted. 

Various solutions of the difficulty have been attempted. It has been 
definitely ascertained that the title Vikramiditya was borne by a king Sri 
Harsha, who reigned at Ujaiyin, in the first half of the sixth century A. D., 
and General Cunningham conjectures with some probability that it was he 
who restored the general use of the old era (which had been to a great extent 
superseded by the introduction of the Saka era in 79 A. D.) and made it 
his own, simply by changing its name to that which it now bears. The king 
by whom it was really established about the year 57 B. C. he conceives to have 
been the Indo^Scythian Kanishka. 

This is a personage who as yet scarcely figures at all in histories intended 
for the general reader ; but it is certain that he was one of the greatest sover- 
eigns that ever held sway in Upper India and, if not the first to introduce Bud- 
dhism, was at least the one who definitely established it as the state religion. 
The Sanskrit Chronicle, entitled the Raja-Tarangini, mentions among the 
successors of the great Asoka, in the latter half of the century immediately 
preceding the birth of Christ, three kings of foreign descent named Hushka 
(or Huvishka), Jushka, and Kanishka. The later Muhammadan writers 
represent them as brothers : but it is not so stated in the original text, the 
words of which are simply as follows 

I 

" There> too, the three kings, Hushka, Jushka, and Kanishka, bom 
of Tnrushka descent, monarchs of eminent virtue. In their exalted reign a 
great part of the region of Kashmir was occupied by peripatetic Buddhist 
ascetics.” 

Thdr dominions are known to have inelnded K&bnl, Kashmir, and the 
FanjAb ; and recently discovered inscriptions imply that thdr sway extended 
thence as &r aonth aa MathuiA. It is true that many of the reli^ons bnildings 
in holy plaoea have been founded by foreign princes, who had no territorial 
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connection with the neighbonrhood ; but there seems to have been some special 
bond of union between MathnrA and Kashmir. Incredible as it has been deemed 
by most geographers, it is yet within the range of possibility, as pointed out 
by Professor Wilson, that Ptolemy intended, by the close similarity of 
names, to indicate a cor nection between Kaavfipla^wbriar90 BiidowwicalTtnf 
^oiiofidKtcai 79 O Poabios wj^^ar-^that is, Kasperia, or Kashmir, at the 
sources of the Vitasta, the Chandra-bhiga, and the RAvi— and the Kash- 
pelroei, dwelling lower down on the Vindhya range, and the banks of the 
Jamuni, one of whose chief towns was Mathuri. For, further, Ptolemy repre- 
sents ^ mvi<6ov Xwpa ^ the country of Panda,’ as lying in the neigbour- 
hood of the Vitasta, or Jhelam ; while Arriaii, quoting from Megasthenes, says 
it derived its name from Pandoea, the daughter of Hercules, the divinity 
specially venerated by the Suraseni on the Jamnna. Thus, as it would seem, he 
identifies Mathura, the chief town of the Suraseni, with Pandcea. Balarama, 
one of its two tutelary divinities, may be certainly recognized as Belus, the 
Indian Hercules ; while, if we allow for a little distortion of the original 
legend, Prithi, another name of Kunti, the mother of the Pandavas and sister 
of Krishna and Balarama’s father, Vasndeva, may be considered the native 
form which was corrupted into Pandoea. 

In historical illustration of the same line of argument, it may be remarked 
that Gonanda L, the king of Kashmir contemporary w'ith Krishna, is related 
(Raja-Tarangini, I., 59) to have been a kinsman of JarAsandha and to have 
assisted him in the siege of MathuiA.* He was slain there on the bank of the 
KAlindi, i.€,, the Jamuna, by Balarama. His son and succe'"?or, Ddmodara, a 
few years later, thinking to avenge his father’s death, made an attack on a party 
of Krishna’s friends, as they were returning from a wedding at Gandhara near 
the Indus, but himself met his death at that hero's hands. The next\)ccupant 
of the throne of Mathura in succession to Jarasandha was Karna, the faithful 
ally of the Kauravas, against whom the great war was waged by Krishna and 
the Pandavas. Gonanda IL, the son of Damodara, was too young to take any 


^ 1 

Gonanda, the king of Kashmir, haring been enmmoned by his relation, Jarisaadha, to Us 
aiaUttncc, beiieged with a mighty army Krislma*a city ot Mathnrl’* 
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part in the protracted struggle ; but the reigning houses of Hathar& and Eash^ 
mir acknowledged a common enemy in Krishna, and the fact appears to have 
conduced to a friendly feeling between the two families, which lasted for many 
generations. Thus we read in the Baj4-Tarangini (IV., 512)* that when 
Jayaplda, who reigned over Kashmir at the end of the eighth century after 
Christ, built his new capital of Jayapura, a stately temple was founded there 
and dedicated to Mah4deva under the title of Achesvara, by Acha, the son-in- 
law of Pramoda, the king of Mathura.t 

Three inscriptions have been found bearing the name of Kanishkii.f Of 
these one is dated 9, another 28 ; in the third the year has unfortunately been 
broken away. The memorials of his successor, the Maharaja Hnyishka,§ are 
more numerous, and the dates range from 33 to 50. In one instance, however, 
the gift is distinctly made to the king’s Vih^ra, which does not necessarily 
imply that the king was still living at the time ; and the same may have been 
the intention of the other inscriptions ; since the grammatical construction of 
the words, which give the king’s name and titles in the genitive case, is a little 
doubtful, the word upon which they depend not being clearly expressed. 
Huvishka was succeeded by Vasudeva, who, notwithstanding his purely Indian 
name, must be referred to the same dynasty, since ordinarily he is honoured 
with the same distinctive titles, Maharaja Bdjatirdja Devaputra; and for 
Devaputra is in one legend substituted Shdlii^ by which the Indo-Scythian 
Princes were specially distinguished. On gold coins, moreover, his name is 
given in Greek characters, Bazodeo. 


srrwrm i 

it I 

t 1 hav-« not been able to trace king Framoda’a name eliewhcre. He may have been one of 
the seven NUga (or, according to another MS., Maima) princes, whom the Vaya Fnrina men- 
tions as destined to reign over Mathnri— 

^ 2^1 THri iji 5 1 

<* The seven N&gaa will possess the pleasant city of Mathmi.*’ 

X On his coins his name appears in the form Kanerki. 

§ On coins the name Huvishka is given as Ooerki. 
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In an article contributed to the Indian Anilijuary for 1881 Dr. Oldenlerg 
of Berlin seeks to identify the great Kanishka, not, as General Cunningham has 
done, with the mythical YikramAditja, but with the founder of the Saka era in 
78 A.D., thus supporting the same chronological theory as Dr. Mitra. The 
Kushana dynasty, to which Kanishka belonged, seems to have first established 
itself about 24 B.C. in the person of Hermaens. The coins of this Prince, in 
which he is styled Basilevs Soter, are well known to numismatists, as also are 
those of bis three successors, who bear the barbarous names of Kozulokad* 
pluses, Kozolakadaphes and Ooemakadphises. The Chinese speak of this dynasty 
as of great power in India in 159 A.D., but after the death of Yasudeya e, 178 
A.D. it rapidly declined and was altogether extinguished about Ibe year of out 
era 220. After a century of darkness, regarding which nothing is known, the 
Guptas rose to power in 319 A.D. and held the throne, for five generations, 
till about 480 AJ)., when they were deposed by the Yallabhis, who, however^ 
continued to date events by the same era as their predecessors. The Satrapas 
or Kshatrapas, who are commemorated by an insoription at Mathura, dated in 
the reign of the Satrap Saudasa, probably employed a local era of their own 
dynasty. This appears to have been founded in Gujarat about 100 A.D. and 
to have continued in power for three centuries, when it was overthrown by 
the Guptas. 

Mr. Thomas, the celebrated numismatist, has broached a theory that the 
era intended is that of the Seleucidm, which commenced on the last of Octo- 
ber, 310 B. C. The long interval of time between this date and either the 
Yikram&ditya or the Saka initial year would seem to render his hypothesis 
altogether untenable, as being utterly subversive of accepted chronology. 
But from such an inscription as that of Kanishka with the date Sambat 9 he 
does not deduce the year 303 B. C. (that is 312-9), but rather supposes that 
as we ourselves ordinarily write 75 for 1875, so the Indo-Scythians wrote 9 
for 309 ; and thus Sambat 9 might correspond with the year 3 B.C. A 
curious confirmation of this view may be observed in the fact that the inscrip- 
tions, in which the dates range from 9 to 98, employ a division of the year 
into the three seasons, Grishma, Yarsha^ and Hemanta— that is to say, the hot 
weather, the rains and the winter ; and the day is specified as (for example) 
the 11th of the 4th month of the particular season. In only one of the 
Mathnrii inscriptions is the date above a hundred, vt?., 135 ; and here the 
division of time is accordbg to the Hindu Calendar still in use, the paiticnlar 
month named being Piishya. Hence it may be inferred that this inscription 
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belongs to an entirely different series and may very probably refer to the 
S&ka era. 

The Seleucidan era is obiously one that might have recommended itself 
to a dynasty of mixed Greek descent ; but another that might with equal or 
even greater probability have been employed is the Kashmirian era used by 
Kalhana in the last three books of his Hdja-Tarauginf, and which is still familiar 
to the Brahmans of that country. It is otherwise called the era of the Sap- 
tarshis and dates from the secular procession of Ursa Major, Chaitra sndi 1 of 
the 26th year of the Kali-yuga, 307 6 B.O. It is known to be a fact and is 
not a mere hypothesis that when this era is used, the hundreds are generally 
omitted. The chronological difficulties involved in these inscriptions seem 
therefore almost to defy solution; for the era may commence either in March, 
3076 B.C., or in October, 312 B.C., or in 57 B.C., or in 78 A.D. There is 
further a difficulty in considering that any one era can be intended ; for one 
inscription has been found, dated 47, mentioning Huvishka as king, while 
two others bearing Vasudeva’s name are dated respectively 44 and 83, which 
would thus make Yasudeva at once the predecessor and the successor of 
Huvishka. The simplest way of meeting this difficulty would be to refer the 
hgnres to the year of the king’s reign, and a small fragment of an inscrip- 
tion that I found in the Jamklpur mound bears the words... sAitasya rdjya- 
aamvatsare 28 Hemant 3 dtu., of which the most obious translation would 
be ^ On the day of the third wdnter month of the 28th year of the 
reign of Kanishka’ (as the name it would seem must have been). Nor 
need any difficulty be occasioned by the use of the word Sambat to 
denote the year of a monarch’s reign. For though modem practice res- 
tricts the term exclusively to the Vikramaditya era, such was not always the 
case : witness the inscription on the temple of Gobind Deva at Brind4-ban — 
Sambut 34 Sn Sakabandh Akbar Shah rdj-^^ in the 34th year of the reign of 
the Emperor Akbar.’ But the height to which the figures run is fatal to this 
theory, and a final solution to the mystery has yet to be sought. 

About half-a-mile due west of the Jamklpur mound is a small one on the 
edge of the Circular Road, where 1 found the lower extremities of two large 
seated figures, in red sandstone : the one a Buddha, with an inscription at the 
base, of which the only words legible are : varsha mdse 2 divas 6, ^ on the 6th 
day of the 2nd month of the rains.’ The other is almost a facsimile of a 
sculpture figured at page 36 of Mr. Oldham’s Memoir of Ghkzipur, among 
the antiquities found at a place called AonrMr. It is well executed and 
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represents a woman with her left hand cksping an infant in her lap. One 
foot rests on an elaborately ornamented stool, the other is doubled under her 
body. There are five small accessory figures, one in front and two on either 
side at the back. 

Between this mound and Jamdlpur is an extensive ridge, which I spent some 
days in exploring, but found nothing of interest. The most likely place in this 
immediate neighbourhood that yet remains to be examined is a mound at the 
back of the jail and within its outer precincts. I brought away one figure 
from it. Close by is an enormous pit out of which earth was taken to con^ 
struct the mud walls of the enclosure. As this is objectionable from a sanitary 
point of view as w'cll as unsightly, prison labour might with advantage bo 
employed in levelling the mound and using the earth to fill up the pit ; by wliich 
means two objects w'ould be obtained. 

After my transfer from the district, the JamAlpur mound, which had 
so often been explored before with valuable results, was completely levelled, 
at a cost of Us. 7,236, the work having been sanctioned by Government 
as a famine relief operation, A large number of miscellaneous sculptures 
was discovered, of which I have received no definite description. But the 
more prominent object is a life-size statue of Buddha, which is very finely 
executed and, when found, was in excellent preservation, though unfortunately 
broken in two pieces by a fracture just above the ankles.* On the base is an 
inscription in P4li characters, of which a transcript has been sent me by 
a clever native draughtsman. I decipher it as follows : — 

“ Deyadharrnayam Sakya-bhikshu Yasa-dittasya. Yad atra punyam, tad 
bhavatu mata-pitroh sukha rya pdddhya yalam clia sarvva-satv-jiauttarajn4na- 
vaptaye.” 

I have probably misread some of the letters printed in italics, for as they 
stand they yield no sense. The remainder I translate as follows : 

“ This is the votive offering of the Buddhist monk Yasa-ditta. If there 
is any merit in it, may it work for the good of his father and mother and 
for the propagation of perfect knowlego throughout the world,” 

♦ The face of this statue waa a really beautiful piece of sculpture, of far more artistic 
character than in any other figure that has yet been discorered. liaurever, not the slightest 
care was taken to preserve it from injury ; and the nose was soon broken off. either by some 
bigoted iconoclastic Muhammadan, or by some child in the mere spirit of mischief. The 
disfiguremGnt is irreparable, and that it should have been allowed to occur is not very creditable 
to the local authorities. 
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In Sanskrit the primary meaning of deya^liarma is ‘ the duty of giving 
but in Pali it ordinarily stands for ^the gift’ itself* The literal signification 
of the monks’ name, Yasa-ditta is ' Resplendent with glory’ ; dUta being 
the P^li, Prfekrit, or Hindi form of the Sanskrit dipta, by a rule of Vararnchi’s, 
under which the example given is sutta (the modem BotiS) for supta, V&pti, 
^ the propagation,’ is from the root oap, to sow ; from which also comes the 
Hindi word hdp, a hither,’ like the Latin aator from sero. 

A second inscription of some length commences with the words Mahd^ 
rdjCLsya Det^aputrasya Iluviskkasya Samvatsare 51 Hemanta mdsa 1 div, ..*• 
but I have not been able to read farther, as the only transcript that I have 
received is a very imperfect one. A great number of fragmentary sculptures 
of different kinds were also discovered, as I understand, and some of them 
have been photographed for General Cunningham, who spent several days at 
Mathura for the purpose of exmamining them. An account may possibly 
appear in some future volume of his Archaeological Survey ; bat already four 
years have elapsed and not a sign has been made. • 

After General Cunningham’s visit a third inscribed slab was found of which 
a transcript was made and sent. It begins with the word siddham ; then appa- 
rently followed the date, but unfortunately there is here a flaw in the stone. 
After the flaw is the word etasyaJ* The second line begins with Bhayavat. 
In the third line is the name Mathurd ; at the end of the sixth line mdtapi* 
trch ; in the middle of the seventh line hhavatu Barvva, 

Incidental allusion has already been made to the Kank41i, or, as it is occa- 
sionally called, the Jaini Tila.f This is an extensive mound on the side of the 
Agra and Delhi road, between the Bharat-pur and Dig gates of the city. A frag- 

* 'Ihe word following tUttya begins with the letters pw— the remainder being defaced— 
and was probably pureaye. This phrase <<a«ya pwrmy is of frequent occurrence in these in- 
scriptions and is translated by General Canning bain ' on this very date’. I do not think it 
can, bear each a meaning. It might be literal^ rendered 'after this ;* but it is really an 
expletive like the Hindi dye, or occasionally the Sanskrit fod-anaaiaram, with which an Indian 
correspondent generally begins a letter— after the stereotyped complimentary exordium— and 
which, in the absence of full stops and capital letters, serves to indicate a transition to a new 
subject. 

t By the roadside, between the Kankili Tila and the Siva Til, there is a handsome chhatri 
hnilt in 1879, in memory of Chanbe Genda, Forohit to the Riji of Jfailr4-pattan« It was 
intended to add a rest-honae ; but, in consequence of a complaint made by the District Engineer, 
the design was abandoned and the chhatri itself has never been thoroughly completed. The 
building ia so ornamental that I hoped an encroachment of a few inches on to the side of the 
road might have been pardoned, bat my suggestion to that effect was sommsrily sooated. 
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ment of a carved Buddhist pillar is set up in a mean little shed on its summit and 
does duty for the goddess Kankdli, to whom it is dedicated. A few years ago, 
the hill was partially trenched, when two colossal statues of Buddha in his 
character of teacher were discovered. They are each seven and-a-half feet in 
height, and are probably now in the Allahabad museum. Wliatever else was found 
was collected on the same spot as the remains from the Jamalpur mound, and 
it Ls therefore possible (as no accurate note was made at the time) that some of 
the specimens referred to the latter locality were not really found there ; but 
there is no doubt as to the inscriptions, and this is the only point of any 
importance. Further excavations resulted in the discovery of several muti- 
lated statues of finer stone and superior execution, and it was thought that 
many more might still remain buried ; as the adjoining fields for a considerable 
distance were strewn with fragments applied to all sorts of vile purposes. A 
large figure of an elephant — unfortunately without its trunk — standing on the 
capital of a pi Ikwr and in all respects similar to the welbkiiown example at San- 
kisa, but of much coarser work, was found in 1871 in a neigbouring garden. 
On the front of the abacus is engtJived an inscri{)tion with the name of King 
Huvishka and date ^ Sambat 39.’ Another inscription, containing the name of 
King Kanishka, with date ' Sambat 9,* was discovered the same day on the 
mound itself below a square pillar carved with four nude figures, one on each 
face. This is of special interest, inasmuch as nude figures are always con- 
sidered a distinctive mark of the Jain sect, which was supposed to be a late 
perversion of Buddhism ; an opinion, however, which most scholars have now 
abandoned. Mah^vira the 24th and last of the great Jinas died in 526 B.C., 
while the Nirvana, or death, of Buddha, the founder of the rival fiiitb, has 
finally been determined as having taken place in 477 B.C. Indeed, it was sug- 
gested by Colebrooke, though further research wonld seem to have disproved 
the theory, that Buddha was actually a disciple of Mahavira’s. 

Among other sculptures found here while I was in the district may bo 
mentioned the Hollowing : — 

A life-size seated figure with an elaborately carved nimbus and long 
hair flowing over the shouldcus and down the back. The head is lost, — 
A teacher of the law standing between two tiers of small figures seated in the 
attitude of contemplation, with a Calibaa-Iike monster sprawling over the top 
of the canopy above his head. The arms and feet of the principal figure are 
missing : but with this exception the group is in good preservation and is well 
executed. 3rd . — K spandrii of a doorway carved with the representation of a 

30 
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triumphal column with a bell capital surmounted by winged lions supporting 
the figure of an elephant. The reverse has an ornamental border enclosing a 
short inscription in wliich the name the donor is given as Mugali-pntra. 

A chaumukhi, or pillar of four (headless) Buddhas, seated back to back, 
well executed in fine white stone. 5thi — A ehaumnkhi of four standing nude 
figures, rougldy carved in coarse red sandstone. A pair of columns, 

feet high, characteristically carved with three horizontal bands of conven* 
tional foliage and festoons, which are slightly suggestive of a classic model. 
1th , — A cross-bar of a Buddhist railing with a sculptured medallion on either 
side. 8M. — A small seated figure with six persons standing in a line below, 
three on each side of a chakra which they are adoring. There is an inscription 
in one line as follows 

Siddham, Jivikasya datta Dhikshu^ya viharasya ; 

Which I would translate thus : ‘ May it prosper ; the gift of. Jivika, a 
mendicant, for the monastery.” 

It is worthy of remark that no- definite line of foundation has ever been 
brought to light nor any large remains of plain masonry superstructure ; but only 
a confused medley of broken statues without even the pedestals on which they 
must have been originally erected. This suggests a suspicion that possibly 
there never was a temple on the site,, but that the sculptures were brought 
from different places in the neighbourhood and here thrown into a pit by the 
Muhammadans to be buried. They clearly belong to two very different periods. 
The more ancient are roughly carved in coarse red sandstone and, whenever 
there is any lettering, it is in Pali ; the more modern display much higher 
artistic skill, are executed in much finer material, and all the inscriptions are in 
the Ntigari character, one being apparently dated in the twelfth century after 
Christ. But upon the whole I conclude that the discovery of no foundations 
in situ is rather to be explained by the fact tliat the mound has long served as a 
quarry, and that bricks and small blocks of stone, being more useful for ordinary 
building purposes, would all be removed, when cumbrous and at the same time 
broken statues might be left undisturbed. 

It is possible that here may have stood the Upagupta monastery, mentioned 
by Hwen Thsang. As there is no trace of any large tank in its immediate 
proximity, it was more probably the site of a monastery than of astiipa. Fora 
tank was almost a necessary concomitant of the latter ; its excavation supplying 
the earth for the construction of the mound, in the centre of whidh the relics 
were deposited. Hence a different procedure has to be adopted in exploring a 
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motmd believed to have been a stnpa from v^hat 'would be followed in other 
cases. Unless the object be to discover the relicsi it is ordinarily a waste of 
labour to cut deep into its centre ; for the images which surmounted it must 
have fallen down outside its base, where they have been gradually buried by 
the crumbling away of the stupa over them and will be found at no great depth 
below the surface. But, in tlie case of a temple or monastery, the mound is 
itself the ruined building ; if Muhammadans were the destroyers, it %vas 
generally utilized as the substructure of a mosque. The Upagupta monas- 
tery, it is tnie, is said to have comprised a stupa also, but it would appear from 
the way in which it is mentioned to have been Comimratively a small one : it 
may well have formed the raised centre of the Kank^li Tila, into which I dug 
and found nothing. 

But whatever the purpose of the original buildings, it is clear that the hill 
was frequented as a religious site for upwards of a thousand years. Some of 
the statues are unmistakeably Buddhist and about coeval with the institution 
of Christianity ; while others are as clearly Jain and one of these is dated 
Sambat 1134. Either the Jains succeeded the Buddhists in the same way as 
Protestants have taken the place of Catholics in our English Cathedrals ; or 
the two rival sects may have existed together, like Greek and Latin Christians 
in the holy places of Jerusalem. 

Hwen Thsang describes the Upagupta monastery as lying to the east of 
the town and the Kaiikali Tila is a iitUe to the east of the katra, which was 
certainly the centre of the old Buddhist city, the local tradition to that effect 
having been confirmed by the large number of antiquities recently found in its 
neighbourhood. The only difficulty in so considering it arises from the fact 
that Mathura has at all times been represented as standing on the bank ( 
the Jamund, while the katra is nearly a mile away from it Popularly, this 
objection is removed by an appeal to the appearance of the ground, which has 
evidently been affected by fluvial action, and dso by the present habits of the 
river, which is persistent in endeavouring to desert its present channel in favour 
of one still more to the east The stream, it is said, may have so worked its 
way between the natural hills and artifliciol mounds that the temples, which 
once stood on its east bank, {bond themselves on the west, while those that 
were originally on the western verge of the live^ were eventually left far in- 
land. This was the view taken by Tavernier more than *wo oenturies ago,* 
who was 80 fiir influenced by the popular tradition and Ihe appearance of the 

* The edilioD Ireia wUdi 1 teiadate was piibliihei at Paris la I6t7» 
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country as to assert positively, not only that the coarse of the river had 
changed, but that the change had taken place quite recently. His words are 
as follows: — “At Cheka Sera” (by which he must intend the Shahganj sarae, 
then recently built) “ may be seen one of die largest pagodas in all India. Con- 
nected with it is a hospital for monkeys, not only for those that are ordinarily 
on the spot, but also for any that may come from the surrounding country, 
and Hindus are employed to feed them. This pagoda is called Matura, and 
w’as once held in much greater veneration by the heathen than it is now ; 
the reason being that the Jamuna used to flow at its foot, and so the 
Hindus, whether natives, or strangers who had come from a distance on a 
pilgrimage for purposes of devotion, had facilities for bathing in the river 
both before they entered the pagoda and also before eating when they went 
aw^ay. For they must not eat without bathing, and they believe that their 
sins are best eflaced by a dip in flowing water. But for some years past 
the river lias taken a turn to the north, and now flows at the distance of a 
kos or more ; whence it comes about that the shrine is less frequented by pil- 
grims than it used to he.” 

The third of the principal Buddhist sites is tlie vicinity of the katra. Here, 
at the hack of the temple of Bhiitesvar Maluideva, is rather a high hill of very 
limited area, on the top of which stood, till removed by the writer, a Buddhist 
pillar of unusually large dimensions. It is carved in front with a female 
figure, nearly life-size, bearing an umbrella, and above her head is a grotesque 
has-rclicf representing two monkeys, a bird, and a misshapen human dwarf. 
Immediately opposite the temple is a large ruinous tank, called Balbhadra 
Kund, with a skirting wall, into which had been built up some good specimens 
of the cross-bars of a Buddhist railing. From an adjoining w^ell was recovered 
a plain pillar neasuring four feet seven inches in height by eleven inches in 
breadth, carved in front merely with two roses. The elliptical holes in the sides 
of the pillar were too larg<? for the cross-bars, which must have belonged to a 
smaller range. They measure only one foot three inches in length, and are 
enriched with various devices, .such iis a rose, a lotus, some winged monster, 
Ac. These were eleven in number ; four of the most perfect were taken away 
by General Giinningham, the rest are still in ,niu. Built into the verandah 
of a cluntpdl close by WT.rc five other Buddhist pillars of elaborate design and 
almost perfect preservation. It is said that there w'as originally a sixth, which 
some years ago was sent down to Calcutta ; there it has been followed by two 
more ; the remaining three were left, by the writer, for the locfil museum. 
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where possibly they may now have been placed. They are each four feet four 
inches in height and eleven inches broad ; the front is carved with a 'Standing 
female figure, whose feet rest upon a crouching monster. In an upper com-^ 
partment, divided off by a band of Buddhist railing, are two demi-figures, male 
and female, in amorous attitudes, of very superior execution. On one pillar 
the principal figure is represented as gathering up her drapery, in another as 
painting her face with the aid of a mirror, and in the third as supporting with 
one hand a wine-jar and in the other, wliich hangs down by her side, holding 
a bunch of grapes. Each of these figures is entirely devoid of clothing : the 
drapery mentioned as belonging to one of them is simply being gathered up 
from behind. They have, however, a profusion of ornaments — karaa on tho 
ankles, a belt round the waist, a mohan maid on the neck, karn^phdls in the 
ears, and bdjn-baml^ churij and pahnnehi on tho arms and wrists. There are also 
three bas-reliefs at the back of each ]>illar ; tlie subject of one is most grossly 
indecent ; another represents Buddha’s mother, Maya Devi, w ith the sal tree 
under w^hich she gave birth to her son. A fi-agment of a pillar from one of 
the smaller conccmtric circles of this same set was at some time sent to Labor, 
and is now to bo seen in the museum there. 

General Cunningham, in his Archaic logical Report, has identified the 
Upagupta monastery witli tlic Yasa Yih&ra inside the katra ; but in all 
probability he would not now adhere to this theory. At the time when 
he advanced it, he had never visited the Kankali Tihi, and was also under 
the impression that the Fort had always been, as it now is, the centro 
of the city. Even then, to maintain liis theory, he was obliged to have 
recourse to a very violent expedient and in tho text of tho Chinese pilgrim 
alter tho word ‘ oiisf to ‘ west,’ because, he writes, “ a mile to tlio cast wmuld 
take ns to the low ground on ihe opposite bank of the Jamuna, where no ruins 
exist forgetting apparonily Fa Jiiairs distinct statement that in liis time 
there were monasteries ou both sides of the river, ami lanng also unaware 
that there are iuMgliis on the left bank, at Isapur*" ami Maliaban, where Bud- 
dhist remains have been found. The topographical descrqdions of the two 
pilgrims may be reconciled witli existing facts without any tampering with 
the text of their narrative. Taking the katra, or tljo adjoining slirim) of 

* At Isapur, almost facing the Visrant Ghat is the Durasa tila, a liigh inoun<i of 
formation, with some modern buildings on its saiamit, enclosed within a baslioaed wall, part of 
which has been lately restored. A small nude statue of a female figure has been fuurid lierc, aiid 
there are also the remains of a bduli constructed of large blocks of red saud.stuac fitted tO(fClht;r 
without cement and therefore probably of early date. 

31 
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Bhiitesyar, as the omphalos of the ancient city and the probable site of the 
great stiipa of S4ripatra^ a short distance to the east vrill bring us to the 
Kank&Ii Til&| u e*, the monastery of Upagupta ; the Jamalpur mound has 
already been identified with the monkey stupa ; while some mounds to the 
north; that will shortly be mentioned, may have been ^ the stupas of the four 
earlier Buddhas and other great teachers of the law.’’ 

Close at the back of the Balbhadra Xund and the katra is a range* of hills 
of considerable elevation, commonly called d/itil kot, literally * dust-heaps/ the 
name given to the accumulation of refOse tliat collects outside a city, and so 
corresponding precisely to the Monte Testaccio at Rome. Some of these are, 
however, clearly of natural formation and probably indicate the old course of 
the Jamund or its tributaries. Others are the walls of the old city, which in 
places are still of great height. They can be traced in a continuous line from 
the Bangesvar Mah^deo on the Kans ka tila outside the Iloli gate of new 
Mathur6, across the Agra road, to the temple of Bhiitesvar, and thence round 
by an orchard called the Uthaigira ka bagh, where the highest point is crowned 
by a small BairAgi’s cell, at the back of Kesav Dev and between it and the Seth's 
Chanrdsi temple, to the shrine of Gartesvar, ‘ the God of the Moat,’ and so on 
to the Mahftvidya hill and the temple of Gokarnesvar near the Sarasvati Sangam. 

At the distance of about a mile to the south-west of these ancient ram- 
parts, at the junction of the boundaries of the township of Mathura and the vil- 
lages of Bakirpur and Giridharpur, is a group of some twelve or fourteen cir- 
cular mounds, commonly known as the Chauwara mounds, from a rest-house 
that once stood there ; Chauwdva and Chaupdl being different forms of the same 
word, like ^opdla and gwdla. They are strewn with fragments of brick and 
stone and would seem all to have been stupas. As they are to the north of the 
Jamalpur mound, they mgy with great probability be identified with the stupas 
described by Hwen Thsang as lying to the north of the monkey tank and mark- 
ing the spots that had been hallowed by the presence of the 1,250 famous 
teachers of the law. 

In the year 1868, the new road to Sonkh was carried through one of these 
monnds, and in the centre was disclosed a masonry cell containing a small gold 
reliquary, the size and shape of a pill-box. Inside was a tooth, the safe-guard 
of which was the sole object of box, cell, and hill ; but it was thrown away as 
of no value. The box was preserved on acconnt of the material and has been 
given to the writer by Mr. Bind the district engineer, whose workmen had 
discovered it 
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Another mound was, as I am informed, examined, by General Cunningham 
in 1872, when, on sinking a well tlirongh its centre, he found, at a depth of 13^ 
feet from the summit, a small steatite relic casket imbedded in a mass of un- 
burnt bricks. Here I found subsequently the head of a colossal figure of very 
Egyptian cast of features with a round hole in its forehead, in which was once 
set a ruby or other precious stone. The lower part of a large seated Buddha 
was also unearthed with an inscription in the Pali character on the ledge 
beneath, of which the first three words read Mahdrdjastjtt DevapiUraitya Iluvish” 
kasya, i, e., ^of the great king, the heaven-bom Huvislika,* followed by the date 
Bam 33, gri 1, dt 8, ‘the 8 th day of the 1st summer month of the 33rd year.’ 
The remainder has not been deciphered with any certainty. 1 found also seve- 
ral cross-bars and uprights of Buddhist rails of different sizes and a great numl)er 
of small fragments of male and female figures, animals, grotesques, and decora- 
tive patterns, showing that the sculptures here must have been far more varied 
in design than at most of the other sites. One of the uprights has a well-executed 
and decently draped figure of a dancing-girl, with the right hand raised and 
two fingers placed upon her chin. The lower part of the post has been broken 
away, carrying with it her feet and the third of the three groups at the back. Of 
the two groups that remain, the upper one represents two seated figures, appa^ 
rently a teacher and his disciple, with two attendants standing in the back-ground, 
and has a single line of inscription below, recording tlie donor’s name. Th^ 
second group shows a sacred tree, enclosed with the conventional rails, and s 
pilgrim on either side approaching in an attitude of veneration. The onb 
other sculpture deserving special notice is a small bas-relief that represents 
capacious throne resembling a garden chair of rustic wood-work, with a foo 
stool in front of it and some drapery spread over the seat, on which is place 
a relic casket. In the back-ground are two figures leanins: over the high bac 
of the chair. Their peculiarly furtive attitude is characteristic of the style 
almost every group includes one or more figures peeping over a balcony, or s, 
curtain, or from behind a tree. On this stone was found a copper coin so mud 
corroded that no legend was visible, but bearing in its centre a running figure 
which was the device employed both by Kauishka and Huvishka. 1 bad grea- 
hopes of discovering another inscription here, as J bad picked up a small frag 
iDcnt with the letters , tliat is, ‘Budh^nam,’ cut very clear and deep ; bn 
my search was uusuccessful. Digging in the field some twenty paces fron 
tlie base of the mound, I came upon the original pavement only two or thre 
feet below the surface, with three large square graduated pedestals, ranged i 
close line, one overthrown, the other two erect A capital, found by Geners 
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Cnnningham in 1872, measuring 3ft. X 2 x 2, and carved with four winged lions 
and bulls conjoined, probably belonged to one of the pillars that had surmount- 
ed these pedestals, ^ay have been put in the local museum, together with the 
antiquities above described and the knee of a colossal statue found by General 
Cunningham in sinking the well through the centre of the mound. A large dry 
tank, adjoining the mound, is proved to be also of Buddhist construction, as I had 
anticipated ; for I found in one of the mounds on its margin a broken stone 
inscribed with the letters that is, ^Danam Chh,’ 

Between the Kanldli Tila and these Chauwara mounds, all the fields are 
dotted with others, so close together and so much worn by time that they can scarcely 
be distinguished from the natural level of the ground. One that I searched, 
after an OKploraiion extending over several days, yielded nothing beyond a 
few arabesque fragments and, at a depth of six feet below the surface, a small 
pediment containing in a niche, flanked by fabulous monsters and surmounted 
by the mystic wheel, a figure of Buddha, canopied by a many-headed serpent 
and seated on a lion throne. A mound immediately adjoining the pillar that 
marks the boundary of the township of Mathura and the villages of Maholi 
ano Pali-khera, lying due south of the Kankdi Tda and east of the Girdhar- 
pur mound, has yielded a strange squat figure of a dwarf, three feet nine 
inches high and two feet broad, of uncertain antiquity ; and at another mound, 
just outside the Pali-khora village site, I came upon the counter-part of Colo- 
nel Stacey’s so-called Silenus, which he found in 1836 and placed in the Asiatic 
Society’s Museum in Calcutta, where it still is. A full description of this 
curious sculpture will be given in another chapter. On further excavating the 
mound, in which I found it, I discovered in situ three bell-shaped bases of large 
columns at 13 feet distance from one another, at the three corners of a square ; 
the fourth had completely disappeared. In clearing the space between them I 
came upon some small figures of baked clay, glazed, of a bluish colour, similar 
in character to the toys still sold at Hindit fairs ; also a few small fragments 
of carved stone and some corroded pieces of metal bangles. According to 
village tradition this khera was the fort of a demon, Nonasur ; the exploration 
proves it to have been a Buddhist site; it adjoins a temple court, of the early 
part of the 17th century, now occupied by a married Bairagi as an ordinary 
dwelling-house. Close by, on the border of the hamlet of Dhan Sinh, is a 
small Buddhist rail (now reverenced as the village Devi) with the usual figure of 
Buddiia’s mother under the sal tree on its front, and three roses at the back. 
A few paces further on is the central portion of a very large Buddhist pillar, 
with a head on either side, the exact counter-part of one that I extracted from 
the Chhatthi Pdlna at Mahuban. 
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The hill known as the Kans k4 TilA just outside the south, or, as it is called, 
the Holi Qate of the city, is supposed to be the one from the summit of which 
the tyrant of that name was tumbled down by Krishna. General Cunningham 
suggests that this might be one of the seven great stupas mentioned by the 
Chinese pilgrims, and adds that on the north of the city there are two hills still 
bearing the names of Anand and Vinayaka, titles which they specify. But in 
this it appears that he was misinformed, as no such localities can be traced. 
Of the hills to the north of Mathurd, the most conspicuous are the Kail&s and 
Mahal* or Jaysinhpura khera^ sometimes called the Ganes from the Ghat of that 
name which is immediately below it. An Anant tirtha, easily to be confounded 
with Anand, is noted in the Mathura Mahdtmya ; and the fact that Vinayaka, 
besides its Buddhist meaning, is also an epithet of Ganos, may have given rise 
to an error in the other name. The Kans ka Tila certainly appears to bo pri- 
marily of natural formation and hence to have been selected as the river 
boundary of the old city wall. The whole country, indeed, has been broken up 
into heights and hollows of indeRnito number and extent : but most ancient 
Buddhist sites most be looked for at a greater distance from the river and out- 
side the modern city, in what is now open country at the back of the katra, 
and in the direction of Maboli, the ancient Madhu-puri, where the aboriginal 
Madha held his court. Subsequently to his defeat, the Aryan city was 
built in the neighbourhood of the present Katra and the temple of Bhutesvar ; 
and, being the seat of the new Government, it appropriated in a special way 
the name which formerly had denoted, not the capital, but the whole extent of 
territory. This view is confirmed by observing that, philologically, * Mathura ’ 
appears a more fitting name for a country than for a city, and one that could 
be applied to the latter only inferontially. The present city is the third in 
order and has for its centre the Fort ; as the second had the temple of Bhutesvar, 
and the first the grove of Madhu-ban. Thus, speaking generally, the further 
we move back from t'le city in the direction of Maholi, the older will probably 
be the date of any antiquities that may be discovered. 

* So cftUod Ixom a dwellmg-boute (hat was built there by Stwao Jay Sinh. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE HINDU CITY OF MATHURX. 

On the decline of Baddhism, Mathar& acquired that character for sanctity 
which it still retains, as the reputed birth-place of the deified Krishna. Or, 
more probably, the triumph of Buddhism was a mere episode, on the conclu* 
sion of which the city recovered a character which it bad before enjoyed at a 
much earlier period ; for it may be inferred from the language of the Greek 
geographers that Brahmanism was in their time the religion of the country, 
while Hindu tradition is uniform in maintaining its claims both to holiness and 
antiquity. Thus it is represented as the second of the capitals of the Lunar 
race, which were in succession Pray^, Mathura, Kusasthali, and Dw&rak4 ; 
and in the following well-known couplet it is ranked among the seven sanc- 
tuaries of Hindustan : — 

Kisi Ksnti cha twayodhya Dwdravatyapi 

Mathordrantikd chaita sapta poryo tra mokshaddh. 

Kisi (i. Baniras), Kinti (probably Kanchi), Mayi (i. e., Haiidwdr), 
with Ayodhya, Dvrdravati, Mathuri, and Avantika, are the seven cities of 
salvation.” 

At the present day it has no lack of statdiy edifices, with which, as described 
of old in the Harivansa, it rises beautifnl as the cresent moon over the dark 
stream of the Jamnna but they are all modern. The neighbourhood is 
crowded with sacred sites, which for many generations have been reverenced 
as the traditionaiy scenes of Krishna’s adventures ; but, thanks to Muhammadan 
intolerance, there is not a single building of any antiquity either in the city itself 
or its environs. Its most famous temple — that dedicated to Kesava Deva — was 
destroyed, as already mentioned, in 1669, the eleventh year of the reigu of the 
icnoclastic Aurangzeb. The mosque erected on its ruins is a building of little 
architectural value, but the natural advantages of its lofty and isolated position 
render it a striking feature in the landscape. The so-ctdled katta, in which it 
stands, a place to which frequent allusion has been made in the previous chapter, 
is an oblong enclosure, like a sarde, 104 feet in length by 653 f«<:t in breadth. 
In its centre is a raised terrace, 172 feet long and 86 feet broad; upon which 
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now stands the mosque, oocup}'iDg its entire length, but only 60 feet of its 
breadth. About five feet lower is another terrace, measuring 286 feet by 268. 
There may still be observed, let into the Muhammadan pavement, some votive 
tablets with Nagari inscriptions, dated Sambat 1713 and 1720, corresponding 
to 1656 and 1663 A. D. In the latter year the temple attracted the notice of 
the traveller Bernier, who writes Between Delhi and Agra, a distance of 
fifty or sixty leagues, there are no fine towns ; the whole road is cheerless and 
uninteresting ; nothing is worthy of observation but Mathur^, where an an- 
cient and magnificent pagan temple is still to be seen.” The plinth of the 
temple-wall may be traced to this day at the back of the mosque and at right 
angles to it for a distance of 163 feet ; but not a vestige of the superstruc- 
ture has been allowed to remain. 

The following description of this famous building is given by Tavernier, 
who visited it about the year 1650. He writes : — “ After the temples of Jagre- 
nath and Ban&rous, the most important is that of Matura, about 18 kos^ from 
Agra on the road to Delhi. It is one of the most sumptuous edifices in all 
India, and the piace where there used to be formerly the greatest concourse of 
pilgrims ; but now they are not so many, the Hindus having gradually lost 
their previous veneration for the temple, on account of the Jamun4, which 
used to pass close by, now having changed its bed and formed a now channel 
half a league away* For, after bathing in the river, they loso too much time 
in returning to the temple, and on the way might come across something to 
render them unclean. 

‘‘ The temple is of such a vast size that, though in a hollow, one can see it five 
or six k 08 off, the building being very lofty and very magnificent. The stone 
used in it is of a reddish tint, brought from a large quarry near Agra. It splits 
like our slate, and you can have slabs 15 feet long and nine or ten broad and only 
some six inches thick ; in fact, you can split them just as you like and according 
to your requirements, while you can also have fine columns. The whole of the 
fort st Agra, the walls of Jeb^n^bad, the king’s palace, and some of the 
houses of the nobles are built of this stone. To return to the temple. — It is set 
on a large octagonal platform, which is all faced with out stone, and has round 
about it two bands of many kinds of animals, but particularly monkeys, in relief ; 

* Here he itetee the distance correctlj ; bat in another place he gives the stages from Delhi 
to Agra as follows From Delhi to Badelpoura, 8 ko* ; from Badelpoura to Pelwel ki sera, 
18 ; from Pelwel ki sera to Cot ki sera (Kosi) 16 ; from Cot ki sera toGheki sera (Mathnrk, * Cheki’ 
standing for *Shihki') 18; from Cheki sera to Goodki sera. 6; from Qooki seta to Agra, 8.’* 
One stage must have been omitted at the end. 
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the one band being only two feet off the gronnd level, the other two feet from 
the top. The ascent is by two staircases of 15 or 16 steps each ; the steps 
being only two feet in length, so that two people cannot mount abreast. One of 
these staircases leads to the grand entrance of the temple, the other to the back 
of the choir. The temple, however, occupies only half the platform, the other 
half making a grand square in front Like other temples, it is in the form of a 
cross, and has a great dome in the middle with two rather smaller at the end. 
Outside, the building is covered from top to bottom with figures of animals, 
such as rams, monkeys, and elephants, carved in stone : and all round there arO 
nothing but niches occupied by different monsters. In each of the three towers 
there are, at every stage from the base to the pinnacle, windows five or six feet 
high, each provided with a kind of balcony where four persons can sit Each 
balcony is covered with a little vault, supported some by four, others by eight 
columns arranged in pairs and ail touching. Bound these towers there are yet 
more niches full of figures representing demons ; one has four arms, another 
four legs ; some, human heads on bodies of horned beasts with long tails twining 
round their thighs. There are also many figures of monkeys, and it is quite 
shocking to have before one’s eyes such a host of monstrosities. 

The pagoda has only one entrance, which is very lofty, with many columns 
and images of men and beasts on either side. The choir is enclosed by a screen 
composed of atone pillars, five or 6 inches *in diameter, and no one is allowed 
inside but the chief Brahmans, who make use of a little secret doov which I could 
not discover. When in the temple, I asked some of the Biihmans if I could 
see the great Bam Bam, meaning the great idol. They replied that if I wonld 
give them something, they would go and ask permissien of •their superior :* 
which they did as soon as I had put in their hands a couple of rupees After 
waiting about half an hour, the Brahmans opened a door on the inside in the 
middle of the screen — outside, the screen b entirely oIo8ed--*«ttd, at about 15 or 
16 feet from the door, I saw, as it were, a square altar, oovered with old gold 

* Regarding the reneration paid to the liead of the temple. Taremier, In another place, 
ffflatce the following anecdote « While 1 wae at Agra, In the year lUS, a verj odd thing hap- 
pened. A Hindu broker in Dutch cmplcy, bj name Vuldaa, tome 80 or eo jeare of age, received 
tiding! of the death of the chief Br&hman,ihat ie to ear, the high prieet of the temple of 
llathuri. He at once went to the head of the office and begged him to take hie eceounte and 
nniah them oft, lor aa bia high prieet waa dead he wished to die too, that he might sorre the hotr 
man in the other world. Dirooilf hie aooounta had baan inapeoted, he got into bia carriage 
together with aome relationa who followed him, and aa he hod taken nothing either to eat or 
drink einoe the news bad reached him, he died on the rood, without ever fipretaiog o with 
for inf food.*' 
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and silver brocade^ and on it the great idol that they call B&m Bam. The bead 
only is visible and is of very black marble, with what seemed to be two rabies 
for eyes. The whole body from the neck to the feet was covered with an 
embroidered robe of red velvet and no arms could be seen. There were two 
other idols, one on either side, two feet high, or thereabouts, and got up in the 
same style, only with white faces ; these they called Becchor. 1 also noUoed in 
the temple a structure 15 or 16 feet square, and from 12 to 15 feet high, 
covered with coloured clothes representing all Sorts of demons. Thb structure 
was raised on four little wheels, and they told me it was the moveable altar 
on which they set the great god on high feast days, when he goes to visit the 
other gods, and when they take him to the river with all the people on their 
chief holiday.” 

From the above description, the temple would seem to have been crowded 
with coarse figure^sculptures, and not in such pure taste as the somewhat older 
temple of Govind Deva at Brind&-ban ; but it mnst still have been a most 
sumptuous and imposing edifice, and we cannot but detest the bigotry of the 
barbarian who destroyed it. At the time of its demolition it had been in exist- 
ence only some fifty years, but it is certain that an earlier shrine, or series of 
shrines, on the same site and under the same dedication, had been famous for 
many ages. Thus it is said in the Yaraha Parana — 

Na Ketava aaino deva na Hatlivr& sanio dtija. 

No god like Kesava, and no Br&hman like a Mathuriya Chaube. ” 

In still earlier times the site now wrested by the Mnhammadana from the 
Hindus had been seized by the Hindus themselves to the prejudice of another 
religion, as is attested by the Buddhist remains which we have already describe 
ed as found there. 

With regard to the change in the course of the stream, all engineevs whom 
I have consulted are unanimous in declaring that the main channel of the 
Jamuna con never in historic time have been at the foot of the temi^e, as 
Tavernier imagined. The traces of fluvial action, which he observed, are 
unmistakeable, but they date from the most remote antiqnify. This, however, 
heed not occasion any difficulty : for, as Madhu-puri, the first capital, was 
established at a point which dearly the Jamnnfi could never have reached, there 
is no improbability in supposing that the second capital also, though much 
nearer the stream, was not actually on its bank* temples which Fa Hian 
mentions as being on the other side of the river were probably situate at Isapur 
and Hab4«ban. It is also to be noted that a tributary stream, the bed of which 
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10 now partlj occnpiad hj the DeOii road, did certaixdy flow past the katra. This 
being join^i at ibe point still called the Sungam, or * eonflaence, ’ by another 
considerable watefW)oorse from the opposite direction, fell into the channel now 
crossed by the Seth’s bridge, and so reached the Jamund. 

In anticipation of Anrangzeb’s raid, the ancient image of Kesava Deva 
was removed by B&n& R&j Sinh of Mewi^, and was set up on the spot where, 
as they jonmeyed, the wheels of the chariot sank in the deep sand and refused 
to be extricated. It happened to be an obscure little village, then called Siarb, 
on the Ban^, 22 miles north-east of Udaypur. But the old name is now lost 
in the celebrity of the temple of N&th Ji, * the Lord,’ which gives its designation 
to the town of N6th-dw&ra, which has grown np round it.* This is the most 
highly venerated of all the statues of Krishna. There arc seven others of great' 
repute, which also deserve mention here, as a large proportion of them came 
from the neighbourhood of Mathur&, vts.,‘Nava-nfta, which is also at Nath-dwara ; 
Mathura-n^th at Kota ; Dwarakarnath at Kankjirauli, brought from Kanauj ; 
Bal Kishan at Surat, from Mah^-ban ; Bitthal-n&th or Pandu-rang at Kota, 
from Banaras ; Madan Mohan from Brinda-ban ; and Gokul-natb and Gokiil 
cbandram^, both from Gokul. These two last were at Jaypur till a few years 
ago, when, in consequence of the Maharaja’s dislike to all the votaries of 
Yislinu, they were removed to K4m-ban in Bharat-pur territory. In all pro- 
bability before very long they will be brought back to their original homes. 

At the back of the katra is the modem temple of Kesava Deva, a cloistered 
quadrangle of no particular archtectural merit and, except on special occasions, 

* It U dcuciibed, ia the latelj publUhed report of the Indian Surrey Department, aa ** a 
large walled city on the right hank of the Banis rirer. On the nortb'eaat and south it is sarround* 
ed by hillii, but to the west, acroM the river, which here takes a very sharp bend, it is fairly 
open. It has the repntation of being an enormously wealthy city, which I have no doubt is 
trae, as it is a great place of pilgrimage ; every pilgrim giving what he can as an offering at the 
shrine of Srinath. Amongst the more valuable presents given to tbe Brihmans, are elephants 
and csttle ; large herds of the latter graxe on the hills to the east of the city, where there is a 
regular cattle farm surronnded by a high wall and guarded by sepoys ; the cows in milk receive 
a daily ration of grain, ail aorta mixed, which ia boiled in an immense iron caldron. About 
two yeara ago the Mahant, or head Gos&in, of Ndih-dw^ra, became troublesome, ignoring all 
orders of ihe Darbir, and othetwiae misconducted himself to snch an extent that it was found 
necessary to send a force against him. It waa loppoaed that he wonld resist, but on seeing some 
guns commanding hia city, he gave in ; he waa banidied to Mathuri and his son allowed to take 
his place ; but at the same time 900 sepoys, under the orders of a Kdmd&r, appointed by the 
Dsrbsr, were stationed there to enanre hia good behavionr. Even now it is a place rather to be 
avoided, as the Brshmaos are a vesy independent set and apt to be insolent on very small 
provocation. All fishing and shooting is strictly prohibited within the ground belonging to 
this city. 
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IMe frequented, in consequence of its distance from the main town. It is 
supported by an annual endowment of Bs. 1,027, the rents of the village of 
Undf in the 0hb4tt pargana. Close by is a very large quadrangular tank of 
solid masonry, called the Potara-kund, in which, as the name denotes, Krish- 
na’s ^ baby linen’ was washed. There is little or no architectural decoration, 
but the great size and massiveness of the work render it imposing, while the 
effect is much enhanced by the venerable trees which overhang the enclosing 
walL Unfortunately, the soil is so porous that the supply of water is rapidly 
absorbed, and in every season but the rains the long flights of steps are dry to 
their very base. Its last restoration was made, at considerable cost, in 1850, by 
the Kamdar of the Ow41iar lUj. It might now be easily fllled from the canal. 
A small cell on the margin of the tank, called indifferently E4ra-grah, ^ the 
prison-house, ’ or Janm-bhiimi, ‘ the birth-place,’ marks the spot where Vasu- 
deva and Devaki were kept in confinement, and where their son Krishna was 
born. The adjoining suburb, in its name MaUpnra, commemorates, it is said, 
Kansa’s two famous mallasy t. s., ^ wrestlers, ’ Chfmura and Mushtika. At the 
back of the Potara-kund and within the circuit of the Dh\il-kot, or old ramparts 
of the city, is a very largo mound (where a railway engineer had a house 
before the Mutiny) which would seem to have been the site of some large Bud- 
dhist establishment. It is strewn with broken bits of stone and fragments of 
sculpture, and 1 found in particular two lai^e but headless and armless and other- 
wise mutilated figures of Buddha seated and fully clothed. In Ibis respect they 
agreed with all the figures found in this particular neighbourhood, as also in 
the position of the hands, which are not crossed on the feet, but the right is 
raised in admonition, while the left rests on the thighs At the Kankali tila tlia 
statues are mostly nude ; and at the Jamalpur mound they are more commonly 
standing than seated. 

In connection with the discovery of Buddhist antiquities, allusion has already 
been made to the temple of Bhfltesvar Mahadeva, which overlooks the old and 
ruinous Balbhadra-kund. In its present form it is a quadrangle of ordinary 
character with pyramidal tower and cloister built by the Mahrattas towards the 
end of last century. The site has probably been occupied by successive, reli- 
gious buildiugs from most remote antiquity, and was at one tin 'iS the centre of 
the town of Mathard, which has now moved away from it more than a mile to 
the east. In the earlier days of Brahmanism, before the development of the 
Krishna cultus, it may be surmised that Bhdtesvar was the special local 
divinity. There are in Braj three other shrines of Mah&deva, which are also of 
high traditional repute in spite of the meanness of their modem accessories. 
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i'ti;*, K&mesvar at K&ma, Chakresvar at Gobardhan, and Gopesvar at Bfind^- 
ban. A mela is held by the Balbhadra-*kund on the full moon of Sr4van, the 
feast of the Saliino. The pond was parlially cleaned out and repaired as a relief 
work daring the late famine, and, as the Aiing nayigation channel terminates 
in a reservoir close by, there will now be no difficulty in keeping it always filled 
with, water. This branch of the canal has a length of eight or nine miles, 
with two locks, one at Ganesra, the other immediately opposite the Chaurasi 
temple. For some little distance it rnns directly under the Dhul-kot, or old 
city wall. 

Of the many little shrines that cluster about the Balbhadra-kund, one is 
dedicated to Balaruma under his title of Dau-ji, ^ the elder brother another 
to Ganes, and a third to Nar-Sinha, ^ the man-lion,’ the fourth incarnation 
of Vishnu. According to the legend, there was an impious king, b; ' name 
Hiranya Kasipu, who claimed universal sovereignty over all powers on earth, 
in heaven, and hell. No one had the hardihood to oppose him, save his own 
son, the pious prince Prahlad, who was for ever singing the praises of the 
great god Vbhnu. If,” said the king, “ your god is everywhere present, 
let him now show himself in this pillar which I strike.” At the word the 
pillar parted in twain and revealed the god in terrible form, half lion half 
man, who seized the boastful monarch and tore him in pieces and devoured him. 

In an adjoining orchard called the Kdzi’s Bdgh is a small modem mosque, 
and in connection with it a curious square building of red sand-stone. It now 
encloses a Muhammadan tomb, and in all probability was originally constructed 
for that purpose, though it has nothing Saracenic about it and is a good 
specimen of the pure IJindu style of architecture, with characteristic columns and 
square architraves supported on brackets instead of arches. Similarly, almost all 
the oldest buildings that now remain in and about the city are houses or tombs, 
that were constructod for Muhammadans by Hindus and in purely Hindu style. 
At the present day all the new buildings are intended for Hindu use, but 
their architectural forms have been greatly modified by Muhammadan influ* 
ences. 

After leaving the great entrance to the katra, the Dehli road passes a ma- 
sonry well* called * Kubj&’s’ in commemoration of the miracle which Krishna 
wrought in straightening the hump-backed maiden who met him there. The 


• Immcdlftldy opposite the wpll a fragment of a aeulpturod Bnddhiat pillar has been set up. and 
rscsivci itllglouB honoars as representing the Hindu goddess Devt. 
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turn to the right leads into the city by the Brind6-ban gate, under tlio Ambarisha 
hill, and past the Shahganj sarae, which has a once handsome, but now sadly 
ruinous, stone front. In the Muhammadan burial-ground, on the opposite side 
of the street, is a fine large stone Chhattri, similar to the one near the Idgah at 
Maha-ban, which cpmmemoratcs Ali Khan, tlio local Governor of that town. It 
is probably of the reign of Akbar, and is said to cover the ashes of a certain 
Khwaja. Nearer the roadside is an unfinished square stone building with very 
elegant tracery, which is said to have been commenced as the monument 
of some grandee of Darlihanga. The handsome bridge which here crosses the 
natural water-course known as the Sarasvati Sangam, or ^ confluemeo of the 
Sarasvati,’ was built by Seth Lakhmi Chand in 1849, 

To the right of it is a temple of MahAdeva, which forms a very conspicuous 
object. It was built in the year 1850 by Ajudhya Prasdd of Lucknow, and 
the court-yard is in the debased style of arclntcicture for whicli that city is no- 
torious, Close by is a walled garden with another temple to the same divinity 
and a much frequented stone ghdt on the river-bank, all constructed at the cost 
of Sri Gopdl, the head of the money-changers in the city, who is now represent- 
ed by his son Bddhd Krishan. Round the garden wall on the inner side are 
rooms for the accommodation of pilgrims, the arches being fdled in with doors 
and panels of reticulated tracery, in wood. A daily distribution of grain is here 
made to the poor* The adjoining hill is called Kailds, and on its slope is the 
shrine of Gokarnesvar, who is represented as a giant seated figure, with enormous 
eyes and long hair and beard und monstaches. In one hand is what appears to 
be a wine cup, in the other some flowers or grapes. The stone is much worn. 
The figure is certainly of great antiquity and might have been originally intend- 
ed to represent some Indo-Scythian king. In a niche in the wall are two small 
statues, about l-J- foot high, called by the Bnihmans Sati and Pdrvati. They 
really are both well executed and early figures of Buddha, seated and preaching. 
One has lost the right hand. In the same set of buildings is the tomb of Gauta- 
ma Rishi. Now, Gokarna is the name of a place near the Malabar coast where 
Bhagirath practised austerities before he brought down the Gauges from 
heaven, and Gotama (not Gautama) is the author of some of the hymns in 
the Rig Veda ; so that both names might be connected with Hinduism ; but 
both are also Buddhist, and this fact, combined with the existence of unmis- 
takcably Buddhist sculptures on the spot, may be taken as proof that this is 
one of the old Buddhist sites. Gautama, it need scarcely be said, is one of the 
commonest names of Buddha himself, and Gokarnesvar is one of the eight great 
Vlta-ragas, or passionless deified saints. 
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Immediately under the bridge is a shrine bearing Oie singdar name of 
G4rgi S4rgi, or as it is sometimes called the Great and Little Pathaw^ri. 
They are said to have been the twa wives of Gokam, who when translated 
to heaven became the equal of Mah4deva. The mantra to be repeated in honour 
of the younger lady runs as follows 

I 

Honour to thee, 0 divine S4rgi, the BSshi’s beantifnl wife, happy mother^ 
beneficent incarnation of Gauri, ever bestowing success.” 

Here are several other groups of rude vermilion-stained stones, some in 
the open, some housed in shrines of their own, which do duty for Bb^irav, 
Sitala Devi, and Mas&ni. Two fragments are of Buddhist type : one a rail, the 
other a sculpture of Maya Devi standing under a pillar with bell-shaped capi- 
tal. Opposite the Kail4s hill, across the road, is an open plain, where the 
sports of the Bam Lila are celebrated on the festival of the Dasahara. Close 
by is a tank called the Saras vati-kund, measuring 125 feet square. Owing to 
some fault in the construction, it is almost always dry, and the adjoining builds 
ings have also rather a ruinous and deserted appearance. We learn, however, 
from the following inscription, which is on a tablet over the entrance to the 
temple, that the last restoration was completed so recently sis the year 1846 : — 

irr^arnfi aira! 

^ Tl riwH fiifft wfwgi 50 9® ^£09 1 

The above, which exhibits several peculiarities, both in sfyle and phraseo- 
logy, may bo rendered as follows “ Baladeva Gosiin, resident of the Da- 
s4vatar Gali of Mathnra, the devoted servant of the venerable contemplatiTe ascetic 
fibe right reverend Sw4mi Paramhans, thoronghly restored from ruin the 8aras- 
vati-kund, and built this new temple and in due form set np a god in it His agents 
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were Chhote Ldl and Mannd Lai, San4dhs; the head of the works Ghtinni : 
the cost Hs. 2,735. Kartik sndi 13ih, Sambat 1903.” The Swdmi’s actual name 
was Niirajan, and his disciple, Baladeva, was a foundling whom he picked up 
in the street. Both were Pandits of high local repute. 

At no great distance is the temple of Mahk Vidy4 Devi. The original image 
with that dedication is said to have been set up by the Ftindavas ; the present 
shrine, a Sihhara of ordinary character in a small quadrangle, was built by the 
Pesh WH towards the end of last century. The hill upon which it stands is ascended 
by flights of masonry steps between 30 and 40 in number. At the foot is a small 
dry tank, completely overgowu with a dense j ungle of her, pUu, and hiiia. In the 
court-yard, which occupies the entire plateau, is a karil tree said to bo of enormous 
age, under which were to be seen, among other fragments, a Buddhist pillar 
carved with the figure of May4 Devi under the s41-tree, and a square stone box 
with a seated Buddha on each of its four sides. Tw'o melas are held here on 
the 8th of the light fortnight of Chait and Kuwar. This again, like Gokarnesvar, 
is unquestionably one of the old Buddhist sites, with its name still unchanged ; 
for Malmvidya or Vidya Devi is, strictly speaking, a Buddhist goddess. 

The Jaysiah-pura Khera, which overlooks the Sarasvati Sangam and is sepa^ 
rated by a deep ravine from the Mali4vidy4 hill, is of great extent and has been 
tunnelled all over in search for bricks. Several Buddhist sculptures have been 
found at different times and collected at a shrine of Charaund Devi, which is 
immediately under the khcra at the back of Seth Mangi Ldl’s now garden, 
whence I brought away some of the best for the museum. Across the road, 
under Jay Sinh’s old palace, I found, in the bed of the river, near the ghat 
erected by one of Sindhia’s generals and hence called the Senapati’s, a draped 
Buddhist figure of the earliest period, with a Pali inscription at the base, so 
much oblitemted by the washermen, who had used it for beating linen upon, 
that only a few letters here and there were legible. The figure had lost both 
head and hands, but was otherwise in good presorvaticm. 

At several of the holy places, as we have had occasion to remark, a large tank 
forms one of the principal features ; but the only one that can be called a success, 
is the Siva tal, not far from the Kank^ tila. This is a spacious quadrangular 
basin of great depth and always well supplied with water. It is enclosed in 
high boundary wall with corner kiosques and a small arched doorway in the 
centre of three oi its sides. On the fourth side is the slope for watering cattle 
or ' go-gh&t,* with two meznorial inscriptions facing each other, the one in 
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Sanskrit, the other in Persian ; from which we learn that the tank was con- 
atruoted by order of Raja Patni Mall (of Banaras) in the year 1807 A.D. 

■O NO ^ « 

2r5|I *li|7a(Tf^3li15 8 q 8 

?i?3iT siRnraraaH 

f^aiji: tiTstanf^Tsp^^r ^fggtiisr^T 

^ sai|pT%5^^ TOFI3^ 3^KJi 8 9 8 

In the holy circuit of Mathura, reverenced by the gods, pure home of the 
votiiries of Siva, is a sacred place, whose virtues are told in the Varaba Parana, 
inaccessible by men save through the efficacy of virtuous deeds performed in a 
previous state of existence ; chief of all sacred places, giver of sjjechil graces : 
a pellucid lake, whose praises no lengUi of time would suffice fully to tell. After 
a careful survey and employing the best of architects, who adorned it with 
tracery of varied design, the ceremony of its donation was performed by Rajd 
Patni Mall through the Brahmans, causing gladness like that which arises from 
the touch of tho foot of Vishnu, rejoicing even the gods. In the year of the 
(D oceans, tho (6) momhers, tho (8) elephants, and the (solitary) moon (that is, 
Sainbat 1864) on Friday, the 10th of tho light fortnight of tho month Jeth.‘* 

1*^ 

c:9U^ 

( ?) ;l^ i*^b**ab 

I f f f 4i-/ 

^ lie is the one who is asked for help and who is constantly worshipped. The 
famous remains of this ancient shrine in the neighbourhood of Mathura, the 
place of pilgrimage from all six quarters, have now been renewed. When the 
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old buildings of the Siva til were restored by that generous and benevolent 
founder, the goal of good deeds, the bestower of benefits on all the people of the 
world, the centre of public gratitude, Raja Patni Mall, Bahadur, fountain of 
excellent virtue ; then the year of its construction*-~for tlie remeinbrance of all 
the world— was found to be 1222. Thought (or the poet Zaka) suggested the 
following tarikh according to the objad reckoning [illegible] water of life.*' 

The design and execution are both of singular excellence and reflect the high- 
est credit on the architect whom he employed ; the sculptured arcades, which pro- 
ject far into the Centro of the basin and break up the long fliglits of steps into 
three compartments on each side, being especially graceful. The place is visited 
by a large number of bathers fro?n the neigbonrhood every morning and is 
the scene of an annual mela held on the 1 1th of the dark fortnight of the month 
Bhadon, Outside the enclosure is a small temple in the same style of architec- 
ture dedicated to Mahadeva under the title of Aclialcsvar. In the Manoharpur 
quarter of the city is a large temple of this Raja's foundation, bearing the title 
of Dirgha Vishnu. The name is uniisnul and refers to the ^gigantic’ stature 
which the boy Krishna assumed when he entered the arena to fight with Kansa’s 
champions, Cluuiura and Muslitika. The Raja’s dwelling-house is still stand- 
ing, on the Nakarchi tila, and was recently occupied for a time as a normal 
school for the training of female teachers. He is further commemorated by 
another small shrine near the Holi gate of the city, which he rebuilt in honour 
of Vira-hhadra, the terrible being created by Siva and Devi in their wrath, to 
disturb the sacrifice of Daksha, a ceremony to which they had not been invited. 
His great amhitiou was to rebuild the ancient temple of Kesava Deva, and 
with this view he had gradually acquired a considerable part of the site. But 
as some of the Muhaniniadaiis, who had occupied the ground for nearly two 
centuries, refused to he bought oUt and the law upheld them in their refusal, 
he was at last, and after great expense had been incurred, reluctantly obliged 
to abandon the idea. Should a strang<?r visit the tank early in the morning 
and enquire of any Hindu he meets there by whom it was constructetl, he will 
find coti'iiderablo difficulty in eliciting a stfaiglitforward answer. The Raja, 
it is said, was a rnau of such delicate constitution that he never could take at 
one time more than a very few morsels even of the simplest food ; hence arises a 
belief tliat any one, who mentions liim by name the first thing in the inoniing, 
will, like him, have to pass the day fasting. 

From die katra, the centre of all the localities which we have hitherto been 
describing, a fine broad road has been carried through the high ridge, which 
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appears to have been at one time part of the mediaeval city wall, down to the 
edge of the river. On the right-hand side is the stone-cutters’ quarter with the 
small old temple of Bankhandi Mahadeva, near which is a high mound, lying back 
from the inain streets between the dispensary and the kotwali, and now crown- 
ed by a ruinous little shrine dedicated to Bib^ri ; from this I brought a Bud- 
dhist pillar, bearing the figure of a daucing-girl, with a leonine monster at her 
feet and over her head a group representing a teacher of the law seated under an 
umbrella addressing an audience of ten persons. To the lett of the road is the 
suburb of Manobarpur, with a mosque which, as we leani from the following 
inscription over the centre arch, was erected in the year 1158 Hijri, t. e. 1745 
A.D., during the reign of Muhammad ShAh 

“ In the reign of Shah Muhammad Shah, Abdurrashid built this mosque ; 
thought suggested tlio tarikhf ‘He built a beautiful mosque.”^ [A. H. 1158 ; 
or A.I>. 1745]. 

From an adjoining street, where it had been hfiilt up. into a mud wall, I 
removed to the museum a stone fragment of exceptional interest. It is only a 
small headless seated nude figure and, to Judge from the style of the sculpture 
and the ill-forrned letters in the Pali in scription at tho base, is of no very 
great antiquity. Under it is a row of six standing figures, three on either 
side of a central chakra. The inscription records nothing whatever beyond 
the date, but this is given both in words and figures as follows : Samvatmre 
sajita ’panydse 57 hemanta tritiye divase irayadase asya purvayanij that is to 
say ‘ in the year fifty-seven (57) on the thirteenth day of the third winter 
month.’ It is curious in two ways : firsts because it definitely fixes, beyond 
any possibility of doubt, the value of the symbol representing 50 ; and 
secondly j because if the date is really the year 57 of the same era as that 
employed in the inscriptioas of Kunislika and Iluvishka, it is tho earliest 
unmistakeablo Jaina figure yet found in the neighbourhood. The computation 
by seasons certainly favours the idea of antiquity and tiie urguiuent for its 
modern date, derived from the character of the. sculpture and of tho lettering, 
may be deceptive; far at any period different styles both of carving and writing 
may exist simultaneously ; yet probably the solution of the difficulty is to be 
found ill Mr. Thomas’s theory already mentioned, according to which the date 
is not given in full, but specifies only tho year of the century, omitting the 
century itself, as being at the time well known. 
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In the streets are many broken Buddhist pillars and other scnlptures. The 
road was constructed in the collectorate of Mr. Best, and in the progress of the 
work a column w^as found bearing an inscription in some ancient character ; to 
reduce the size of the stone, the inscribed face was ruthlessly cut away, and it 
was then converted into a buttress for a bridge. As it approaches the river, the 
road opens out into a fine square, with graceful arcades of carved stone. 
These are the property of tlie Malmrdja of Bharat-pnr and Gosain Purushottam 
Lai, and, though ordinarily they have rather a deserted appearance, on the 
ocasion of any great local festival they let for as much as Rs. 2 to 3 each a 
day. On the other side of the square opposite the road is a pontoon bridge, 
which was opened for traffic in 1870. The tolls were farmed for the large snm 
of Rs. 40,500 Et year: whence it is obvious that any reasonable outlay incurred 
in its constrnction would soon have been repaid. But, unfortunately, everything 
was sacrificed to a false economy ; it was made so narrow tliat it could not 
allow of two carts passing, and so weak that it could not bear even a single cart 
if heavily laden. Thus it was no sooner opened than it broke down ; and 
repairs were in constant progress, till the night of the 13th of August, 1871, 
when it was completely swept away by a la^avy flood. It was immediately re- 
constructed ; but it is impossible that it should ever present a satisfactory ap- 
pearance, while at the same time its cost has been excessive. It may be hoped 
that it will, before many years are over, be superseded by a masonry bridge in 
connection with the railway, which at present pays for its use a fixed annual 
sum of Rs. 4,044 : its original value having been put at Rs, 1,15,566. 

The city stretches for about a mile and-a-half along the right bank of 
the Jmnuna, and from the opposite side has a very striking and picturesque 
appearance, which is owing not a little to the broken character of the ground on 
which it is built. Were it not for this peculiarity of site, the almost total 
absence of towers and spires would be felt as a great drawback , for all the 
largo modern tcmple.s have no sikharasy as are usually seen in similar edifices, 
but are simple cloistered quadrangles of uniform height. The only exceptions 
are the lofty minarets of the Jama Masji'i on the one side, and the campanile of 
the English Church seen thro\igh the trees in tlie distance below. 

Looking up the stream, the most prominent object is the old Fort, or rather 
its n^assivo sub-structure, for that is all that now remains, called by the people 
Kans-ka-kila. Whatever its legendary antiquity, it was rebuilt in historical 
times by Raja Miin Sinh of Jay pur, the chief of the Hindu princes at Akbar’s 
Court. At a later period it was the occasional residence of M&n Sinh’s still more 
famous successor on the throne of Amber, the great astronomer Saw&i Jay 
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Sink, who commenced his long reign of 44 years in 1699 A-D. Till the day 
of lA de.a he ^engaged in dmost oonstent warfare, bnt is less known to 00 ^ 
y ^ nuht^ snooessm, brilliant thongh they wem, than by his enlight. 
cmed myJ j^numstrafaon and still more exceptional literary «,hievements. At 
the ontot ^ made a false move j for in the war of succession that ensued upon 
the ^th of A^g^b he attached Umself to prince Bedar Bakht and fought 
by ^ side m the &tal battle of Dhol-pnr. One of the first acts of Sh&h Alfm, 
oonseqnent elevation to the throne, was to sequester the principality o{ 
j^ber An Imperial Governor was sent to take possession, bnt Jay Sinh drove 
him out sword in hand, and then formed a league with Ajit Sinh of MlirwAr for 
mut^ protection. From that day forward be was prominently concerned in all 
the tronbl^ and warfare of that anarchk period, but never again on the losinn 

^ Governor of the Province of Agia and later of 

M^wa ; but be gradually loosened his connection with the Court of Delhi from 
a coninction that the dissolution of the Muhammadan empire was inevitnbk, and 

oonchided terms with the Malmittas. At his accession. Amber consisted only of 

the thrw pai^nas of Amber, Deosa. and Barsao, as the Shaikbawats had made 
Aemielves independent and the western tracts had been attached to Ajmer 
He not only recovered all that his ancestors had lost, but further extended his 
frontiers by the reaction of the Bargdjars of Deoti and RAjaur and made his 
State worthy to be called the domiaious of a RajA-a title which he was the 
h«t of his line to assume. The new capital, which he founded, he caUed after 
h.s own name Jaypur, and it is still to the present day the only native city in 
India built upon a regular plan; the only one also, it must unfortumitely 
be added, in which the street architecture is absolutely bad and systematicallt 
false and pretentious ; though it is the fashion for Anglo-Indians to admire it 

He is^id to have been assisted in the execution of his design by an architect 
from Bengfii, o ^ 


In eons.^nenceofh.s profound knowledge of astronomy, he wasentrusted by 

Muhammad Shah with the reformation of the calendar. To ensure that amount 
o accuracy which he considered the small instrnmenfs in ordinary use must 
always fail to command, he constructed obsoryatories with instruments of his 
own in^ntiou on a gigantic scale. One of these was on the top of the MathurA 
Fort, others at Del hi, Jaypur, Ujaiyin, and Banaras. His success was 

so signal that he was able to detect errors in the fables of De la Hire which 
had been communicated to him by the King of Portugal. His own tables were 
completed in 1728 and are those still used by native astronomers. He died 
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in 1743. His yolominons correspondence is said by Tod* still to exist and 
his acts to be recorded in a roiscellaneous diary entitled Kalpadruma and a 
collection of anecdotes called the Eksau nau pun Jap Sink hi. 

The whole of the Mathur4 observatory has now disappeared. A little be- 
fore the mutiny the buildings were sold to the great Government contractor, 
Joti Prasid, who destroyed them for the sake of the materials. Certainly, they 
had ceased to be of any practical use ; but they were of interest, both in the 
history of science and as a memorial of one of the most r«m)arkable men in 
the long line of Indian sovereigns and their inconsiderate demolition is a 
matter for regret. The old hall of audience, which is outside the actual Fort, 
is a handsome and substantial building divided into three aisles by ranges of 
red sand-stone pillars. Soon after the mutiny it was converted into a school 
and, in order to render it as unsightly as such Government buildings ordinarily 
are, the front arches were all blocked up with a mud wall which concealed 
every trace of them. Quite by an accident I discovered their existence and, after 
opening them out again, filled in their heads with iron bars set in a wooden 
frame and the lower part with a slight masonry wall, thus preserving all the 
architectural effect without any sacrifice of convenience. 

About the centre of the river front is the most sacred of all the gh4ts, 
marking the spot where Krishna sat down to take ‘ rest ’ after be had slain 
the tyrant Kansa and hence called the ‘ Visrfint’ Glmt. The small open court 
has a series of marble arches facing the water, which distinguishes it from all the 
other landing-places ; and on the other three sides are various buildings erected 
at intervals during the last century and-a-half by several princely families ; 
but none of them possesses any architectural beauty. The river here swarms 
with turtles of an enormous size, which are considered in a way sacred, and 
generally receive a handful or two of grain fn>m every visitor. Close by is a 
natural water-course, said to have been caused by the {»assage of Kansa’s 
giant body, as it was dragged down to the river to bo burnt, and hence called 
the ‘ Kans Khar.’ The following lines in the Vishnu Puraaa are alleged in 
support of the tradition 

qiKJlT f Uim 1 

fHi ttiwh: n 

By the trailing body of Kansa, with its prodigious weight, a channel was 
made as by the rush of a mighty stream. ” 


Broin whom all the facts in the abore usrrativc of Jajr Sinh’s life are borrowedU 
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It is now archod over, like the Fleet river in London, and for many years 
formed one of tlie main sewers of the town ; a circumstance which possibly did 
not affect tho sanctity, but certainly detracted somewhat from the material 
purity of this favourite bathing place* It is now beiiig closed, as it was 
Ihrought to have contributed not a little to the abnormal sickness which has 
lately prevailed in the city. 

Wite reference to this spot a story is told in the Bhakt Mala, of Kesav 
Bhatt, one of the most celebrated of tho Vaishnava teachers. After spreading 
his doctrines through all the chief cities of India and demolishing every 
argument tliat the most learned Pandits could bring against him, he was him- 
self unable to reply to tho questions put him by Chaitanya, though at the tin>e 
a child only seven years of age. Tliereupon be abandoned the caieer of a 
controversialist and retired to his native country Kashmir, where he remained 
in solitude, absorbed in humble and devout meditation, till roused to action 
by news of tho tyranny that prevailed at MathurA For the Muhammadans 
had set up a diabolical engine at tho Visrant GliiU, which perforce circumcised 
every Hindu who went there to bathe. Hearing this, he gathered togetlier 
a thousand of his disciples and on arriving at Muthimi, went straight to the 
spot, where the Governor’s myrmidons set upon him and thought to bring him 
too under the yoke of Islam. But he broke the engine in pieces and threw it 
into the river. An army was then sent against him, hut not a man of it 
escaped ; for he slew the greater number with the sword aud the rest were dri- 
ven into the Jamuiia and drowned. 

For this legend it is possible there may be some slight historical foundation ; 
the next to be told can at the best be regarded as only a pious fiction. It is 
given in tho Mathur4 Mahatmya, or Religious Chronicle of Mathura, which 
is an interpolation on the Varaha Parana, though of sufficient extent to be 
itself divided into 21) sections. After expatiating in the most extravagant 
terms on the learning, piety and other virtues of the Mathuriya Chaubes, 
and tho incomparable sanctity of the city in which they dwell, it briefly 
ennmoratos the twelve Vanas, or woods, that are included in the perambulation 
of tlio land of Braj, and tlieu at greater length describes the principal rd.rincs 
whi<'li the pilgrim is bound to visit in the capital itself. As a rule, no at;', oqd 
is made to explain cither the names borne by tho differ, n; Ju ly places, oi the 
origin of their rejmted .sanctity; but their virtue is at by the recital of 
some of the miracles, which have been worked through their supernatural 
influence, such as the following ; — 
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, ^* 0 ^, * 1 *® * 1 ^ 

tebM nUgiw wvftk batlM(jl» mvs» aiS^ a pN^i Mnr watt 
BOV a ' a|^ of 

bjr iSw iiil^ inAilil^ #1 & nu^ng aviiy ibbm foU doim 
K^ bi^ Ul was doop^ to hainit ibe {daoo, and waa^^^^ 

fieroe dud it wodid tear to piOeea and dovonr evety one wbo oaBoo a^di 
Ibia Watt OB for oauiy yeapi, .^ at laat one day a band of tnr^ra happened 
to pitdi thor bntto by the weU, and among their numbtt was a veiy holy 
leaned Bidhman. So aoon aa he tsew how the neighbourhood was a^ted, 
he hi^ neoorae to Ins spells and oompelled the evil ajdrit to appear bdforo him, 
Diacorering, in the ooitrae of hb examination, that tim wntohed oreatore had 
in his lifetime been a Br&hmap he was nmTed wito pity for him and.pnmised 
to do all in his power to alleTiato his sentence. Whereupon toe ghost begged . 
him to go straight to Mathnrd, and bathe on his behalf at the Visrdnt GUt, < 
'for,’ said he, ' I onoe in my life went into a temple of VUhnn, and heard the 
pnest repeat tins holy name and tdl its wondrons saving power.’ The Br&h« ' 
man had often bathed there and readily agreed to transfer the merit of one 
snch ablution. The words of consent had Bo sooner pamed his lips than toe 
guiUy soul was absolved from all fortoer suffering.’’* ; 

* TO • dvroirt HiUda, vto Mlevtt tiiat Kiidiaa wm la incuBstioB of tbo OelW, sad that 
he haltoweil with htt pnaMW the pfaloe new called the ViariatOhit, there ta aotatriaiie ah* 
sorditr in the legend ae abure quoted. It eea he paralleled in all ita particulate by nwaT that 
hare been recorded for (1m edilhaticn of the falthfnlbjr eaDoaleedaalnta of the Church. That 
tlw merit of good deeda eaa be Wansfened**.thepoint upouvhidi the atory jiiaiiriy tumaU a 
cardinal Catholic d^riue i and aa to the dying in tin and yet being aaved thresh the eOduy 
of afonnal act of derotion, take the following esample hrom the pagea of B. Alphonana Uguoti 
" A certain Canon was reciting aoine ptayera in honour of the Oirine Mother, and, whllat doing 
a«^ tell into the river Seine and waa drowned. Being in mortal tin, the devila came tO take 
him to hell. In the aame moment Mary ai^Kd and aalth' How do you date to take poaaeadon 
of one ^0 died in the act of praising me f ' Then addnaaing heradf to the Meheri the aald,. 
'How ehange lifc and nonrtah devotion to aw Conception.' He fetorned to lirt and^be^^ 
n BeMglona,** Hero the oenrt n d in g worde Coneip(Md pteettely with thoHnale of thoitory of 
toe betber Tindak, w told on tbe next pige. IrkehoiV the Hiuda in hie idcoe of divine wetehip, 
of the religtiNe life, of the cftoiqr of faith and good woiki, of the eemeet qrmphthr oftot 
, XNMto Behp wip taanuitt dletieaB and Htooeeiilmial init 

lltol^ Utoto^toortodOuhrtie.tigth. VttluWpIlyhOhaanodear pwecpHoototoe ttaojlM to 

ftom toe dwtoiei^ wldeh hO nn det i taadt ap well ahoidd alone bo paid > yet for atl tMl draw* 
hi^ Hindatini remnlae to on* aepeot tovinit wUto to gaote touioan be taidoittw o^ tout 
ec of ? »o ti j e t e attoa> , ■ ■-Thq; - we -hcto. ewen titoy : human antopintoh to lto 

; :itoto;‘''4ito.^Btodid*W;#vign^^ be emtoniadtodtoni.' '' 
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On the other si Je of this sacred spot, a miinbcr of minor ghits stretch up and 
down the river, those to the ‘north being called the nltar kot and those to the 
south flu; (hkahin hot. They are invariably represented as twenty-four in all, 
twelve in either set ; but there is a considerable discrepancy as to the parti- 
cular names. The following list was supplied by a Pandit of high local repute, 
Miikhan Misr, a. Gaur BiVvlnnim, from whoso extensive lil)rary of manuscripts I 
was able to procure almost every Sanskrit work that 1 had occasion to consult 

To the north : Ganes Ghat ; Slanasa Ghat ; Dasasvanifdlui (Jliat, under the 
hill of Ambarisha ; Chakra-tirtha (Jliat : Kri.shna-(Jang:i Ghat, witli the slirine 
of Knlinjaresvar Mahadeva ; Som-tirtlui Gluit, more commonly, called Vasudeva 
Gluit or Shaikh (ihiit ; Brahnialok Ghat ; (Jlmniiibliaran (!hat : Dhiira-patan 
(iliat ; Sanguman-tirtha Ghat, otherwise called Valkunth (JluU ; Nava-tirtha 
Ghat ; and Asikunda Ghat. 

To the south : Avimukla (Jhat ; Visranti Ghat ; Prag (Jluit ; Kankhal 
Ghiit ; Tindnk Ghat ; Surya (jllicit ; (Jhiuta-mnni (that ; Dhruva (ihat ; Uishi 
Ghat ; Moksha Ghat ; Koti Cihiit : and Buddh Glirit. 

The more common division is to include the Avimukta Ghtit in the first 
set, from which the JMaaasa is then omiitoil ; to except the Visnint Gliat alto- 
gether from the number of the tweiiiy-ronr ; and tc) b(‘giii the second series 
with the Balabhadra and tlio Jog iJliat, 1»y ilic former of the;'C two arc the 
Satgliara or ^ seven chapels,' commemorating Krishna's seven favourite titles, 
and flic shrine of Guta Srani or ‘ eiidtd toil.* The , log Ghat is suj^posed to 
mark the spot where Joga-Nidra, the infant dangliter of Nanda and Jusodii, 
whom Vasudeva had substituted for liis own child Krishna, was daslied to the 
ground by Kansa and ihenoc in new form asctmded io heaven as the goddoss 
Dnrga. Between it and the Prag (Iluit (wiiore is the shrine of Beni Madho) 
h one of more modern date c:dlcd Sringar (Jliat, wiih two temples dedicated 
respectively to Pipalesvar Mahsideva and Batnk-natli ; hy Prag (Jhat is also 
tlie shrine of Bame.svar Mahadeva. Two other ghats occupy far more con- 
spicuous sites titan any of the above, hut are included in no list, as being 
devoid of any Icgenilary reputation. The bears the name of &imi (jhat, 

cfiristian;i mmciipatur, crat apud antlquos, ncc defuit ab initio generis hiiinani quoufique 

Clitistns veniret in earue, unde vera rctigio, quoe jam erat, cwpit appellari ehristiana.*’ It iaupon 
lh>H principle that the Church has admitted into the calendar, among lier canonized saintn, 
certain worthier of the old dispensation, such us the Machabces, witli reference to whom S. Gregory 
Na/'ianzen, iu a Bornion preaeheti cn their feast day, declares it to be a j)ious opinion **neminem 
(-ovum, qui ante christi adveiUum martyrio consummati sunt, id si ue fide iu Christum consequl 
poluisse.’^ 
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not, as might be supposed, a corruption of swdmi, but of Sdmhne, * opposite/ as 
it faces the main street of the city, whore is a mansion of carved stone built by 
the famous Riip Ilara, KatAra, of Bars^na. The second is tho Rcngiili Gliat, at 
the foot of the pontoon bridge and close to a largo house, the property of the 
Eaja of Jhalra-pattan. It is so called from having boon built by (ho Gosain of 
tho temple of Gobind Deva at Brinda-ban, the head of the Bengali Vaishiiavas, 
wlio has a residence on the opposite side of tho street. The end of the ghat adjoining 
tho Raja of Jhalra-pattan’s house has been left unfinished, as the right to the 
ground forms the subject of a dispute between tho Raja and the Gosain. 

Most of the ghats refer in their names to Wi41-known h'gends and are of no 
vsp(>cial historical or architectural interest. Tho list is approi)riately Iieadcd 
by one dedicated to Ganes, the god invoked at tho commencement of every 
undertaking ; the second and third arc both sacred to Siva — the one coin- 
inemorating the Manasa lake, a famous place of pilgrimage on mount Kailas 
ill tho Himalayas ; the other the Dasasvamedh (Jhat, tho holiest spot in Siva’s 
city of Bandras. The fourth or Chakru-tirtJia, with tho hill of Ambarisha, 
refers to Vishnu’s magic discus, chakra, wdth which ho defended his votary 
Amliarisha against the assaults of the Sivitc Durvasas. The hill is between 
(50 and 70 feet high, and according to po[>ular rumour tliero is in the centre 
of it a cave containing an enormous treasure. I did not expect to discover 
this, but as General (Ainningbarn had told mo of a gold coin of Apollodotus 
that had been found there, I got some men to dig, tliinking it not unlikely 
something might turn up, Tho only reward for my trouble >vas a small 
fragment of Buddhist sculpture representing a devotee under a nicho with 
the rail pattern bcloAv and the capitals of the pillars of Indo-Ionic typ(3. This 
Jiowever was sufficient proof of the great anti(piity and also of the Buddhist 
occupation of tho mound. 

The temple of Mahadeva at the Ganga Krishan Gh4t has soiiio very rich and 
delicate reticulated stone tracery, and all the work about this ghat is exception- 
ally good, both in design and execution. It was done, a little before the mutiny, 
under tho immediate supericntendence of the Brahman then in charge of the 
shrine, Baladeva Byas by name. Tho title Kali nj ares var would seem to bo a 
mistake for Kalindi'svar ; K61indi being a name of tlie Janiuna, wliich takes its 
rise in* the Kalinda range. A little above the ghat is an old red stone chhattri, 
which has a singularly graceful finial. 

A little below the Sami Ghiit is a small mosque and group of tombs com- 
memorating a Muhammadan saint, Makhdum^ Sliah Wilayat, of Hinit The 

37 
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tombs date apparently from the sixteenth centary and the architecture is in 
all its details so essentially of Hindu design that, were it not for the word 
‘ Allah’ introduced here and there into the sculptured decorations, there would 
be nothing to distinguish them from Hindu chhattris. The Muhammadans 
call this the Shaikh Gh&t, while the Hindus maintain that the word is not 
Shaikh, but Shesh, the name of the thousand-headed serpent that forms 
Vishnu’s couch and canopy. This is probable enough, for the final cerebral 
sibilant is vulgarly pronounced and indeed often written as the guttural 
kh. After long dispute between the two parties as to who should have 
the privilege of rebuilding the ghat, the work was taken in hand in 1875 
by Vilayat Husain, the Seth's house agent, who also added a mosque and 
gave no little offence thereby. He died in 1879, leaving one minaret of the 
mosque still unfinished. 

The word Ghantabharan (wdiich would bo derived from ghanta, ‘ a hell,* 
and bharayi^j ‘bearing,’) is in the Vraj-bhakti-vilas perhaps more correctly 
written Ghantabhan, bhan meaning ‘ sound.’ The allusion is to the bell, by 
the ringing of which Vishnu is roused from his four months’ slumber on the 
1 1th of the month Kartik. 

The name Dharapatan (from dhdrdy ‘ a stream,,’ anrl patany ‘ falling,’) pra 
bably referred primarily to tlio position of the ghat, which is on & projecting 
point where it bears the full force of the ‘ fall of the stream.’ But in the Mahat- 
mya it is explained by the following legend : — “ Once upon a time, a woman, 
whose home was on the bank of the Ganges, came on a pilgrimage to Mathura 
and arrived there on the 12th of Kartik. As she was stepping into a boat near 
the place where now is the Dhara-patan Ghat, she fell over and was drowned 
By virtue of this immersion in the sacred flood, she was born again in an exalted 
position as the daughter of iiie king of Bautiras, and, under the name of the Kani 
Pivari, was married to Ksliatra-dhanu, the king of Sura.shtra, by wdom she 
had seven sons and five daughters. Upon one occasi(>n when the royal pair 
were comparing notes, it c^me to light that he too had undergone a very simi- 
lar experience : for, originally he liad been a wild savage who bad come over 
to Mathura from the Naimisha forest and was crossing the Jamnnd with his 
shoes balanced on the top of his head, when they fell off* into the water. He 
dipped down to recover them and was swept away by the torrent and 
drowned. Every stain of sin being thus washed out of liis body, when he again 
took birth it was no longer as a barbarous Nishadlia, or wild man of the woods, 
but as a noble Kshatriya king.” 
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Dhruva who gives a name to one of the most southern of the ghats was, 
according to the legend, the son of a king by name Uttana-p^a. Indignant 
at the slights put upon him by his stepmother, ho left his father’s palace to make 
a name for himself in the world. By the advice of the seven great Ilishis, 
Marlchi, Atri, Angirris, Pulastya, Kratu, Pulalia, and Vasishta, ho repaired to 
Madhu-ban near Mathura, and there, absorbed in the contemplation of Vishnu, 
continued for seven years a course of the severest penance. At last the god 
appeared to him in person and promised to grant him any boon he might desire. 
His retpiest was for a station exalted above every station and which should en- 
dure for ever ; whereupon he was translated to heaven as the polar star together 
with his mother Siiniti. 

On the Dhruva /i7a, or hill at the back of the ghdt, is a small temple, built 
Samhat 1894, in place of an older shrine, of which the ruins remain close by, 
dedicated to Dliruva Ji. Hero I found a set of Jhiddhist posts, witli the cross 
rails and to}) bar nil complete, cut out of a single slab of stone, measuring two 
feet two inclujs square. The Pujdris, or priests in charge, hy name Damodar 
Das and Chliote Lai, belong to the Saiuikadi or Nimbarak Sampradaya ot 
Vaisbnavast, and protluco a inanuscri})t pedigree in Sanskrit in proof of their 
direct .S})irilual <lesccni from Kesava Bliatt, one of Niinbarak’s successors, who 
is regartled as iln' liivel of the st'ciilar, or (Jrihat^fha^ sub-division of the sect, as 
his brothiT-in-Iaw, Hari Vyasti, was of the celibate, or Virakldf order. In 
the tem})le are figures of Kadha Krislian, whom the Niinbfiraks have adopted 
as their sj-ocial patrons. The list of su|)rriors, or G urn-pa ram })ani, as it is 
called, runs as follows :■ — 

1. — 1 llansavatar ; Sanakaili : N/ira<la; 4 Nimbarak Swamir all deified 
clia meters. 

][, — 1 Srinivasaebarya ; 2 Biswacharya ; 3 Purushottum ; 4 Bibisa ; 5 
Sanipa ; 6 M'adbava ; 7 Balbhadra ; 8 J^idrna ; 9 Syama ; 10 Gopala ; 11 Kri- 
pala ; 12 Deva : all distiiigushed by the title of Acharya. 

III, — 1 Sundar Bhatt ; 2 Padina-nabha ; 3 Sri RAraa-chandra ; 4 Banian ; 
5 Sri Krishna ; l> Padmakara ; 7 Sravan ; 8 Bhuri ; 9 M^hava ; 10 Syama ; 
11 Gopdla ; 12 Sri-hal, or Balbhadra ; 13 Gopinath ; 14 Kesava ; 15 Gangal ; 
16 Kesava Kashmiri ; 17 Sri Bhatt ; 18 Kesava Bimini : all bearing the title 
of Bhatt. 

IV. — T Giridhar Gosmn ; 2 Ballabh lAl ; 3 Mukund LM ; 4 Nand lAl ; 5 
Molian Lai j 6 Ram Ji Lai ; 7 Manu Lai ; 8 Radlid Lai ; 9 Kanhaiya Lai ; aiul 
10 Damodar IVis : all bearing the title of Gosain. 
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The Nimbiiraks have also a temple at Brindiiban, dedicated to Rasak 
Bih&ri, and some account of their tenets will be given in connection with that 
town. Their distinguLshing sechirial mark consists of two white perpendicular 
streaks on the forehead with a black spot in the centre. The natural parents of 
their founder are said to have been named Aruna Rislii and Jay anti. 

The Tinduk Ghat, according to the Mahatmya, is so called after a harbor 
who lived at Kainpilya, the capitiil of Pnnchtila, in the reign of King D(‘vadatta. 
After losing all liis family, he came to live at ]\Iatbura anti there practised such 
rigorous austerithis and bathed so constantly in the sanetifying stream of the 
Jamuna, that afte** death ho too): birth once more as a high-caste Brahman, 

The legend of the Asiknnda Ghat i.s told on this wise A pious king, by 
name Surnati, had .started on a pilgrimage, hut died before he was able to com- 
plete it. His son, Vimati, on succeeding to the throne, was visited by the sago 
Ndrad, who, at the time of taking his departure, uttered this oracular sentence : 
‘A pious son settles hi. s father’s debts.’ After consulting with hi.s ministers, 
the prince concluded that the debt was a debt of vengeance, which lie was 
bound to exact from the places of pilgrimages, which had templed Ids lather to 
undertake the fatal journey. Accord ingly, having ascertained that every holy 
place paid an annual visit in the season of the rains to the city of Matluira, ho 
a.sseinbled an army and marched iluther with full intent to do.stroy them all. 
They fled in terror to Kalpa-grama to implore the aid of Vi*hnu, who at last 
yielded to tlicir entreaties, and assuming the form of a boar joiinid in combat 
with King Vimati on the bank of the Jamuna and slew him. In tin* fray, the 
point of tlie divine sword, snapped off and fell to the ground ; whence the 
ghat to this day is called Ashkunda Ghat, and the plain adjoining it Vtirilha 
Kshetra, or ‘ the field of the boar.’ 

Before finally leaving the river-side, one otlier building claims a few words 
vii., ‘ the Sati Burj.’ This la a slender tpiadrangnlar tower of red siind-stono 
commemorating the self-sacrifice of some faithful wife. According to the best 
autlienticated tradition, she is said to have been tlie queen of Baja Bihar Mai 
of fJaypiir and the mother of the famous Raja BhagaMin Das, by whom the 
monument was erected in the year JoTO A.D. It has, as it now stands, a total 
height of 55 feet and is in four stories: the lowest forms a solid basement ; the 
second and third are lighted by square windows and are supplied witli an inter- 
nal staircase. The exterior is ornamented with rude bas-reliefs of elephants 
and other devices, but is in a very ruinous condition. The tower was originally 
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of much greater height; but all the upper part was dcstro>ed, it is said, by 
Aurangzeb. The exceedingly ugly and incongruous plaster dome, which now 
surmounts the building, was apparently added about the beginning of the 
present century. It no doubt helps to preserve what yet remains of the 
original work, but it sadly detracts from its architectural effect. I had hoped 
that the reigning Maharaja might be induced to undertake the complete 
restoration of this interesting family monument, and if the matter had been 
properly represented to him, he would in all probability have consented to do 
so. It is not at all likely that anything will be done now; but the design that 
I had prepared may be thought worthy of preservation. No small amount of 
time and thought was bestowed upon it; and I hope that architects will 
consider it both a pleasing object in itself and also a faithful reproduction 
of the destroyed original. 

At the time when it was built, that is, at the end of the 1 6th century, it 
may be presumed that the city of Mathura occupied its old position in the 
neighbourhood of the katra, and that the river-bank was used as the ordinary 
place for the cremation of the dead. Several cenotaphs of about the same 
period still remain, being mostly in old Hindu style, with brackets of good 
and varied design. The two largest bear the dates 1638 and 1715 Sambat, 
coresponding to 1581 and 1638 A.D. They had all been taken possession of 
by the Chaubes, who blocked up the arches with mud or rough brlck^work 
and converted them into lodging*bouses, which they rented to pilgrims. Jn 
1875 I had them ail opened out when widening and paving the street along the 
river-bank. This work was left unfinished, but enough had been done to ren- 
der the street, though still narrow, the most picturesque in the city. Many 
of the ghats had been repaired, while the removal of a number of obstructions 
had opened out a view not only of the river but aUo of the houses and temples 
on the land site. Some of these arc very graceful specimens of architecture, 
in particular the house of Purushottam Lai, the Gokul Gosain, close to the 
Bengali ghat, which has a most elaborate facade and a balcony displaying 
a great variety of patterns of reticulated tracery. 

Immediately below the last of the ghats and opposite the Sadr Bazar, 
which has a population of some 6,000 souls and forms a small town by itself, 
entirely distinct both from the city and the European quarters, are two large 
walled gardens on the river-bank. One of these, called the Jamuna bagh, is 
the properly of the Seth. It is well kept up and contains two very handso.me 
chhattris, or cenotaphs, in memory of Parikh Ji, the founder of the family, and 
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Mani Ram, his successor. The latter, built in the year of the chauranawe 
famine, 1837 A. D., is of ei^ceedingly beautiful and elaborate design : perhaps 
the most perfect specimen ever executed of the reticulated stone tracery, for 
which Mathura is famous. It has been purposely made a tittle lower and 
smaller than the earlier monument, the caves of which at one comer complete- 
ly overhang it. The adjoining garden, which may be of even greater extent, 
has a small house and enclosed court-yard, in the native style, on the bank of 
the river, and in the centre, an obelisk of white stone raised on a very high and 
substantial plinth of the same material with the following inscription : '"Erected 
to the memory of Robert Sutherland, Colonel in Maharaj Daulat Rao Scindia’s 
service, who departed this life on the 20th July, 1804, aged 36 years. Also 
in remembrance of bis son, C. P. Sutherland (a very promising youth), who 
died at Hindia on the 14th October, 1801, aged 3 years.** The monument 
is kept in repair by the grandson, Captain S. S. Sutherland, of the Police 
Department. Colonel Sutherland was the officer whom De Boigne, on his 
retirement in 1795, left in command of the brigade stationed at Mathura, one 
of three that he had raised in the service of Madho Ji Sindhia. The Mahratta 
Commander-in-Chief, who also had his head-quarters at Mathura, was at that 
time one Jagu Bapu, who was probably the Senapat of whom local tradition 
still speaks. In 1797 he was superseded by Perron, to whom Daulat Rao 
had given the supreme command of all his forces and who thereupon establish- 
ed himscif at Kol, as virtual sovereign of the country.' In the following year 
he discharged Sutherland for intriguing with the other Mahratta chiefs, but 
not long after he recovered his post through the interest of his father-in-law. 
Colonel John Messing, to whose memory is erected the very fine monument in 
the Catholic cemetry at Agra, which Jacquemont considered superior to the 
Taj. la 1813 Sutherland, like the other British officers in Sindhia*s service, 
received a pension from the Government, but he lived only one year to 
enjoy it. 

On a rising ground in the very heart of the city stands the Jama Masjid, 
erected in the year 1661 A.D., by Abd-un-Nabi Khan, the local Governor. 
The following inscription seems very clearly to indicate that it was erected 
on the ruins of a Hindu temple 

1*4/ • 4iJ|, ej, jyv 

tv, j' • ^UU. ,VI va.»| 4W.».ay^ 
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1. In the reign of Sh&h Alamgir Mnhinddin Walmillab, the king of 
the Morld, Anrangzeb, who is adorned with justice, 

2. The Instre of IsUm shone forth to the glory of God ; for Abd-un-Nabi 
Kh4n built this beautiful mosque. 

3. This second * Holy Temple’ caused the idols to bow down in worship. 
You will now see the true meaning of the text, < T^th came and error vanished. 
[‘Koran, XVH. 83’.] 

4. Whilst I searched for a tdrikh, a voice came from blissful Truth, 
ordering me to say 'Abd*un-Nabi Khdn is the builder of this beautiful 
mosque.’ A.H. 1071, or 1680-61. 

qI/I Jo lob # olfb Assume 

cUS ^ 0;to .ifSELtf « ^ 0^0 ^b 

1. May this Jdma Masjid of majestic structure shine forth for over like 
the hearts of the pious ! 

2. Its roof is high like aspirations of love ; its court-yard is wide like 
the arena of thought * 

Tlie founder is first mentioned by the Muhammadan historians as fighting 
(m the side of Diira Shikoh at the battle of Samogarh in 1658. About a 
week after the defeat, he joined Aurangzeb and was immediately appointed 
faujdar of Itawa. This office he retained only till the following year, when 
he was transfered to Sirhind and thence, after a few months, to Mathura. 
Hero he remained from August, J660, to May, 1668, when, as we have already 
mentioned, he met his death at Sahora, a village in the Mahd-ban pargana 
on the opposite side of the Jamuni, while engaged in quelling a popular 
dmeute. The author of the Maasir-i-AIamgiri says of him; — “ He was an 
excellent and pious man, and as courageous in war as successful in his admin- 
istration. He has left a mosque in Matbur& as a monument, which, for a long 
time to come, will remind people of him. Muhammad Anwar, bis nephew, 
received from His Majesty a mourning dress of honour ; but the property of 
the deceased lapsed (according to custom) to the State, and the Imperial 
Mutasaddis reported it to be 93,000 gold muhrs, 13,00,000 rupees, and 


* For uidi ottusr tranviationi - liom the Fenian 1 am indebted to the hindneas of the 
late Mr. Blochmaon, wboae immenae fund of Information waa alwaya at the service of alt 
cnqalren, and whose nntimeLjr death ia an irsepanble loss to the CalcntU Branch of the Aaiatio 
Societj, of which be was for manj /can the Seerttarx. 
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14,50,000 rupees’ worth of property.” The architecture of his mosque is ndt 
of particularly graceful character, but there are four lofty minarets, and as 
these and other parts of the building were originally veneered with brighf'- 
coloured plaster mosaics, of which a few panels still remain, it must at one 
time have presented a brilliant appearance.*^ 

It was greatly injured by an earthquake which took place, strange to say, 
in 1803, the very year in which the country was first brought under British 
rule. The following account of this most exceptional event is copied from 
pages 57 and 58 of ‘ The Asiatic Annual Register ’ for 1804 : — 

Earthquake. 

Matlnird^ ember. 1803. 

“ On the night between the illst August and the 1st of September, at 
half-au-hour after midnight, a severe shock of an earthquake was felt at this 
place, whieh lasted for many minutes and was violent beyond the memory of 
man. Probably not a living creature in the place hut was roused from his 
.slumbers by the alarm and felt its effects. Many of the pucka buildings 
were cast down and zananas, hithono iinassailcd by violence, were deserted, 
and their fair inhabitants took refuge in the streets and in tin? fields, seek- 
ing protection with men, whose visages it would otluTwise have disgraced 
them to behold. The night was calm and enjoyed the full influence of a 
bright moon. 

“ In the morning very extensive fissures were observed in the fields, w’hich 
had been caused by the p(*rciissiou of the night before, through whieh water 
rose with great violence and continues to nm to the present date, though its 
violeiu'o has gradually abated. This has been a great benefit to the neighbour- 
ing ryots, as they were tlience enabled to draw th(3 water over their parclied 
fields. 

• Father Tietfetithallcr, who vioted Mathura in 1745, after mentioning the two mosques, 
says that Abd-un-Nabi was a convert from Hinduism, a statement for which there seems to be 
no authority^ He describes the mosaics aa ‘*011 outrage plombc en diverses coulcurs et iucrusle 
& la nmnithe dont sont vernis Us poelcs in Allcmagne.*’ ” La vilic,” he says, “ est entoun' d'unc 
levee do terre, et obtit aujourdhui a.i Dhir. Aiiparavaut elle ctait sou^ ies ordres du Raja de 
Hjeponr a qui I'empcrenr Mogol ea Hvait coiiHc le gouverneinent 1 . e., Raja J^y tSinh, wbo 
died 1743. He on to ^lescrihe the streets as narrow and dirty and most of the biiildinss 
as in ruins ; the f.>rt very lar>:4.nna massive, like a mo tutaiu of hewn ntone, with an observa- 
tory, M'hicli was Old} a feeble imltatioo.of the one at Jaypur, but with the advantage of being 
much better raised. The only othi.. spot that he particularises is the Visrant ghat. Jacque- 
moni's description is in very similar terms: he says : **Thc streets are the narrowest, the crook- 
edest, the steepest aud dirtiest that i have ever seen.'” 
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The principal mosque of the place, erected on an eminence by the 
famous Gbazi Khan, as a token of his triumph over the infidelity of the Hindus, 
has been shattered to pieces, and a considerable part of the dome was swallowed 
up during the opening of the earth. 

‘^Several slighter shocks have since occurred, but I do not hear they have 
occasioned any further damage/’* 

The above description certainly exaggerates and also to some extent mis- 
represents the effects of the shock upon the mosque. The gateway was cracked 
from top to bottom, the upper part of one of the great minarets was thrown 
dowm and one of the little corner kiosqucs of the mosque itself was also destroyed, 
but the dome was uninjured. In 1875 the Sa’dabad family started a sub- 
scription for the repairs of the building and over Rs. 5,000 were collected. 
This sum I expended on the restoration of the fallen minaret and kiosque and of 
the two knjran or alcoves at the sides of the court-yard. Several of the shops 
that disfigured the approaches were also bought up and demolished. As soon 
as I left, the work came to a standstill. 

. The mosque now appears out of place as the largest and most conspicuous 
edifice in what is otherwise a purely Hindu city, and there is also every rea- 
son to suppose that it was founded on the ruins of a pagan temple. But at 
the same time it should be observed that all the buildings by which it is now 
surrounded are of more modern date than itself. It was not planted in the 
midst of a Hindu population ; but the city, as we now sec it, has grown np 
under its shadow. Old Mathura had been so often looted and harried by the 
Muhammadans that, as has been noted in other parts of this work, it had 
actually ceased to (!xist as a city at all. It wa.s a place of pilgrimagre, ns it 
had ever been ; there were sanies for the accommodation of travelers and 
ruins of temples and a few resident families of Brahmans to act as cicerones, 
living for the most part in the precincts of the great temple of Kesava Deva, or 
still further away towards Madhuhan ; but it was as much a scene of desolation 
as Goa with its churches and convents now is, and on the spot where the pre- 
sent Mathurd stands there was no town till Ahd-un-Nahi founded it. The 
whole of th(3 land was in tiie possession of Muhammadans. The ground, 
which he selected as the site of liis niosqiu*, he purchased from some butchers, 
and the remainder he obtained from a family of Kazis, whose descendants 
still occupy what is called the Kushk Mahalla, one of the very few quarters 

* For the knowiedx<e of this curiouR letter 1 am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. A. Ck>netuble, 
of the Oudh aad Kohilkbaud Railway, who sent me a copy of it. 
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of the city that are known by a Persian name^ Ibey continued to be regard- 
ed as the zamindars of the township till the time of the Jkts, when Saiyid 
B&kir, their then head^ quarrelled with the local goyemor, and being afraid 
of the consequences made over all his rights to some Chaubes and others. 
When the English Gorernment took possession, the Chaubes’ title was alone 
recognized and the first settlement was made with one of their number, Shio 
L41, as mukaddam. A claim was brought forward by Im4in Bakhsh, a son of 
the Skiyid abovenamed, but he died before it could be heard, and the suit thus 
falling through has never since been revived. In 1812, the then Chaube land^ 
holders, Bishna, Ajita, Shio L41, Ghisa and Jw41a, styling themselves mukad- 
dams, made over their rights to the lAIa Babu, who- engaged to pay them Bs. 150 
a year and 5 (ter cent, on his collections. The area so transferred, according 
to the settlement of 1841, was only 568 bighas 11 biawas ; but in the revision 
of records the Lala Bobu’s widow had herself entered as owner of every rood 
of land, excepting only snch as was or had been rent-free, and the agreement 
was with her as sole zamindar of the township of MathnrA On the strength 
of this she claimed to exercise over the whole city the same rights that a 
zamindar can claim in any petty village ; but, after oft-renewed litigation, 
these extravagant claims have been set aside, and by the new settlement the 
property of her heirs is shown as a separate thok, the muafi and resumed mukfi 
grants forming another, while the Jainunk sands, used for melon cultiva- 
tion, all nazdl lands and the streets and city generally are shown as Govern- 
ment property.* 

From the mosque as a central point diverge the main thoroughfares, lead- 
ing respectively towards Brind6rban, Dig, Bharat-par,t and the civil station. 
They are somewhat broader than is nsnal in Indian cities, having an average 
breadth of 24 feet, and were first opened oat at the instance of Mr. E. F. 
Taylor in 1843. A number of houses were demolished for the purpose, but, 
in every instance, all claim to compensation was waived. Beth Lakhmi 
Chand’s loss, thus voluntarily snstained for the public good, was estimated at 
a lakh of rupees, as he had recently completed some handsome premises, 
which had to be taken down and rebuilt. 


* f^ide a report on the Froprielory Bights cUimeil ky the heirs ol the Lais Bibo, dxavn 
up by Mr. Whitewa/, Settlement OfHcer, in 1876. 

t Cloae to the moaque on the left-hand side of the Bharat-pur gate basic is. a high hill with 
reey ste^.p ascent, all built over. On the summit, which is called SUsli ghit, may be seen manj 
fragmente of Buodhist piUara and baa-reliels, andan armloM seated figure^ the else of life. 
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These streets have now, throughout their entire length and breadth, been 
paved by the municipality with substantial stone flags brought from the Bharat- 
pur qnaries/ The total cost has been Rs. 1,38,663. Many of the towns- 
people and more particularly the pilgrims, who go about barefooted, are by no 
means pleased with the result ; for in the winter the stone is too cold to be 
pleasant to tread upon, while in the summer again, even at sunset, the streets 
do not cool down as they used to do aforetime, but retain their heat through 
tlie greater })art of the night. As is the custom in Ihe East, many mean tumble 
down hovelst are allowed here and there to obtrude themselves upon the 
view ; but the majority of the buildings that face the principal thoroughfares 
are of handsome and imposing character. With only two exeeptions all have 
been erected during the seventy years of British rule. The first of the two 
exceptional buildings is a large red sandstone house, called Chaube JS Burj, 
which may be as old as the time of Akbar. The walls are divided into square 
panels, in each of which, boldly carved in low relief, is a vase filled with flowers, 
executed in a manner which is highly effective, but which has quite gone out of 
fashion at the present day, when pierced tracery is more appreciated. The 
second a temple near the turn to the Sati Burj. This is remarkable for along 
balcony supported on brackets quaintly carved to represent elephants. Many 
of these had been built up with masonry, either by the Hindus to protect the 
animal form from iconoclastic bigotry, or else by the Muhammadans themselves 
to conceal it from view. This unsightly casing was at last removed in 1875. 

In all the modern buildings, whether secular or religious, the design is 
of very similar character. The front is of carved stone with a grand central 
archway and arcades on both sides let out as shops on the ground floor. Storey 
upon storey above are projecting balconies supported on quaint corbels, the 
arches being filled in with the most minute reticulated tracery of an infinite 
variety of pattern, and protected from the weather by broad eaves, the under- 
surface of which is brightly painted. One of the most noticeable buildings in 
point of size, though the decorations perhaps are scarcely so elegant as in some 
of the latter examples, is the temple of Dw4rakadhis, founded by the Gwaliar 
treasurer, Parikh Ji,.and visited in 1825 by Bishop Heber, who in his journal 
describes it as follows ; — “ In the centre, or nearly so, of the town, Colonel 

* This important work waa commenoed in November, 1 857. 

t Ab an indication that manx oi the houBee are not of the most lubataotial oonstrnction, it 
max be observed that, after three daya of exteptionallj heavy rain in the month of Angnst, 1875 » 
aa many as 6 000 were officially reported to hare come down ; U peraona, chiefly children, bariiig 
been cruahed to death under the ruina. 



ft i^lA w 

iMHB^ to U 40 ^ ia QBft, Ifttoly bnite Md Bfti yet 

by CMtnl Tftti ffinb, Snd^V bre«atirer,j^^ vbo jbats ^ » ^n^pftl ibftrft ta 
»{pl»fttiuriara.baBUiig<boiue, eM fixed'Bt Msffiord. 

buiidiiig is eBoloeed by ft sbu 41 b<rt rii^iy carved gatevsy wiUi a digbi etepa 
vbicb leads froai the street, to a sqaai« coart, chusteied looBd, aod odBtaioiBg 
ini the oeBtra a boildhi^ abb eq^oftre, sBpported by a triple row of piU«un,;idl 
which, as wdl as the oeiliog, are ri^y carved, padoted, aad gilt. The effect 
iateraaliy b oiach like that of the Egyptiao tomb, of which the model was 
exhibited ip LoBdoa by Belaoni ; exteraally, the corving is very beantiiaL The 
dobters roaod were represeated to me as the Intended habitations of the Brah* 
mens ftttaohed to the fane ; and in fronh towards tlio street, were to be apart* 
menb for the founder on hb occasional vbib to Mathma ” To show how diffm> 
ently the same building sometimes impresses different people, it may be men* 
turned (hat Jaoquemont, only four years later, describes the temple as like no* 
tlrag but a barrack or cotton factory : but possibly he may have seen it soon 
after the festival of the Diw&Ii, when, according to barlxirous Hindu custom, 
(he whole of the stone front is beantiBed with a tiiick coat of whitewash. Thb 
gentieman’s arohiteetural ideas .Were, however, a little peculiar. Thus he spys, 
of the Jima Hoqjid at Agra, that the bad taste of the design and the coarseness 
of the materieht' lre good reason for leaving it to the ravages of (ame ; that the 
tomb of Itim(i&^p.daub is in the most execrable tftste ; that the Taj, ftioagh 
pretty, cannot be culled elegant; and that the only building in Agra which b 
resUy n pure specimen of oriental architecture is the tomb of Colonel Hessing 
in the Catholic cemetery, the work of ‘ a poor devU’ called lotif. Hb theolo* 
gioal wiewB would seem to have been equally warped, for in another pkee he 
tiins expresses himself Of ail tlie fblliqs and misfortanes of humanity, reli- 
gion b the one vdiich is the most .wearbome and tho least profitable to study,” 

The Owfitakddlib temple has alwap been in the hands of the Tallabhi- 
chdryos, the sect to jvhich the founder belonged. It is now administered by 
the Gosain who b the hereditary lord of the much older and yet wealthier shrine 
with the same name at Haiikarauli in Udaypur (see page 130). Hitlierto the 
expensed of tlie MathaT& establbhmeub have been defrayed by annual grants 
from the Seth’s estate ; but the firm has ktely made an absolute trftnsfer to the 
Qosiin of laq^ property yieliling: an income of Bs. 2 a,Q 0 P } thns.rdigjoiuJy 
mreying qht.|he jpteniion of tibir aneestor, ffkonf^ in so doibg they ftvthor:;^ 
ihki^pp a ftn^hiigoiustio to the cm eff wh^ they themselves 

"mememben*:'' ^ ' 
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On Uie (^posite ride of the is ihe palace of ike princes of BJiaraUpaN 

The lofty and highly enriched entrance gateway was added by Balavant 
Sinh, and the magnificent brass doors by the present B£j4» Close by is the 
mansion of Seth Lakhqui Chand, built at a. cost of Ba l^OO^OOO, The latest of 
the architectnral works with which the city is decorated^ and one of the most 
admirable for elegance and elaboration, is a temple near the Chhata Bazar boilt 
by Deva Ghand Bohra, and con[q)l6ted only at the end of the year 1871. Whatr 
ever other buildings ihere are of any note will be found ennmerated in the list 
at the end of the next chapter. In most cases the greatest amoont of finhdi has 
been bestowed upon the street front, while the interior court is small and con* 
fined ; and the practice of having only a single gate both for entrance and exit 
occasions great, and sometimes dangerous, crowding on high feast days. It is, 
as before remarked, a peculiarity of the Mathuii temple arduteotnze to have no 
tower over the seat of the god. 

If the new city was ever snmnnded by walls, not a vestige of them now 
remains, though the fonr principal entrances are still called the Brindarban, Dig, 
Bharat-pnr, and Holi gates. The last-named is the approadh from the Civil 
Station, and here a lofty and elaborately sculptured stone arch baa been erected 
oyer the roadway, in aocordanoe with an elegant design in fhe looal style, sap« 
plied by Yusuf, the municipal architeibt, a man of very esoeptioiial taste and 
ability. As the work was commenced at the instance of the hto Mr. Bradford 
Hardinge, who was for several years Collector of riie district, and took a moat 
lively interest in all the city improvements, it is named in his honour* ^ the 
Hardinge arch,’ ihou|^ it is not very often so called. Since his death, it has been 
surmounted by a cupola, which was intended at some future time to rec3ive a 
dock, with four corner kiosques, the cost of these addliions being Rs. 3,493. 
Two shops in uniform style were' also bdilt in 1875, one on either side, at a 
farther cost of Ba. 1,621, in order to receive and conceal the ponderons staged 
buttresses, which the engineen in the Pnblio 'Works Department had thought it 
necessai^ to add. The expendiinre on the gate itself was Bs. 8,617, makmg 
a total of Bs.. 13,731. 

As may be inferred from the above remarks stone-carving, the only indi- 
genous art of which MathniA can boast, is carried to great perfection. All the 
temples afford speoimens of elegant design in panels of retienlated tracery 
(jdh), as also do the MgJtriM of the Seth’s family in the Jamunk bkgh. The 

* The liiOe msrUe tabled on which Ibe name bee been inaeribed in the atraightoal and moei- 
nnoompromiMng Boman cepitols, !• a eonupieuoas diiSgareincnt and lodka ezaetlj like an anetion 
tickel; The Baglneer who insetted It cannot bare had nmch of an eje iw hMSSour of effect 
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only other specialities Bre of very minor importance. One is the manufac* 
tore of little brass images, which, though of exceedingly coarse execution, com- 
mand a largo sale among pilgrims and visitors, especially the religious toy 
called YAsudeva Katord (described at page 54); the other the manufacture 
of paper. This is made in three sizes. The smallest, which is chiefly in demand, 
is called MAn-Sinhi and varies in price, according to quality, from Rs. 1-8 to 
Bs. 2-6 a gaddi or bundle ; the medium size, called Bichanda, sells for Bs. 4 u 
gaddi ; and the larger size, called Syalkoti, for Bs. 10. The factories are some 
100 in number and can turn out in the course of the day 150 every 
gaddi containing 10 doBtas of 24 tallUaSy or sheets, each. There is also a 
kind of string made which is much appreciated by natives. It is chiefly used 
for lowering lotasy the ordinary brass drinking cups of the country, into wells 
to draw water with. The price is about three or four anas for 40 yards. A 
coloured variety is made for temple use. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Thb Cmr of HATHUBiC (eonchtdei ) : its Eubopban institutions and 

MUBBUII. 

A LIGHT railwiay, on the metre gauge, 29^ miles in length, which was opened 
for traffic on the 19th of October, 1875, now connects the city with the 
East India Line, which it joins at the HAthras Road station* The cost was 
Bs. 9,55,868, being about Bs. 80,000 a mile, including rolling stock and every^ 
thing else. O^his amount Bs. 3,24,100 were contributed by local shareholders, 
and the balance, Bs. 6,31,763, came from Provincial Funds. Interest is 
guaranteed at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, with a moiety of the surplus 
earnings that may at any time be r^lized. The line has proved an unques- 
tionable success and its yearly earnings continue to show a steady increase. But 
the principal shareholders— including the Seth, who invested as much as a lakh 
and-a-half in it — were certainly not attracted by the largeness of the pecuniary 
profit ; for 12 per eent is the lowest return which Indian capitalists ordiiup* 
rily receive for their money. They were entirely influenced by a highly com* 
mendable public spirit and a desire to support the local European authorities, 
who had shown themselves personally interested in the matter.* The ultimate 
success of the line has now been seOured by its junction with the Bajpntana 
State Bailway. The distance being only some 25 miles, the earthwork was car- 
ried out during the late famine, and the scheme is now completed but for the 
bridge over the Jamuni. In the design that has been supplied there are 12 
spans of 98 feet each, with passage both for road and railway traffic and two 
foot-paths, at an estimated cost of Bs. 3,00,000. As the receipts from tolls 
on the existing pontoon bridge are about Bs. 45,000 per annum, even a larger 
expenditure might safely be incurred. Gross sections of the river have been 
obtained, and a series of borings taken, which show a flood channel of 1,000 
feet and clay foundations underlying tiie sand at 33 feet The site is in every 
way well suited for the purpose and presents no special engineering difficnlties; 
but the oonstruction of so large a bridge must necessarily be a work ef time, and 
before it is completed it is probable that the line will have been extended from 
Its other end, the HAthras tenuinns, to Farukhabad and so on to Cawnpur, the 

* Next to tlie Sothr-jan^ eitfrUsUo— the Isrgoti nanibor of thara were Sekwi op by my* 
•elf I for at lluit time I no? er espeoted te be sMved froB the distrioi. 
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great oentn cftb» oemmeiDe of Upper lodia. As ye^ tholiiie hboaix under reiy 
serious disadTuntuges from being so very short and from the neoessity of 
breaking bulk at the litUe wayside station of Mendn, the Hdthras Itoed juno* 
lion. Consequently, traders who have goods to despatch to Hkihtas find it 
cheaper and more eapeditions to send them all the way by road, rather than 
to hire carta to take them over the pontoon bridge and ^n imlmto tk em at 
the station and wait hours, or it may be days, before a truck is available to 
carry them on. Thus the goods traffic is very small, and it is only (he passen- 
gers who make the line pay. These are mostly pilgrims, who ra^r prefer to 
loiter on the way and do not object to spending two hours and fifty minnt^ 
in travelling a distance of 2^ miles. As the train runs along the side of the 
road, there are daily opportunities for challenging it to a race, and it most be 
a very indifferent eonrrtry pony which does not succeed in it, 

Iho Mmiicipality'has a population of 55,763, of whom 10,006 are Muham- 
madans. Hie annual income isalittle under Bs. 50,000; derived, irrthe absence 
of any spedal trade, almost exclusively from an octroi tax on articles of food, 
the consumption of which is naturally very large and out of all proportion to the 
resident population, in consequence of the frequent influx of huge troops of pil- 
grims. The celebrily among natives of the Mathuifi perd, a particular kind of 
sweetmeat, also contributes to the same result. Besides the permanent main- 
tenance of a large p(dioo and conservancy establishment, the entire cost of pav- 
ing tho city streets has been defrayed out of municipal funds, and a fixed pro- 
portion is anually allotted for the support of different educational establish- 
ments. 

The High School, a large hall in a very un-Oriental stylo of architecture, 
was opened by Sir William Muir on the 21st January, 1870. It was 
erected at a cost of Bs. 13,000, of which sum Bs. 2,000 were collected by 
voluntary subscription, Bs. 3,000 were voted by the municipality, and the 
balance of Bs. 8,000 granted by Government* Hie City Dispensary, imme- 
diately opposite the Kans-k4-til4 and adjoining the Munsifs Court, has 
accommodation for 20 in-door patients ; there is an ordinaiy ntfa.n.ifl n pf per 

• The Schoot Coart-home, and Ptotwtaat Church aic-dtuipiuteljr, m I think— the^Tl^ 
building* of anj impoitaase, in the conatmetion of which Um Fnbiic Work* has bad 

any hand. I havo novcf been able to understand why a Isigc and costly staff of vp>^ n engi. 
aver* ahoald be kept np at all, except for anch Imperial aadertakings aaBailwsys, Military 

and Canals. Tlbe 6n*it buildings in theeoontry dat*frombcfONonraRtvalintt,aiidthedstQMid- 

ants of the asen who designed and cxeeotsd tbeaa are still employed by the astirestitemaelres for 
their temples. Uak*. paiaee*, and moaqnes. If the Goremmeat ntiliaid the same agency, -h um 
would be a great saving in coat and an egnal gain in artistic rcanit. 
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diem of 50 applicants for ont-door relief, and it is in every respect a vrell-mana- 
ged and useful institution. 

The Cantonments, which are of considerable extent, occupy some broken and 
undulating ground along the river-side between the city and the civil lines. 
In consequence of the facilities for obtaining an abundant supply of grass in the 
neighbourhood, they are always occupied by an English cavalry regiment. The 
barracks are very widely scattered, an arrangement which doubtless is attended 
with some inconveniences, but is apparently condncive to the health of the troops, 
for there is no station in India where there is less sickness*— a happy result, which 
is also due in part to the dryness of the climate during the greater part of the 
year and the excellence of the natural drainage in the rains. 

The English Church, consecrated by Bishop Dealtry in December, 1856, is 
in a nondescript style of architecture, but has a not inelegant Italian campanile, 
which is visible from a long distance. The interior has been lately enriched by 
a stained-glass window in memory of a young officer of the 10th Hussars, who 
met his death by an accident while out pig-sticking near Shergarh. 

The adjoining compound was for many years occupied by a miserably 
mean and dilapidated shed, which was most appropriately dedicated to 
St. Francis, the Apostle of Poverty, and served as a Catholic Chapel. This was 
taken down in January, 1874, and on the 18th of the same mouth, being the 
feast of the Holy Name, the first stone was laid of the new building, which bears 
the title of the Sacred Heart The ground-plan and general proportions are in 
accordance with ordinary Gothic precedent, but all the sculptured details, 
whether in wood or stone, are purely Oriental in design. The carving in the 
tympanom of the three doorways, the tracery in the windows, both of the aisles 
and the clerestory, and the highly decorated altar in the Lady Chapel, may all 
be noted as favourable specimens of native art. The dome which surmounts 
the choir is the only feature which I hesitate to pronounce a success, as seen 
from the outside; its interior effect is very good. I originally intended it to 
be a copy of a Hindu sikharay such as that of the temple of Madan Mohan at 
Brind4ban; but fearing that this might prove an offence to clerical prejudices, 

I eventually altered it into a dome of the Russian type, w'hich also is distinctly 
of Eastern origin and therefore so far in keeping with the rest of the building. 
As every compromise mast, it fails of being entirely satisfactory. 

The eastern half of the Chorch^ consistii^ of the ipse, choir, and two 
transepts, was roofed in and roughly fitted up for the celebration of Mass by 


* OeaMionmllj it has -to bappeaedhihmt vrery tingle ward in tbe hoapital haa been empty, 
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All Saints’ Day^ 1S74) only nine months after the work had been commenced. 
The nave and aisles were then taken in hand, and on the recnrrence of the 
same feast, two years later, in 1876, the entire edifice was solemnly blessed by 
the Bishop of Agra. On that occasion the interior presented a very striking 
appearance, the floor being spread with handsome Persian carpets, and a profu- 
sion of large crystal chandeliers suspended in all the inier-K^olunniations ; while 
the Bishop’s throne of white marble was. surmounted. by a. canc^y of silk and 
cloth of gold ; magnificent baldachinos, also of gold embroidery, were suspend- 
ed above die diree altars, and the entire sanctuary was draped from.top to bot- 
tom with costly Indian tapestry. These beautiful accessories, several thousands 
of rupees in value, were kindly lent by the Seths, the B&ja of HAthras and 
other leading members of the Hindu community, many of whom had alsoassist- 
ed with handsome pecuniary donations. As a further indication of their liberal 
sentiments, they themselves attended the function in the evening — the first 
public act of Christian worship at which they had ever been present — and ex- 
pressed themselves as being much impressed by the elaborate ceremonial and the 
Gregorian tones, which latter they identified with their own immemorial Vedic 
chants. In consequence of my transfer from the district, the building, though 
complete in essentials, will ever remain archltectarally unfinished. The west- 
ern facade is flanked by two stone stair-turrets (one built at the cost of L|la 
Sydin Sundar DAs) which have only been brought up to the level of the aisle 
roof, though it was intended to raise them much higher and put bells in them. 
There were also to have been four kiosques at the comers of the dome, for the 
reception of statues, but two only have been executed; the roof of the transepts 
was to have been raised to a level with that of the nave, and the plain parapet 
of the aisles would have been replaced by one of carved stone. The High Altar, 
moreover, is only a temporary erection of brick and plaster. I was at work up- 
on the Tabernacle for it, when I received Sir George Couper’s orders to go ; and 
naturally enough they were a great blow to me. The total cost had been 
Ba. 18,100. 

In the civil station most of the houses are largjs and commodious and, being 
the property of the Seth, the most liberal of landlords, are never allowed to 
offend the eye by falling out of repair. One built immediately after the mutiny 
for the use of the Collector of the district is an exceptionally handsome and sub- 
stantial edifice. The Court-honse, as already mentioned on page 106, was com- 
pleted in the year 1861, and has a long and rather imposing facade; but though 
it stands at a distanco of not more than 100 yards from the high road, the 
ground in front of it has been so carelessly planted that a person, who had no 
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professional bosiness to take bim there^ might live within a stone’s throw for 
years and never be aware of its existence. In immediate proximity are the offir 
ces of the Tahsildar, a singularly mean and insignificant range of buildingS| as 
if purposely made so to serve for a foil to another building which stands in the 
same enclosure. 

This is now used, or (as perhaps it would be more correot to say) at the 
time of my leaving the district was intended to be used, as a Museum. It was 
commenced by Mr. Thornhill, tlie Magistrate and Collector of the district, who 
raised the money for the purpose by public subscription, intending to make of 
it a rest-house for the reception of native gentlemen of rank, whenever they had 
occasion to visit head-quarters. Though close to the Courts, which would be a 
convenience, it is too far from the baz&r to suit native tastes, and even if it had 
been completed according to the original design, it is not probable that it would 
ever have been occupied. After an expenditure of Rs. 30,000, the work was 
interrupted by the mutiny. When order had been restored, the new Collector, 
Mr. Best, with a perversity by no means nncommon in the records of Indian 
local administration, set himself at once, not to complete, but to mutilate, his 
predecessor’s handiwork. It was intended that the building should stand in ex* 
tensive grounds of its own, where it w'ould certainly have had a very pleasing 
architectural effect ; but instead of this the high road was brought immediately 
in front of it, so as to cut it off entirely from the new public garden ; tlie offices 
of the Tahsildar were built on one side, and on the other was ran up, at a most 
awkward angle, a high masonry wall ; a rough thatched roof was^ thrown ovei* 
its centre court ; doorways were introduced in different places where they wero 
not wanted and only served as disfigurements, and the unfortunate building 
was then nick-named Thornhill’s Folly” and abandoned to utter neglect. 

It remained thus till 1874, when the idea of converting it into a Museum 
received the support of Sir John Stracbey, who sanctioned from provincial 
funds a grant-in-aid of Bs. 3,500. The first step taken *was to raise the oeutro 
court by the addition of a clerestory, with windows of reticulated stone tracery, 
and to cover it with a stone vault, in which (so far as constructional pecnliari* 
ties are concerned) I reproduced the roof of the now ruined temple of Harideva 
at Gobardhan. The cost amounted to Rs. 5,336. A porch was afterwards 
added at a further outlay of Bs. 8,494 ; but for this I am not responsible. It is 
a beautiful design, well executed, and so far it reflects great credit on Tusuf, 
the Municipal architect ; bat it is too delicate for an exterior fa4^de on the side 
of a dusty road. Something plainer would have answered the purpose as well, 
besides having a more harmonious effect. After my tiansfer, operations at once 
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came to a stand*etill and the valnable collection of antiquities I had left behind 
me remained utterly uncared for, till I took upon myself to represent the 
matter to the local Government. I was thereupon allowed to submit plans and 
estimates for the completion of the lower story by filling in the doors and win* 
dows, without which the building could not possibly be used, and my proposals 
were sanctioned. When I last visited Mathurd, the work had made good 
progress, and I believe has now been finished for some time ; but many of 
the most interesting sculptures are still lying about in the compound of my old 
bungalow. 

Though the cost of the building has been so very considerable, nearly 
Rs. 44,000, it is only of small dimensions ; but the whole wall surface in the 
central court i^ a mass of geometric and flowered decorations of the most artis- 
tic character. The bands of natural foliage — a feature introduced by Mr. Thorn- 
hill’s own fancy — are very boldly cut and in themselves decidedly handsome, 
but they are not altogether in accord with the conventional designs of native 
style by which they are surrounded. 

The following inscription is worked into the cornice of the central hall 

^ ^ i>ajU ^ ^ 

^ ^ ^5b JUic] 

K yOJ^ ya> ^ ^ lS^ ^5) 

IA01 jJu. JUoi I nr aJL«, 

The State having thought good to promote the ease of its subjects, gave 
intimation to the Magistrate and Collector, ; who then, by the co-operation of 
the chief men of Mathurd, had this house for travellers built with the choicest 
carved work.* Its doors and walls are polished like a mirror ; in its sculpture 
every kind of flower-bed appears in view ; its width and height were assigned 
in harmonious proportion; from top to bottom it is well shaped and well 
balanced. It may very properly be compared to the dome of Afrasyab, or it may 

*Upon the word munabbai, which ii used here to denote arabesque carringy the late Mr. 
Blocbmann oommunicatod the following note The Arabic nabata means *to plant,* and the 
intensiTC form of the verb has either the same signification or that of * causing to appear like 
plants’ : benco mKao66al comes tq. mean * triw^ with flowers,* and may be compared with miu- 
hajjar, * caused to appear like trees/ which is the word applied to silk with tree-patterns on 
it/* like the more common < ^ita-ddr/ 
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jnsUy be styled the palace of an emperor. One who saw its magnificence 
(or the poet Shaukat on seeing it) composed this tortiA, so elegant a rest-honse 
makes even the flower garden envious.” 

As the building afforded such very scant accommodation, I proposed to 
make it not a general, bat simply an architectural and antiquarian museum, 
arranging in it, in chronological series, specimens of all the different styles that 
have prevailed in the neighbourhood from the reign of the Indo*Scythian Ea* 
nishka, in the century immediately before Christ, down to tiie Victorian period 
which would be illustrated in perfection by the building itself. 

It cannot be denied that it is high time for some such institution to be 
established ; for in an ancient city like Mathur4 interesting relics of the past, 
even when no definite search is being made for them, are constantly cropping 
up ; and unless there is some easily accessible place to which they can be con- 
signed for custody, they run an imminent risk of being no sooner found than 
destroyed. Inscriptions in particular, despite their exceptional value in the 
eyes of the antiquary, are more likely to perish than anything else, since they 
have no beauty to recommend them to the ordinary observer. Thus, as already 
mentioned, a pillar, the whole surface of which is said to have been covered 
with writing, was found in 1660 in making a road on the site of the old city 
wail. There was no one on the spot at the time who took any interest in such 
matters, and the thrifty engineer, thinking such a fine large block of stone ought 
not to be wasted, had it neatly squared and made into a buttress for a bridge. 
Another inscribed fragment, which had formed the base of a large seated statue, 
had been set up by a subordinate in the Public Works Department to protect a 
culvert on the high road through cantonments, from which position I rescued it. 
It bears the words Mahdrajasya Deva-putrasya Nuvishkasya rdjya sam, 50 
he 3 di 2, and is of value as an unquestionably early example of the same 
symbol, which in the inscription of doubtful age given at page 138 is 
explained in words as denoting ‘fifty.* A third illustration of official indiffer- 
ence to archaeological interests, though here the culprit was not an engineer, 
but the Collector himself, is afforded by the base of a pillar, which, after it 
had been accidentally dug up, was plastered and whitewashed and imbedded 
in one of the side pillars of the Tahsili gateway, where I re-discovered it, 
when the gateway was pulled down to improve the approach. The words are 
cut in bold clear letters, which for the most part admit of being deciphered with 
certainty, as follows: Ayam kumbhaka ddnam bhikehunam Sfuriyaeya Buddha~ 

rakshitcuya cha prakUakdnam, Anfantyam{T) deya dharmma pa mm, 

Sarvaia prahitakdmm arya dahhitaye bhavatu^ The purport of this would be: 

42 , 
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«This Use is ike gift of 4lie mendicaats Bniya and BaddhMrahhita, prdUto* 
hu. A leligions donation in perpetnitjr. May it be in every way a blessing to 
tile prakUakai." A question has been raised by Ftofessor Eera, vith reference 
to auotiier inscription, in whiidi also a bhikshu was meniiraed as a donor, on 
the score that a mendicant was a reiy nnlikely person to contribute towards 
the expenses of any building, once, as he says, * monks Uve nothing to give 
away, all to receive^’ But in tins particular instance the reading and meaning 
are both nnmistakeably dear, nor is the fact really at all inconsistent with 
Hindu usage. In this very district I can point to two lioge masonry tanks, 
costing each some thousands of rupees, which have been constructed by men- 
dicants, out of alms that they had in a long course of years begged for 

the purpose. The word pralataka, if 1 am right in so reading it, is of doubtful 
signification. It might mean either ‘ messenger’ or ' committee-man a com- 
missioner or a commissionaire. 

The other inscriptions have for the most part been already noticed in the 
preceding chapters, when describing the places where they were found. 

As a work of art, the most pleasing specimen of sculpture is the Tasa-ditta 
statue of Buddha, noticed at page 115 ; but archseologically the most cnrious 
object in the collection is certainly the large carved block which I discovered at 
Pfilikhera in the cold weather of 1873-71. On one side is represented a group 
of six persons, the prindpal figure being a man of much abdominal development, 
who is seated in complete nudity on a rode, or low stool, with a large cup in 
in his hand. At his knee is a little child ; two attendants stand at the Uck ; and 
in the front two women are seen approaching, of whom the foremost bears a 
cup and the second a bunch of grapes. Their dress is a long skirt with a 
shorter jacket over it ; shoes on the feet and a turban on the head. The two 
cups are curiously made ; the lower end of the curved handle being attached 
to the bottom of the stem instead of the bowl. On the opposite side of the 
block the same male figure is seen in a state of helpless intoxication, supported 
on his seat from behind by two attendants, the one male, the other female. 
By his right knee stands the diild as before, and opposite him to the left was 
apparently another boy, of somewbat larger growth, bnt this figure has been 
much mutilated. The male attendant wears a mantle, fastened at the nedc by 
a fibula and hanging from the shoulder in vandyked folds, which ate veiy 
suggestive of late Greek design. 

The stone on which these two groups are carved measures three feet ten inches 
in bright, three feet in breadth and one footfonr inches in thickness, and the top 
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has been scooped out so as to fom as it were a shallow oircolarbtna* Ablock,of 
pi^cisely the same dimensions and carved with two similar groups^ was discovered 
somewhere near Mathur4, the precise locality, not having been placed on record, 
by Colonel Stacy in the year 1836, who deposited it in the Oalcntta mnsenm, where 
it still is. His idea was that the principal figure represented Silenus, that the 
sculptors were Raotrian Greeks, and that their work was meant to be a tazza, or 
rather a pedestal for the support of a tazza or large sacrificial vase. These 
opinions were endorsed by James Prinsep, and have prevailed to the present 
day. 1 beKeve them however to be erroneous, though not annatarally suggest- 
ed by ageneral resemblance to some such a picture as is given in Woolner’s 
Pygmalion of— 

^ Weak-kneed Si'e itis pafftas, on bolh rides 

TJph id by grinning aLareSi who plied the enp 

Wherein two nympha eqneesed jnioe of dnekJ fnpm.** 

Of the two groups on the Stacy stone one represents the drunkard after he 
has drained the cup, and is almost identical with that above described. The 
other exhibits an entirely different scene in the story, though some of the 
characters appear to be the same. There are four figures-^two male and two 
female — standing under the shade of a tree with long dnsters of drooping flaw<>> 
ers. The first figure to the right is a female dressed in a long skirt and upper 
jacket, with a narrow scarf thrown over her arms. Her right hand is grasped 
by her male companion, who has his left arm round her neck. He is entirely 
naked, save for a very short pair of drawers barely reaching to the middle of 
the thigh, and a shawl which may be supposed to hang loosely at his back, but 
in front shows only the ends tied loosely in a knot under his chin. Behind him 
and with her back to his back is another female dressed as the first, but with 
elaborate bangles covering nearly half the forewirm. Her male companion 
seems to be turning away as if on the point of taking his leave. He wears light 
drawers reaching to the anklet and a thin muslin tunic, fitting close to the body 
and terminating a little below the knees. On the ground at the feet of each of 
the male figures is a covered cup. 

As to the names of the personages concerned and the particular story which 
the sculptor intended to represent, I am not able to offer any suggestion. Pro* 
bably, when Buddhist literature has been more largely studied, the legend thus 
illustrated will be brought to light. The general purport of the three scenes 
appear to me unmistakeable. In the first the two male conspirators are per- 
suading their female companions to take part in the plot, the nature of the plot 
being indicated by the two cups at their feet In the second the venerable 
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Ascetic bas been seduced by their wiles into tasting the dangerous draught ; one 
of the two caps is in his hand, the other is ready to follow. In the third one, 
of which there are two representations, the caps have been quaffed, and he is 
reeling from their effects. 

Obviously all this has nothing to do with Silenus ; the discovery of the 
second block, which supplies the missing scene in the drama, makes it quite 
clear that some entirely different personage is intended* The tozza theory may 
also be dismissed ; for the shallow bason at the top of the stone seems to be 
nothing more than the bed for the reception of a round pillar. A sacrificial 
vase was a not uncommon ofiering among the Greeks ; and if the carying had 
been shown to represent a Greek legend, there would have been no great 
improbability in supposing that the work had been executed for a foreigner 
who employed it in accordance with his own national usage. But in dedicat- 
ing a cup to one of his own divinities, he would not decorate it with scenes from 
Hindu mythology ; while, on the other hand, the ofiering of a oup of such 
dimensions to any monastery or shrine on the part of a Buddhist is both 
unprecedented and intrinsically improbable. 

Finally, as to the nationality of the artist. The foliage, it must be oh* 
served, is identical in character with what is seen on many Buddhist pillars found 
in the immediate neighbourhood and generally in connection with figures of Maya 
Devi ; whence it may be presumed that it is intended to represent the s&l tree, 
under which Buddha was bom, though it is by no means a correct representa^ 
tion of that tree. The other miner accessories are also, with one exception, either 
clearly Indian, or at least not strikingly nn-Indian : such as the earrings and 
bangles worn by the female figures and the feet either bare or certainly not shod 
with sandals : the one exception being the mantle of the male attendant in 
the drunken scene. Considering the local character of all the other accessories, I 
find it impossible to agree with General Cunningham in ascribing the work to a 
foreign artist, “ one of a small body of Bactrian sculptors, who found employ- 
ment among the wealthy Buddhbts at Mathura, as in later days Europeans were 
employed under the Mughal emperors. ” The thoroughly Indian character of 
the details seeinr to me, as to Dr. Mitra, decisive proof that the sculptor was a 
native of the country ; nor do I think it very strange that he should represent 
one of the less important characters as clothed in a modified Greek costume, since 
it is an established historical &t that Mathura was included in the Bactrian 
Empire, and the Greek style of dress cannot have been altogether unfamiliar to 
him. The artificial folds wf the drapery were probably borrowed from what he 
sawon coins. 
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In tlie Hindu Pantheon tlie only petHonnj'c said to Iiavo been of wine-bib- 
bing propensities is Balarfima himself, one of the tutelary divinities of Ma- 
thnra ; and it is probably ho who was intended to be represented by a second 
Bacchanalian figure included in the museum collection. This is a mutilated 
statue brought from the village of Kukaigama, in the Sa’dublid pargana.* He 
stands under the conventional canopy of serpents’ heads, with a garland of 
wdd-flowers (Jon-mdio) thrown across his body ; his right hand is rrused above 
bis head in wild gesticulation and in his left hand he holds a cup very similar 
to the one shown in the Pali-khera sculpture. His head-dreSs closely resem- 
bles Krishna’s distinctive ornament, the muha ; but it may be only the spiral 
coil of hair observable in the Sanchi and Amanivati sculptures. In aay case 
the inference-must not be presed too far ; for, fir, t, the hooded snake is con’ 
stant an accompaniment of Sakya Muni as of Balariirta ; and secondly, a third 
sculpture of an equally Bacchanalian character is unmistakeably Buddhist 
This is a rudely executed figure of a fat little fellow, who has both his hands 
raised above his hand, and holds in one a cup, in the other a bunch of grapes. 
The head with its close curling hair leaves no doubt that Buddha is the person 
intended ; though possibly in the days of his youth, when “ ho dwelt still in his 
palace and indulged himself in aU carnal pleasures.” Or it might be a can- 

cature of Buddhism as regarded from the point of view of a^Bi^hmanical 
ascetic. 

’At Kukargama ia an aocient dirine of Kukar Devi, where a mcU i» held on the 
of the Phul-dol, Cbait tiadi 7. Though in a dilapidated condition, the building ia quite a modern 
one, a aniall dome eupported on plain brick arches; but on the floor, which ia raised several ieet 
above the level of the ground, is a plinth, 4 feet S inches square, fOTmetl of massive blocks of a 
hard and closeljr grained grey stone. The mouldings are bold and simple like what may be seen 
in the oldest Kashmir temples. One side of the plinth is imperfect and the stone has also been 
removed from the centre, leaving a circular hollow, which the villagers think woe a well But 
more probably the shrine was originally one of Hahidcva, and this was the bed in which a 
round lingam had been set. In a comer of the building were two mutilated scnlptnres of similar 
design, and it was the mote perfect of these two that I removed to Mathiiri. A -M r h of It 
may be seen in Volume XIiIV. of the Journal of the Calcutta Asiatic Society’s Jonmal for 1875. 

A few paces from the shrine is a small brick platform, level with the ground, which is said 
to cover tlie grave of the dog (ATvtsra) from whom the village is snpposed to derive its name • 
and persons bitten by a dog arc brought here to be cured. The adjoining pond called Ift-iw i (foi 
As5«r«.*4) is said to have been constructed by a Banjdra. Very large bricks are oecasionalfr 
dug up out of it, as also from the village Khcra ; one measured 1 foot 6 inches in length by lu 
inches in breadth and 3 in thickness, another I fwt 7 inches x 9 inches x2} inches. It U of 
interest to observe that on the west coast of tlie Gulf of Cambay, so miles south of Bbannagar 
is another placenow called Kfikar, the ancient name of which, as appears from an inscrlMloii 
found there, was Knkau; but the derivation ft uncertain. The old Jtt xamindirs are 
or Sisodiys, Thikurs from Sobpaii. ^ 
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However, Buddhism itself, though originally a aystem of abstractions 
and negations, was not long before it assumed a concrete development. 
In one of its schools, which from the indecency of many of the figures 
that have been discovered would seem to have been very popular at Ma- 
thura, debauchery of the most degrading description was positively inculcat- 
ed as the surest means for attaining perfection. The authority for these 
abominable doctrines, which, in the absence of literary proof might have 
been considered an impossible outcome of such teaching as that of Sdkya 
Muni, is a Sanskrit composition called TatMgata Oukyaka^ or Guhya $ama^ 
gha, ‘the collection of secrets,’ of which the first published notice is that 
given by Dr. Bajendra Ldla Mittra in the introduction to his edition of 
the Lalita Yistara. He describes it as having all the characteristics of the 
worst specimens of the Hindu Tantras. The professed object, in either case, 
is devotion of the highest kind<-absolute and unconditional-— at the sacrifice 
of all worldly attachments, wishes, and aspirations ; but in working it out 
theories are indulged in and practices enjoined, which are at once the most 
revolting and horrible that human depravity could imagine. A shroud of 
mystery alone seems to prevent their true character from being seen ; but 
divested of it, works of this description would deserve to be burnt by the com- 
mon hangman. Looking at them philosophically, the great wonder is that a 
system of religion, so pure and so lofty in its aspirations as Buddhism, could 
be made to ally itself with such pestilent dogmas and practices. Perfection is 
described as attainable not by austerity, privations and painful rigorous obser- 
vances, but by the enjoyment of all the pleasures of the world, some of which 
are described with a minuteness of detail which is simply revolting. The 
figures of nude dancing-girls in lascivious attitudes with other obscene reprer 
sentations, that occur on many of the Buddhist pillars in the museum, are 
clear indications of the popularity which this corrupt system had acquired in 
the neighbourhood. The two figures of female monsters, each Avith a child in 
its lap, which it is preparing to tear in pieces and devour, are in all probabi- 
lity to be referred to tbe same school : though they appear also in the Hindu 
Tantras and under the same name, that of Dakini. In the oldest sculptures the 
figures are all decently draped, and it has been the custom to regard them 
only as Buddhist, and all the nude or otherwise objectionable representations 
as Jaini. But this is an error arising out of the popular Hindu prejudice 
against what they call in reproach ‘ the worship of the naked gods.’ The out 
cry is simply an interested one and has no foundation in fact : for though 
many Hindu temples, especially in Bengal, are dbfigured by horrible obscenities, 
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I know of no Jaini temple in which there is anything to shock the most 
sensitive delicacy ; while the length to which some of the recognized followers 
of Bnddha could go in the dei&cation of lust has been sufficiently shown by 
Dr. Hitra’s description of the Guhya tamagha. And this, it should be addedj 
though hitherto almost unknown to European students, is no obscure treatise, 
but is one of the nine most important works to whi<di divine worship is con- 
stantly offered by the Buddhists of Nep&l. 

Of the different styles of architecture that have prevailed in the district, the 
memory of the earliest, the Indo-Greek, is preserved by a single small fragment 
found in the Ambarisha hill, where a niche is supported by columns with Ionic 
capitals. Of the succeeding style, the Indo-Scythian, there are a few actual 
architectuxal remains and a considerable .number of sculptured representa- 
tions. Ko complete column has been recovered ; but the plain square bases, . 
cut into four steps, found at the Chauw4ra mounds, belong to this period, as 
also the bell-shaped capital, surmounted by an inscribed abacus with an ele- 
phant standing upon it, brought from a garden near the EankfUi tQa. It is 
dated the year 39, in the reign of Huvishka. In the sculptures, where an 
arcade is shown, the abacus usually supports a pair of winged lions, crouch- 
ing back to back ; but in a fragment from the Kank&li ttia, where the column is 
meant for an isolated one, it bears an elephant. In this last example the 
shaft appears to be round, but it is more commonly shown as octagonal. The 
round bases, of which such a large numb<Mr were unearthed from the Jam&lpur 
mounds, many of them inscribed with the names of the donors, would ^ seem 
to have been used for the support of statues. The name by which they are 
designated in the inscriptions is Kumhhaka. The miniature pediments, carved 
as a diaper or wall decoration, show that the temple fronts presented the same 
appearance as in the Nasik caves. This was peculiarly the Buddhist style and 
died with the religion to whose service it had been dedicated. After it came 
the mediseval Brahmanic style, which was prevalent all over Upper India in 
the time of Prithi B&j and the Muhammadan conquest. In this the bell- 
shaped capital appears as a vase with masses of dependent foliage at its four 
comers. These have not only a very graceful effect, but are also of much 
constructional significance, since they counteract the weakness which would 
otherwise have resulted from the attenuation of the vase at its base and neck. 
The shaft itself frequently springs finm a similar vase set upon a moulded 
base. In early examples, as in a pair of columns from the KaakaK tfla and 
a fragment from Shergarh, the shaft has a central band of drooping lily-like 
flowers, with festoons dependent firom them. Later on, instead of the band 
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a grotesque foce is introduced, witb the moustaches prolonged into fanciful 
arabesque continuations, and strings of pearls substituted for the festoons, 
or a knotted scarf is grasped in the teeth and hangs half down to the base with 
a bell attached to its end. Occasionally the entire shaft or some one of its faces 
is enriched with bands of foliage. Probably for the sake of securing greater 
height, a second capital was added at the top, either in plain cushion shape, 
or carved into the semblance of two squat monsters supporting the architrave 
on their head and upraised hands. For still loftier buildings it was the prac- 
tice to set two columns of similar character one on the other, crowning the 
uppermost with the detached capital as above described ; and afterwards it 
became the fashion to make even short columns with a notch in the middle, so 
as to give them the appearance of being in two pieces. Examples of this 
peculiarity may be seen in the Cbhatthi Pdlna at Mahd-ban and the Darg^h 
at Noh-jhil. The custom, which prevailed to a very late period, of varying 
the shape of a shaft by making it square at bottom, then an octagon, and then 
polygonal, is probably of different origin and was only a device for securing 
an appearance of lightness. 

From about the year 1200 A.D. the architectural history of Mathurd is an 
absolute blank till the middle of the 16th century, when, under the beneficent 
sway of the Emperor Akbar, the eclectic style, so characteristic of his own 
religious views, produced the magnificent series of temples, which even in their 
ruin are still to be admired at Brinda-ban. The temple of Badkd Ballabh, in that 
town, built in the next reign, that of Jahdngir, is the last example of the style. 
Its characteristic note can scarcely bo defined as the fusion, but rather as the 
parallel exhibition of the Hindu and Muhammadan method. Tlius in a faqade 
one story, or one compartment, shows a succession of multifoil saracenic arches, 
while above and below, or on either side, every opening is square-headed with 
the architrave supported on projecting brackets. The one is purely Muhoui- 
madan, the other is as distinctly Hindu ; yet, without any attempt made to 
disguise the fact beyond the judicious avoidance of all exaggerated peculiarities 
in either style, the juxta position of the two causes no sentiment of incongruity. 
If in any art it were possible to revive the dead, or if it were in human nature 
ever to return absolutely upon the post, this style would seem to be the one for 
our architects to copy. But simple retrogression is impossible. Every period 
has an environment of its own, which, however studiously ignored in artificial 
imitations, must have its effect in any spontaneous development of the artistio 
faculty. The principle, however, is as applicable as ever, though it will deal with 
altered materials and be manifested in novel phenomena. Indian architecture, as 
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now in vogne at Uatbnri, is the resolt of Muhammadan influences working upon 
a Hindu basis. The extcaordinaiy power that resulted from the first introduc- 
tion of the new element is all but exhausted ; the system requires once more to 
be invigorated from without. A single touch of genius might restore it to more 
than ail its pristine activity by wedding it to the European Gothic, to which it 
has a strong natural afiinity. The product would be a style that would satisfy 
all the practical requirements of modem civilization, and at the same time 
display the union of oriental and western idea, in a concrete form, which both 
nationalities could appreciate. The combination of dome and spite, the dream 
of our last great Gothic architect, but whi<di he died without accomplishing, 
would follow spontaneously ; and Anglo-Indian architecture, no longer a bye- 
word for Philistinism and vulguity, might spread through the length and 
breadth of the empire with as much success as Indo-Greek act in the davs of 
Alexander, or Hindu-Saiaoenic art in the rmgn of Akbar. 

The eclecticism of the last-named period, which has suggested the above 
remarks, was followed by the J&t style, of which the best examples are the 
toinbs and palaces erected by Siiraj Mall, the founder of the Bharatynr dynasty, 
and his immediate snocessoia. In these the arch is thoroughly naturalized ; 
the details are also in the main dictated by Muhammadan precedent, but they 
are carried out with much of the eld Hindu solidity and exuberance of fanci- 
ful decoratioa The arcade of the Ganga Mohan Knnj at Brindi-ban is a 
very fine specimen of this style at its best In later buildings as in those 
on the bank of the Mtoasi Gangs at Gobardhan, the mouldings are shallower 
and the vraU-omamentation consists of nothing but an endless succession of 
niches and vases repeated with wearisome uniformity. The Bangaia, or ob- 
long alcove, with a vaulted roof of curvOinear outline, is always a prominent 
feature in this style and is introduced into some part of every faqade. From 
the name it may be mferred that it was borrowed from Bengal and was pro- 
bably intended as a copy of the ordinary cottage '~tof made of bent bambus. 
It does not appear in Upper India till the reign of Anrangrob ; the earliest 
example in Ibthnrfi being the alooves of the mosqne built by Ahd-un- 
Hahiinlfifil AJD. 

The style in vogue at the present day is tin legitimate desoendant of the 
above, and difiers firom it in predsely the same way as Perpendiodar difien 
from Decorated Qolhie. It has greater ]ightne»,bot less fireedom: more elahom- 
tion in details, but less vigour in ocnoeption. Ihe panelling of the walls and 
piers is often filled in with extremely delicate arabesques iotiieate de^gn ; 
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but the eUkit ia scarcely in proportion to the labour expended upon tiiem ; for 
the work is too slightly raised and too minute to catch the eye at any distance. 
Thus, the first impression is one of fiatness and a want of accentuation ; artis« 
tic defects for which no refinement of detail can adequately compensate. The 
pierced tracery, however, of the screens and balconies is as. good in character 
as in execntien. The geometrical patterns are old traditions and can be classic 
fied under a few well-defined heads, bnt they admit of almost infinite modi- 
ficatioBs onder skilful treatment. They are cut with great mathematical nicety, 
the pattern being drawn on both sides of the slab, which is half chiselled 
through from one side and then tamed over and completed from the other. 
The temples ihat line both sides of the High Street in the city, the monument 
to Seth Maui B&m in the Jamunfi bligh and the porch of the museum itself 
are fine specimens of the style, and are conclusive proofs that, in Mathurd at 
all events, architectare is, to this day, no mere galvanized revival of the past, 
bnt is still a living and progressive art. If a model of some one of the best 
and nost l^pical buildings in each of the late styles were added to the 
museum coUecticn of antiquities, as was my intention, the series would give 
a complete view of the architectural history of the district, from which a 
student would be able to gather much instmciion. A specimen of modem 
official architecture (?), as conceived by our Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, should further be placed in juxtaposition with thorn, as a model 
also, but a model of everything to be avoided. 

Immediately opposite the museum is the Public Garden, in which the museum 
itself ought to have been placed. It contains a considerable variety of choice 
trees and shrubs, but unfortunately it has not been laid out with much taste, 
and its area is too large to be kept in good order out of the funds that are 
allowed for its maintenance. It was extended a few years ago, so as to include 
the site of a large mound and tank. The former was levelled and the latter 
filled up. During the progress of the work a number of copper coins were dis- 
covered, which may very possibly have been of the same date as the adjoining 
Buddhist monastery ; but being of no intrinsic value, there was no one on the 
spot who cared to preserve them. A littie further on is the Jail, constructed 
on the approved radiating principle, and sufficiently strong under ordinary 
circumstances to ensure the safe-guard of native prisoners, though an European 
would probably find its walls not. very difficult either to scale or breakthrough. 
This exhausts the list of public instigations and objects of interest ; whence it 
may be rightly inferred that the Englldi quarter of Mathurfi is as dull 
and common-place as most other Indian stations. Still, in the rains it has a 
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phMftnt patk-Ifta appeanmoe .wiik its wide expanse of gieen swaid, raerved 
for militarjr uses from the eninroachments of the plovgh ; Hs well-kept roads 
with substantial bridges to span the firecpieHt mvines ; aod die long svenaes 
of trees that half oonoeal the thatched and Terandahed bnagalows that He 
behind, each in its own enolostue of garden and pasture land ; while in the 
distant back-ground an occasional glimpse is caught of the broad stream of the 
JamoEA. 


NOTES ON OHAPTBE VII. 

L— List or Govbbkobs or MathubX in thi 17th Gbntcet. 

1629. Mirsa Im Tarkhin ; who gave his name to the snbiirb of Isar 
pur (now more commonly called Hans-ganj), on the opposite bank of the 
riven 

1636. Murshid Enli Khan, promoted, at the time of his appointment, 
be commands of 2,000 hbrse, as an incentive to be zealous in stamping out 
idolatry and rebellion. From him the suburb of Murshid-pnr derives its 
name. 

1639. Allah Yirdi Elrin. After holding office for three years, some 
disloyal expressions to which he had given utterance were reported to the emperor, 
who thereupon confiscated his estates and removed him to Delhi. 

1642. Azam Ehdn Ifir Muhammad B&kir, also called Ir5dat Kh4ii- He 
is commemorated by the Azam-abad Sarfie, which he founded (see page 31), 
and by the two villages of Azam-pnr and B&kir-pur. He came of a noble 
family seated at S&wa in Persia, and haying attached himself to the service of 
Asaf Kh&n Mirza Jafar, the distinguished poet and courtier, socm after became 
his son-in-law and was introduced to the notice of the Emperor Jahfingfr. He 
thus gained his first appointment under the Crown ;-but his subsequent promo- 
tion was due to the influence of Yamfn-ud-daula, Asaf Ehtfn IV., the father of 
Humt&z Mahall, the favourite wife of SlribjaUn. On thb aooession of that 
monarch he was appointed commander of 5,000, and served with distinctiofi in 
the Dakhin in the war against the rebel KUm Jahfin Lodi and in the opera- 
tions against the Nizam Sh4hi’s troops. In the fifth year of the reign, he was 
made Oovemor of Bengal in succession to Eisim Ehfin JuwainL Three 
years later he was transferred to Allahabad, but did not remain there long, 
being moved in the very next year to Oujardt, as Subadar. In the twdfUi year 
of Sh^hjahin his daughter was married to prince Shuja, who had hy her a son 
named Zain-nl-abidin. From 1642*to 1645 he was Governor of Mathnri^ but 
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in the latter year, as he did not act with sufficient vigour against the Hindu 
malcontents, his advanced age was made the pretext for transferring him to 
Bihar. Three years later he received orders for Kashmir ; but as he objected 
to the cold climate of that country he was allowed to exchange it for Jaun-pur, 
where he died in 1648, at the age of 76. He is described in the Noasiivul- 
Umara as a man of most estimable cliaracter, but very harsh in his mode of 
collecting the State revenue. Azamgarh, the capital of the district of that name 
in the Banaras Division, was also founded by him. 

1645. Makramat EliAn, formerly Governor of Delhi. 

1658. Jafar, son of Allah Virdi Khan. 

1659* Kasim Khan, transferred from Murdd4b4d, but murdered on his 
way down. 

1660. Abd-un-Nabi, founder of the Jama Masjid (see page 150). 

1668* Saff-Shikan Khkn. Fails in quelling the rebellion. 

1669. Hasan Ali Khin. During his incumbency the great temple of 
Kesava Deva was destroyed. 

1676. Sultan Kuli Kh4n. 


II.<— Names of the City Quabters^ or Mahallas. 


1 Mandavi B4ni. 

8 Bairag-pura. 

3 Khirki Blsati. 

4 Naya-bds, 

5 Arjun*pura. 

6 Tek-namaul. 

7 Gali Seru Kasera. 

8 Gali Ravaliya. 

9 Gali B^m-pal 

10 Tek Ban& ^&ti. 

11 Gali Mathura Me- 

gha. 

12 Bkzkr Chauk. 

13 Gkili Bliairon. 

14 Gali Thatberk. 

15 Lai Darwkzk. 

16 Gali Lohiya. 

17 Gali Nanda. 

18 Teli-p4r&. 

19 Tila Chaube. 


20 Brindabau Darwaza. 

21 Gher Gobindi. 

22 Gali Gopa Shah. 

23 Shah-ganj Darwkzk. 

24 Halan-ganj. 

25 Chakra Tirath. 

26 Krishan Ganga. 

27 Go-ghat. 

28 Kans ka kila. 

29 Hanumkn tila, 

30 Zer masjid. 

31 Kushk. 

32 S4mi Ghat. 

33 Makhdum Shkh. 

34 Asi-kunda Gh&t. 

35 VisrkntGh&t. 

36 Kans-khtir. 

37 Gali Daskvatkr. 

38 Gh}r-park. 

39 Gosain Ghkt. 


40 Kil-math. 

41 Syani Ghkt. 

42 Rdm Gbkt. 

43 Rainji-dwkra. 

44 Bihari-pura. 

45 Ballabh Ghdt. 

46 Maru Gali. 

47 Bengkli Ghkt. 

48 Kklk Mahal. 

49 Chuna kankar. 

50 Chamarhana. 

51 Gopal-pura. 

52 SarkiKdjkBha- 

dauria. 

53 Sengal-pnr''^ 

54 Chhonkai^pkrk. 

55 Mir-ganj. 

56 Holi Darwkza. 

57 Sitala Gali. 

58 Kampu Ghki 
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IL— -Names of the City Quarters or Mahallas— 


59 Dharmsali BAj4 
Awa (baiit by B4j& 
Pitumbar Sinh). 

60 Dhrava Gh4t. 

61 Dhniva tQa. 

62 Baltila. 

63 Bara Jay Bam D&s* 

64 General-ganj, 

65 Anta-para 

66 Gobind-ganj. 

67 Chhagan-pura. 

68 Santokh-pura. 

69 Chhah kathauti. 

70 Kotwali. 

71 BharatpurDarwaza. 

72 LA14-ganj. 

73 Sitala Paesa. 

74 Maholi Pol. 

75 Nagra Paesa. 


76 Giijarhuna. 

77 Roshan*ganj. 

78 Bhur^ki gali. 

79 Khirki Dalpat Rae. 

80 T4j-pura. 

81 Chaobachcba. 

82 Sat Ghara. 

83 (Jhhatta Baz4r. 

84 Gali Paibakan. 

85 Mandar Parikh Ji. 

86 Kuzi-para. 

87 Nava Bazar (from 
Mr. Thornton’s time). 

88 Ghati chikne pat- 
baron ki. 

89 Grali Gotiwala. 

90 Gaiasram. 

91 Ratn kund. 

92 Chhonka-para. 


93 M4iiik rbauk. 

94 Gaja Paesa. 

95 Ghdti Bittiiul Rae. 

96 Sitala Gbuti. 

97 Nakurclii tila. 

98 Qujar Gbaii. 

99 Gali Kalal. 

100 Kaserat. 

101 Gali Durga Chand. 

102 BaziWi. 

103 Mnndnvi Ghiya. 

104 Gali Dbiisarnn ki. 

105 Manobiir-|»ura. 

106 Kasai-para. 

107 Kesopiira. 

108 Mandavi Ram Das. 

109 Matiya Darwaza. 

110 Dig Darwaza. 

111 Maballa khdkrobari 


IIL— Pbimoipal BuUiDihos in the City of MatbvrX. 

1. Hardinge Arch, or Holi Darw4za, forming the Agra gate of the city, 
erected by the municipality at a cost of Bs. 13,731. 

2. Temple ofBadh4 Eisban, founded by Deva Chand, Bohra, of Tenda- 
Khera near Jabalpur, in 1870-71. Cost Bs. 40,000. In the Chhata Baz&r. 

3. Temple of Bijay Gobind, in the Satghara Maballa, built in 1867 by 
Sijay B&m, Bohra, of Dattia, at a cost of Bs. 65,000. 

4. Temple of Bala Deva, in the Ehans-klUur Baz4r, built in 1865 by Kush- 
41i Bam, Bohra, of Bher-garh, at a cost of Bs. 25,000. 

5. Temple of Bhairav N4th, in the Xjohhrs* quarter, built by Bishan Lai, 
Khattri, at aoostof Bs. 10,000. It is better known by the name of Sarvar 
Solt&n, as it contains a ohapel dedicated in honor of that famous Muhammadan 
saint, regarding whom it may be of interest to subjoin a few particulars. The 
parent shrine, situate in desert coontry at the month of a pass leading into 
Eandah&r, is served by a company of some 1,650 priests besides women and 
children ; who, with the exception of a small grant from Government yielding 
an annual income of only Bs. 350, are entirely dependent for subsistence on the 
charity of pSgrims. The shrine is equally reverenced by Hindus, Sikhs, and 
Muhammadans, and it is said to be visited in the course of ayear by as many 
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as 200,000 people of all castes and denominations, who come chiefly from the 
Panjab and Sindh. The saint in his lifetime was so eminent for his universal 
benevolence and liberality (whence his title of sakAt) that he is believed still 
to retain after death the power and will to grant every petition that is presentr 
ed to him. At the large fair held in February, March and April, the shrine is 
crowded with applicants, many of whom beg for aid in money* As the shrine 
is poor and supported by charity, this cannot be given on the spot ; but the 
petitioner is told to name some liberal-minded person, upon whom an order is 
then written and sealed with the groat seal of the temple and handed to the 
applicant. When presented by him to the person, on whom it was drawn, it is 
not unfrequently honoured. Such a parw&na, drawn on one Muhammad Khan 
Afghan, was found on the fakir Nawdb Shfih, who in 1871 made a murderous 
attack on the Secretary of the Labor Municipality. A report on the peculiar 
circumstances of the case was submitted to Government, and it is from it that 
the above sketch has been extracted in explanation of the singnlar fact that a 
Muhammadan saint has been enthroned as a deity in a Hindu temple in the 
most exclusive of all Hindu cities. . 

6. Temple of Gata-sram, near the Visrdnt Gh&t, built by Prdn-n&th 
B&stri, jEit a cost of Hs. 25,000, about the year 1800. 

7. Temple of Dw&rak&dhis commonly called the Seth’s temple, in the 
Asiknnda Baz5r, built by P&rikh Ji, in 1815, at a cost of Bs. 20,000. 

8. House of the Bharat-pur Bdj4s, with gateway added by the late B&jfi 
Balavant Sinh. 

9. House of Sefh Lakhmi Chand, built in 1845 at a cost of Bs. 1,00,000. 

10. Temple of Madan Mohan, by the S6mi Gh4t, built by Seth Ahant 
B4m of Chdri by Bam-g&rh, in 1859, at a cost of Bs; 20,000. 

11. Temple of Gobardhan IST&th, built by Seth Kush&l, commonly called 
Seth B4bii, kamd&r of the Barodara B&j4, in 1830. 

12. Temple of Bih5ri Ji, built by Chhakki lAl and Kanhaiya L61, bankers 
of Mhow near NImach, in 1850, at at a cost of Bs. 25,000, by the Skmi Gh4t : 
has a handsome court-yard as well as external faQade. 

13. Temple of Gobind Deva, near the Nakarchi tflui built by Gaur Sahay 
Mall and Ghan-Sy4m D4s, his son, Seths of Chdri, in 1848, with their resi- 
dences and that of Ghan-Sy4m’s unde, Bdmchandra, adjoining. 

14. Temple of Gopi-nath, by the S4mi Gh4t, built by Gulx^ and Jagan- 
nath, Seths of Chdri, in 1866, at a cost of Bs. 30,000. 
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15. Temple of Baladevsi Near the Hardinge Arch, built by Bal&, Ahir, a 
servant of Seth Lakhmi Ohand, as a dwelling-hoase, about the year 1820, at a 
cost of Bs. 50,000, and sold to B&e Bdi, a baniya's Nife, who converted it 
into a temple. 

16. Temple of Mohan Jfin the Satghafa Mahalla, built about 70 years 

ago by Krip& Bohra ; more commonly known as Daokala Kunj, after 

the Chaube who was the founder’s pnrohit. 

17. Temple of Madan Mohan, in the Aaikunda Mahalla, built by Dhani&j, 
Bohra, of Aligarh. 

18. Temple of Gobardhan N&th, in the Kans-kh&r, built by Devi D&s, 
Bohra, of Urai. 

19. Temple of Dirgha Vishnu, by the street leading to the Bbarat-pur 
gate, built by Rajd Fatni Mall of Ban4ras. 

20. The Sati Burj, or ^ faithful widow’s tower,’ built by R&ja Bhagav&n 
Das in 1570. 

21. The mosque of Abd-un-Nabi Khdn, built 1662. 

22. The mosque of Aurangzeb, built 1669, on the site of the temple of 
Kesava Deva. 

IV.-— Calbnoab of Festivals obsebved in the City of MATHUBi<. 

Chak Sudi (April 1*15). 

1 . Chak Sudi 8. — ^Dorgft Ashtami. Held at the temple of Mabividya DevL 

2. Chak Sudi 9. — ^B&m Navamk Held at the B6m Ji Dwira. 

jBaisiUA (Apnlr^ita^* 

3. Saisdkh Sudi 14.— -Nar Sinh lil4. Held at Gor*p&r&, Hinik Ghank, 
and the temple of DwirakUbis. 

4. BaUdkh full moan. — Perambulation of Hathurft, called Ban*bih4r, start* 
ing from the Yisrint Qh4t; the only one made in the night. 

5. JM Sudi 10. — ^The Jeth Dasahara. In the middle of the day, bath* 
ing at the Dasasvamedh Ghat ; in the evening kite-flying from the Gokarnes- 
var hill. 

6. Jeth full m(Mm«--Jal-j4tia. All the principal people bring the water 
for the ablution of the god into the temples on their own shoulders in little 
silver urns. 
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ABarh {June^J tily), 

7. Asdrh Sudi 2. — Rath-jatra. 

8. Asdrh Sttdi 11. — Pi-incipal perambulation of Matburd and Brindj^ban 
before the god takes his four months’ sleep ; called jugal jori Id parikramd. 
The people start early in the morning either from the Visr4nt, or some other 
Ghdt nearer their home, and after passing by the Sarasvati knnd continue 
their way for abont a mile along the Delhi road. The majority then make a 
straight cat across to Brinda-ban, while the others go on first to the Garar 
Gobind shrine at Chhatikra. This is the longest perambulation made and is 
said to be of 20 kos. All return to Mathurk the same day ; any one who fails to 
do so being thought to lose the whole benefit of his pilgrimage. 

9. Aadrh full moon. — ByHs-puno. In the morning the Guru is formally 
reverenced ; in the evening there are wrestling matches, and the Pandits 
assemble on the hills or house-tops for the ' pavan pariksha,’ or watching of 
the wind ; from which they predict when the rains will commence and what 
sort of a season there will be. When the wind is from the north, as it was in 
1879, it is thought to be a good sign ; and certainly the rain tliat year was 
superabundant. 

Srdvan {July — AvguBt). 

10. Srdvan Sudi 3. — Commonly called Tij ka mela. Wrestling matches 
near the temple of Bhutesvar Mahadeva. 

11. Srdvan Sudi 5, — The Punch Tirath mela begins. A pilgrimage starts 
from the Visruut Ghat for Madhu-ban ; proceeds^ on the next day to San- 
tanu kund at Satoha and the Gyan-bauli near the Katra; on the third day to 
Gokarnesvar ; on the fourth to the shrine of Garur Gobind at Chhatikra* and 
on the fifth to the Brahm kund at Brindd-ban. 

12. Srdvan Sudi 11.— Perambulation of Mathura and Pavitra-dlidran, or 
oficring of Brdhmanical threads to the Thdkur. 

13. Srdvan full moon. — The Saluno or Haksha-bandhan. Wrestling 
matches in different orchards near the temple of Bhutesvar. 

Bkddon {AugiiBi — Stpteniber). 

14. Bkddon Badi 8. — Janm Ashtami ; Krishna’s birthday. A fast till 
midnight. 

* Chhatikra^ on the Dehll road, was founded by Manu, Jama, and Bor, three Kachwahda, 
•ho are aaid to have come from Hal fourteen geueratione, i.e., about SCO years ago. Their 
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15. Bhidm Sudi 11. — special pilgrimage to Madhu-ban, Til^ban,aiid 
Kumud-ban. The general Ban-j4tra also commences and lasts for 15 days. 

16. Bhddon Sudi 14."— The Anant Chandas. The Palriki^ or swimming 
festival, is held every Thursday in Srdvan and Bhidon, but the principal day 
is the last Thursday before the Anant Chaudas, when there is a very great 
concourse of people, occupying the walls of the old fort and all the river-side 
ghats. There is no racing : but the swimmers, almost all of whom have with 
them large hollow gourds, or inflated skins for occasional support, perform 
a variety of strange antics in the water ; while some are mounted upon 
grotesque structures in the shape of horses, or peacocks, or different kinds of 
carriages. The scene, which is an amusing one, is best witnessed from a barge 
towed up the stream to the highest ghat near Jaysinghpura, where the swim- 
mers start, and allowed to drop down with the current to the pontoon bridge. 
About sunset there is a rude display of fireworks accompanied with much 
smoke and noise ; but the swimmers remain in the water some two or three 
hours longer, when the proceedings terminate with music and dancing in the 
streets of the city. 

Kuvdr [September — October)* 

17. Kuedr Badi 8. — Perambulation of the city followed by five days’ festi- 
vities, during which it is customary to make a great number of little pewter 

deflceadantB now retain only If biawa, the rest having been sold to themahantof the temple of Syam 
Sundar at Brindd<ban, who is also mudfiddr. They aay that the name of the place, when their 
ancestors first occupied it, was the same as now, and that it refers to the six (chha) sakhis, or 
conipanlouB of Bddha, whose gupt bhavan, or unseen abode, is one of the sites visited by pilgrims. 
Another local explanation of the name is that It refers to the six villages, each of which had to 
cede part of its land to form the Kochhwdhas’ new settlement. There is a rakhpa, wherein the 
trees are chiefly kadambs of small growth, though old, mixed with dbdk, nim, karil, and bins, 
and in it is a highly venerated shrine, dedicated to Garur Gobind. The present building, which 
is small and perfectly plain, enahrinca a black atone image of the god Gobind mounted on Garur. 
Close by is a cave with a longlsh flight of winding steps simply dug in the soil, but no one can 
penetrate to the end on account of the fleas with which the place swarms. On Si van Sudi 8, 
during the panch tiratk ka mela^ the temple is visited by the largest number of pilgrims. There 
is a second fair on Ihe day after the Holi, and a third on the full moon of Jeth. The rerenue of 
the village all goes to the temple of Syara Sundar at BrindA-ban. The local shrine has ng endow- 
ment. Ill a field immediately adjoining the homestead are tome fragments of Buddhist rails. 
These were probably bronghs from the Goblnd«knnd, about a mile away, where some ancient 
building must once hsve stood. For digging the foundations of the small masonry gh&t thers^ 
SO years Or so ago, it is said that lome large acnlptnres were discovered ; but ss they were muti- 
lated, no one took the trouble to remove them. I told Kilrha^the Pnjlri— to let me know when 
the tank was dry snoiigh to allow of exesvations being made, bat 1 left the district before wuf 
such (^portnnity occurred. 
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figures called sdnjhif repi'esontlng Krishna and the Gopis, in whose honour 
also there are performances, all throngh the night, of the Rds dance. 

18. Kuvih Sudi 8. — Meghnad Lila, or representation of the death of Bar 
van’s son Megh-n4d. This is the first of the three great days of the Bam 
Lila, which is held on the open plain near the temple of Mahavidyd. The 
entire series of performances, which commences from the new moon, includes 
most of the leading events in the Bamayana, such as the tournament, the 
defeat of T&raka, the departure into exile, Bharat’s expedition to Chitra-kut, 
the mutilation of Surpa-nakhd, the rape of Sita, the meeting with Sugriv, and 
the building of the bridge. A separate day is assigned to each incident, but the 
first six or seven acts of the drama are not invariably the same, and it is only 
on the 8th, 9th, and 10th days that many people assemble to see the show. 

19. Kuvdr Sudi 9. — Kumbhakaran Lila, with representation of the death 
of Bavan’s brother, Kumbhakaran. 

20. Kuvdr Sudi 10. — Last day of the Dasahara, with representation of 
Bdma’s final victory over Bdvan. Though this fete attracts a large concourse of 
people, the show is a very poor one and the display of fireworks much inferior 
to what may be seen in many second-rate Hindu cities. 

y 

21. Kuvdr Sudi 11.— Bharat Milap. A platform is erected in the street 
under the Jama Masjid, on which is enacted a respresentation of the meeting at 
Ajudhyd between Prince Bharat and Bdma, Sita and Lakshman, on their re- 
turn from their wanderings. For the whole distance from tliat central spot 
to the Holi Gate not only the thoroughfare itself, but all the balconies and 
tops of the houses are crowded with people iu gay holiday attire ; and as the 
fronts of all the principal buildings are also draped with party-coloured hang- 
ings, and the shops dressed up to look their best, the result is a very picturesque 
spectacle, which is more pleasing to the European eye than any other feast in 
the Hindu calendar ; the throng, however, is so dense that it is rather a 
hazardous matter to drive a carriage through it 

22. Kuvdr full inoofi— Sarad-puno. Throughout the night visits are paid 
to the different temples. 

Fdnik {Ovidber — November). 

23. Kdrtik new moon— Diwdli, or DIp-d&n— feast of lamps. 

24. Kdriik Sudi 1 . — ^Anna-kut. The same observances as at Oohardhan, 
bnt on a smaller scale. 
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25. Kdttik Dhobi-maran Lila. Held near the BrindU-ban gate to 
cominemorate Krishna's spoliation of Kansa's washerman. 

26. Kdrtik Sudi 8. — Gocharan, or pasturing the cattle. Held in the 
evening at the Gopal B^h on the Agra Boad. 

27. Kdrtik Sudi 9. — Akhay-Navami. The second great perambulatioii of 
the city, beginning immediately after midnight. 

28. Kdrtik Sudi 10.-— Kans badh ka mela, at the Bangesvar Mahadeva 
Towards evening, a large wicker figure of Kans is brought out on to the road, 
when two boys, dressed to represent Krishna and Baladeva, and mounted either 
on horses or an elephant, give the signal, with the staves all wreathed with 
flpwers that they have in their hands, for an assault upon the monster. 
In a few minutes it is torn to shreds and tatters by the Chaubes and a proces** 
sion is then made to the Visrant Ghat. 

22. Kdrtik Sudi 1 1 . — Deotthan. The awakening of the god from his four 
months' slumber. A similar perambulation as on As^rh Sudi 1 1. 

Mdgh {January — February). 

30. Magh Sudi 5. — Basant Panchami. The return of spring ; correspond* 
ing to the English May-day. 

Phdlgun {Fehruary^^Marcl). 

31 Phdlgun full moon. — The Holi, or Indian saturnalia. 

Chait badi {March 15 — 30). 

32, Chait Badi 1. — Gathering at the temple of Kesava Seva. 

33. Chait Badi 5.*-Ph&l-doI. Processions with flowers and music and 
dancing. 



CHAPTER VIII 

bbikdX-ban akd the vaishnava befobuers. 

Some six miles above Matbart is a point where the right bank of the Jamunft 
assumes the appearance of a peninsula^ owing to the eccentricity of the stream, 
which first mi^es an abrupt turn to the north and then as sadden a return upon 
its accustomed southern course. Here, washed on three of its sides by the 
sacred flood, stands the town of Brind&-ban, at the present day a rich and 
prosperous municipality, and for several centuries past one of the most holy 
places of the Hindus. A little higher up the stream a similar promontory 
occurs, and m both cases the carious formation is traditionally ascribed to the 
resentment of Baladeva. He, it is said, forgetful one day of his habitual 
reserve, and emulous of his younger brother's popular graces, led out the 
Gopis for a dance upon the sands. But he performed his part so badly, that 
the Jamun& could not forbear from taunting him with his failure and recom- 
mending him never again to exhibit so clumsy an imitation of Krishna’s agile 
movements. The stalwart god was much vexed at this critioism and, taking 
up the heavy plough which he had but that moment laid aside, he drew with 
it 80 deep a farrow from the shore that the unfortunate river, perforce, fell into 
it, was drawn helplessly away and has never since been able to recover its 
original channel. 

Such is the local rendering of the legend ; but in the Pur&uas and other 
early Sanskrit authorities the story is differently told, in this wise ; that as 
BalarAma was roaming through the woods of Brind6-ban, he found concealed 
in the cleft of a kadamb tree some spirituous liquor, which he at once con^ 
sumed with his usual avidity. Heated by intoxication he longed, above all 
things, for a bathe in the river, and seeing the Jamuna at some little distance, 
he shouted for it to come near. The stream, however, remained deaf to his 
gonunons ; whereupon the infhriated god took np his ploughshare and breaking 
down the hook drew the water into a new channel and forced it to follow 
wherarer he led. In the Bhkgayata it is added that the JamunA is still to be 
seen following tiie oontae along which she was thos dragged. Ph>fessor Wilson, 
in his edition of the Yislmn PnrAna, says, “ The legend probably alindes to 
tile ooostmstion of canals from the JamnnA for the purpose of irrigation ; and 
the woike of the Hnhammadans in this way, wfaioh are well known, were no 
donbt prooeded by similar canals dug by the older of Hindo princes.” Upcm this 
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auggesiion it may be remarked, first, ibat in Upper India, with the sole excep* 
tion of the canal oonstrooted by Firoa Sb&h (1351-1388 A.D.) for the supply of 
the cify of Hisfir, no irrigation works of any extent are known ever to have been 
executed either by Hindus or Muhammadans : certainly there are no traces of 
any such operations in the neighbourhood of Brinda-ban ; and secondly, both 
legends represent the Jamun& itself as diverted from its straight course into a 
single winding channel, not as divided into a multiplicity of streams. Hence 
it may more reasonably be inferred that the still existing involution of the river 
is the sole foundation for the myth. 

The high road from Mathuri to Brind&-ban passes through two villages, 
Jay-sinh-pur and Ahalya-ganj, and about half way crosses a deep ravine by a 
bridge that boars the following inscription : — SrL Pul hanwdyd MaMrdj Dea 
mukh Bdld^hai Sdhib beti MMrdj Mddho Ji Saindhiya Bahddur Ki ne mar/at 
Khatdnchi Mdnik Chand kt, Jisukh kdirkun, gumdihta Mahtdb Bde ne sambat 1890, 
xnahxna aedrh badi 10 guruvdeare. Close by is a masonry tank, quite recently 
completed, which also has a commemorative inscription as follows : I'aldb 
lanwdyd Ldld Kuhan Ldl beta Fakir Chand Sahukdr, jdt Dhdear^ Rahnewala 
DUli ke ns, aambat 1929 mutabik ean 1872 Im. That the bridge should have 
been built by a daughter of the Hahaiija of Qw&liar and the tank constructed 
by a banker of Delhi, both strangers to the locality, is an example of the benefits 
which the district enjoys from its reputation for sanctity^ As the road between 
the two towns is always thronged with pilgrims, the number of these costly 
votive offerings is sure to be largely increased in course of time ; but at present 
the country on either side has rather a waste and desolate appearance, with 
fewer gardens and houses than would be expected on a thoroughfare connecting 
two places of such popular resort. An explanation is afforded by the fact that 
the present road is of quite recent construction. Its predecessor kept much closer 
to the Jamunif^ lying just along the khddar lands— •which in the rains form 
part of the river bed-Hmd then among the ravines, where it was periodically 
destroyed by the rush of water from the land. This is now almost entirely 
disused ; but for the first two miles out of Brind&ban its course is marked by 
lines of trees and several works of considerable magnitude. The first is a large 
garden more than 40 bighas in extent^ surrounded by a masonry wall and sup- 
plied with water from a distance by long aqueducts.* In its centre is a stone 
temple of some size, and among the trees, inth which the grounds are eYW* 

*BysoaMexifMifdtiiaijinisooiio^lonDnHiiBlertiihls Imperial Ouetteer apeaks of thia 
gaidaa aqnadiiel as Hit wm an riabomle lyiten el works lor suppljiag tlw whole Iowa with 
driaUiif^water. 
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crowed, some Tenerable specimens of the khimi fonn an imposing avenite» 
The garden bears the name of Knsh4Lj a wealthy Seth item Gajaidt, at whose 
expense it was constructed, and who also founded one of the largest temples 
in the city of Mathurd. A little beyond, on the opposite side of the way, in a 
piece of waste ground, which was once an orchard, is a large and handsome 
hduli of red sand-stone, with a flight of 57 steps leading down to the level of 
the water. This was the gift of Ahalya B4i, the celebrated Mahratta Queen of 
Indor, who died in 1795. It is still in perfect preservation, but quite unused. 
Further on, in the hamlet of Aknir, on the verge of a cliff overlooking a wide 
expanse of alluvial land, is the temple of Bhat-rond, a solitary tower containing 
an image of Bib&ri Ji. In front of it is a forlorn little court-yard with walls 
and entrance gateway all crumbling into ruin. Opposite is a large garden 
of the Seth’s, and on the roadway that runs between, a fair, called the Bhat-mela, 
is held on the full moon of K4rtik ; when sweetmeats are scrambled among the 
crowd by the visitors of higher rank, seated on the top of the gate. The word 
BhaWond is always popularly connected with the incident in Krishna’s life 
which the mela commemorates — ^how that he and his brother Balaram one day, 
having forgotten to supply themselves with provisions before leaving home, had 
to borrow a meal of rice (6Ad<) from some Brdhmans’ wives — ^but the true 
etymology (though au orthodox Hindu would regard the' suggestion as heretical) 
refers, like most of the local names in the neighbourhood, merely to physi- 
cal phenomena, aud Bhat-rond may be translated ^ tide-wall,’ or ‘ break- 
water.’ 

Similarly, the word Brinda-ban is derived from an obvious physical feature, 
and when first attached to the spot signified no more than the ^ tulsi grove 
hrindd and tulsi being synonymous terms, used indifferently to denote the sacred 
aromatic herb known to botanists as Ocymum sanctum. But this explanation 
is far too simple to And favour with the more modern and extravagant school 
of Vaishnava sectaries ; and in the Brahma Vaivarta Purana, a mythical per- 
sonage has been invented bearing the name of Vrinda. According to that 
spurious composition (Brah. Vai, v. iv. 2) the deified Badh5, though inhabit- 
ing the Paradise of Ooloka, was not exempt from human passions, and in a flt 
of jealousy condemned a Gopa by name Sridama to descend upon earth in the 
form of the demon Sankhachura. He, in retaliation, sentenced her to become 
a nymph of BrindfL-ban and there accordingly she was bom, being, as was 
supposed, the daughter of Keddra, but in reality the divine mistress of Krishna : 
and it was simply his love for her which induced the god to leave his solitary 
throne in heaven and become incarnate. Hence in the following list of Bddhd’s 
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titles, as given by the same authority (Brah. Vai., y. iv. 17), there are three 
which refer to her predilection for Brind&-ban : — 

Rddhdy Bdsesvari, Rdsavdsinij Rdsikesvariy 
Krishna'-pranddhikd, Krishm’-pri^d, Kruhna^^wardpiniy 
Krishndy Vrinddvaniy Vrindd, Vrindavana-vinodiniy 
Chanddvati, Chdndradcdnidy Sata-chandra-nibhdnandy 
Krishna- vdmdnga^sambhdtdy Paramananda-rdpini* 

In the Padma Punina, Badha's incarnation is explained in somewhat differ- 
ent fashion ; that Vishnu being enamoured of Vrindd, the wife of Jalandhara, 
the gods, in their desire to cure him of his guilty passion, begged of Lakslmii 
the gift of certain seeds. These, when sown, came up as the tnhiy mdlati and 
dhdtfi plants, which assumed female forms of such beauty that Vishnu on seeing 
them lost all regard for the former object of his affections. 

There is no reason to suppose that Brindd-ban was ever the seat of any 
large Buddhist establishment ; and though from the very earliest period of Brah- 
manical history it has enjoyed high repute as a sacred place of pilgrimage, it 
is probable that for many centuries it was merely a wild uninhabited jungle, a 
description still applicable to Bh^ndir-ban, on the opposite side of the river, a 
spot of equal celebrity in Sanskrit literature. Its most ancient temples, four 
in number, take us back only to the reign of our own Queen Elizabeth ; the 
stately courts that adorn the river bank and attest the wealth and magnificence 
of the Bharat-pur Rdjas, date only from the middle of last century; while the 
space now occupied by a series of the largest and most magnificent shrines ever 
erected in Upper India was, fifty years ago, an unclaimed belt of wood-land and 
pasture-ground for cattle. Now that communication has been established with 
the remotest parts of India, every year sees some splendid addition made to 
the artistic treasures of the town ; as wealthy devotees recognize in the stability 
and tolerance of British rule an assurance that their pious donations will be 
completed in peace and remain undisturbed in perpetuity. 

When Father Tieffenthaler visited Brinda-ban, in 1754, he noticed only one 
long street, bat states that this was adorned with handsome, not to say magnifi^ 
cent, buildings of beautifully carved stone, which had been erected by different 
Hindu B4jas and nobles, either for mere display, or as occasional residences, or 
as embellishments that would be acceptable to the local divinity. The absurdity 

* ** Ridhi, queen of the dance, constant at the dance, queen of the dancer ; dearer than 
Krishna’s life, Krishna’s delight, KrUhna’s counter-part ; Krialini, Brinda, Brinda-ban borot 
sporting al Brinda-ban ; moon-like spouse of the moon-like god, with face bright as a hnndred 
moons $ created as the left half of Kritbna’s body, incarnation of besTenlj bliis.” 
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of people eoadng from long dietonoes merely fbr the sake dying on holy 
gronndi all among the monkeys-— which he describes as a most intolerable 
nuisance— together with the fhuitic idolatry that he saw rampant all aroiind, and 
the grotesque resemblanceof the Bair^^ to the hermits and ascetics of the ear* 
tier ages of Christianity, seem to have given the worthy missionary such a shock 
that his remarks on the bmldings are singnlarly vague and indiscriminating. 

Mens. Victor Jacquemont’ who passed through BTind4-ban in the cold 
weather of 1828-30, has left rather a fuller description. He says, ** This is a 
very ancient city, and 1 should say of more importance even than Mathur8. It 
is considered one of the most sacred of all among the Hindus, an advantage 
which Mathura also possesses, but in a less degree. Its tenq^les are visited by 
multitudes of pilgrims, who perform their ablations in the river at the differ- 
ent ghats, which are very tine. All the buildings are constructed of red sand- 
stone, of a closer grain and of a lighter and less disagreeable colour than that 
used at Agra : it comes from the neighbourhood of Jaypur, a distance of 200 
miles. Two of these temples have the pyramidal form peculiar to the early 
Hindu style, but without the little turrets which in the similar buildings at 
Benares seem to spring out of the main tower that determines the shape of 
the editice. They have a better effect, from being more simple, but are half 
in ruins.’* (The temples that he means are Madan Mohan and Jugal Elishor). 

A larger and more ancient ruin is that of a temple of unusual form. The 
interior of the nave is like that of a Gothic church ; though a village church 
only, so far as size goes. A quantity of grotesque sculpture is pendent from the 
dome, and might be taken for pieces of turned wood.*^ An immense number of 
bells, large and small, are carved in relief on the supporting pillars and on the 
walls, worked in the same stiff and ungainly style. Many of the independent 
B4j4s of the west, and some of their ministers (who have robbed them well no 
doubt) are now building at Brind&-ban in a different style, which, though less 
original, is in better taste, and are indulging in the costly bmamentation of 
pierced stone tracery. Next to Benares, Brind&-ban is the largest purely Hindu 
city that I have seen. I could not discover in it a single mosque. Its suburbs 
are thickly planted with tine trees, which appear from a distance like an island 
of verdure lU'^lhs .s^ndy plain.** (These are the large gardens beyond the tem- 
ple of Madan Mohan, on the old Delhi road.) The Do&b, which can be seen 

* The deecription of the temple of Qobind Dera in Thomton*! Gazetteer oontalns 
the following leotence, which had often puzzled me. He aaya From the ranlted loof 
depend numerous idola rudely carred in wood. He haa evidently mifnndentood Mom. 
Jaoquemont*! meaning, who refers not to any Idols, bnt to the onrions quaal-pendentlvcs, Uko Uv- 
oonco, that ornament the dome. 
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firom the top of ihs iomples, stretching away on the opposite side of the imaoi, 
is still barer than the conntry on the right bank.’* 

At the present time there are within the Kmits of the monkipality about a 
thonsand temples, inclnding, of course, many which, strictly epealoBgi are mere- 
ly private chapels, and thirty-two gbits constructed by difierent princely bene- 
factors. The tanks of reputed sanctity are only two in number. The first is 
the Brabm Eund at the back of the Seth’s temple ; it is now in a very ruinous 
condition, and the stone kiosques at its four comers have in part &llen, in part 
been occupied by vagrants, who have closed np the arches with mud walls and 
converted them into dwelling-places. I had begun to efTeot a clearance and nudce 
arrangements for their complete repair when my transfer took place and put an 
immediate stop to this and all similar improvements. The other, called Govind 
Eund, is in an out-of-the-way spot near the Uathuri road. Hitherto it 
had been little more than a natural pond, but has lately been enclosed on 
all four sides with masonry walls and flights of steps, at a cost of Bs. 30,000, 
by Chaudhardni Edli Sundari from Bajshahi in Bengal. To these may be 
added, as a third, a masonry tank in wbat is called the Eewnr-ban. This is a 
grove of pfpal, gular, and kadamb trees which stands a little off the Maiknri 
road near the turn to the Madan Mohan temple. It is a halting-place in the 
Banjiitra, and the name is popularly said to be a corruption of kin vdH, ^ who 
lit it ?’ with reference to the forest conflagration, or davdnalf of which the 
traditional scene is more commonly laid at Bhadra-ban, on the opposite bank 
of the river. There is a small temple of Dav&nal Bihtfri, with a cloistered 
court-yard for the reception of pilgrims. The Gbs&in is a NimUuak. A 
more likely derivation for the name would be the Sanskrit word lomilya, 
meaning final beatitude. Adjoining the ban is a large walled garden, belonging 
to the Tehri ]Uj&, which has long been abandoned on account of the badness 
of the water. The peacocks and monkeys, with which the town abounds, enjoy 
the benefit of special endowments bequeathed by deceased B&jis of Eoi4 and 
Bharat-pur. There are also some fi% Matiroi, or dole-honses, for the distri- 
bution of alms to indigent humanity, and extraordinary donations are not nnfre- 
quently made by royal and distinguished visitors. Thos the B&ji of Dittt, a 
few years ago, made an offering to every siagle shrineand eveiy single Brahman 
that was found in the dty. The whole population amounts to 21,000, of which 
the Brihmans, Bair&gis and Vaishnavas together make up about one half. In 
the time of the emperors, the Muhammadans made a futile attempt to abolish 
the ancient name, BrindA-ban, and in its stead substitute that of Mtointthd ; 
but now, more wisely, they leave the place to its own Hindu name and derioee and 
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keep themselTes as clear of it as possible. Thus, besides an occasional official, 
there are in Brinddrban no followers of the prophet beyond only some fifty famn 
lies, who live close together in its outskirts and are all of the humblest order, 
such as oilmen, lime-burners and the like4 They have not a single public 
mosque nor even a karbala in which to deposit the tombs of Hasan and Husain 
on the feast of the Muliarram, but have to bring them into Mathura to be 
interred. 

It is still customary to consider the religion of the Hindus as a compact 
system, which has existed continuously and without any material change ever 
since the remote and almost pre-historic ))eriod when it finally abandoned the 
coinparativ<?ly simple form of worship inculcated by the ritual of the Vedas. 
The real facts, however, are far different. So far as it is possible to compare 
natural with revealed religion, the course of Hinduism and Christianity has 
been identical in character ; both were subjected to a violent disruption, wliicb 
occurred in the two quarters of the globe nearly simultaneously, and which is 
still attested by the multitude of uncouth fragments into which the ancient 
edifice was disintegrated as it fell. In the west, the revival of ancient litera- 
ture and the study of forgotten systems of philosophy stimulated enquiry into 
the validity of those theological conclusions which previously had been unhesi- 
tatingly accepted— from ignorance that any counter-theory could be honestly 
maintained by thinking men. Similarly, in the east, the Muhammadan inva- 
sion and the consequent contact with new races and new modes of thought 
brought borne to the Indian moralist that his old basis of faith was too narrow ; 
that the division of the human species into the four Manava castes and an outer 
world of barbarians was too much at variance with facts to be accepted as satis- 
factory, and that the ancient inspired oracles, if rightly interpreted, must dis- 
close some means of salvation applicable to all mcm alike, without respect to 
colour or nationality. The professed object of the Reformers was the same in 
Asia as in Europe— to discover the real purpose for which tho second Person 
of (he Trinity became incarnate ; to disencumber the truth, as He had revealed 
it, from the accretions of later superstition ; to abolish the extravagant preten- 
sions of a dominant class and to restore a simpler and more severely intellec- 
tual form of public worship.* In Upper India the tyranny of the Muhamma- 
dans was too tangible a fact to allow of the hope, or even the wish, that the con- 
c]uerors and conquered could ever coalesce in one common faith : but in the 

* Thufi, an it may be intereating to note, the Brahma Samaj of the preaent day is no isolated 
moremeut, but only the most modern of a Long series of similar reactions agaiust current super- 
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Dakhin and the remote regions of Eastern Bengal^ to which the sword of Islam 
had scarcely extended^ and where no inveterate antipathy had been created, the 
contingency appeared less improbable. Accordingly, it was in those parts of 
India that the great teachers of the reformed Yaishnava creed first meditated 
and reduced to system those doctrines, which it was the one object of all their 
later life to promulgate throughout Hindustan. It was their ambition to elabo- 
rate a scheme so broad and yet so orthodox that it might satisfy the require- 
ments of the Hindu and yet not exclude the Miihamm«idan, who was to be ad- 
mitted on equal terms into the new fraternity ; all mankind becoming one great 
family and every caste distinction being utterly abolished. 

Hence it is by no means correct to assert of modern Hinduism that it is 
essentially a non-proselytizing religion; accidentally it has become so, but only 
from concession to the prejudices of the outside world and in direct opposition 
to the tenets of its founders. Their initial success was necessarily due to their 
intense zeal in proselytizing, and was marvellously rapid. At the present day 
their followers constitute the more influential, and it may be even numerically 
the larger half of the Hindu |)opuIatioQ: but precisely as in Europe so in 
India no two men of the reformed sects, however immaterial their doctrinal 
differences, can be induced to amalgamate ; each forms a new caste more 
bigoted and exclusive than any of those which it was intended to supersede, 
while the founder has become a deified character, for whom it is necessary to 
erect a new niche in the very Pantheon he had laboured to destroy. The 
only point upon which all the Vaishnavas sects theoretically agree is the rever- 
ence with which they profess to regard thd Bbagavad Gita as the authoritative ex- 
position of their creed. In practice their studies— if they study at all— are direct- 
ed exclusively to much more modern compositions, couched in their own verna- 
cular, the Braj Bhasha. Of these the work held in highest repute by all the 
Brinda-ban sects is the Bhakt-mala, or Legends of the Saints, written by 
Nabha Ji in the reign of Akbar or Jahangir. Its very first couplet is a 
compendium of the theory upon which the whole Yaishnava reform was based : 

Bkakt-bbakti-Bhagavant-guru, chatura n&m, vapu ek : 

which declares that there is a divinity in every true believer, whether learned 
or unlearned, and irrespective of all caste distinctions. Thus the religious 
teachers tliat it celebrates are represented, not as rival disputants — which their 
descendants have become — but as all animated by one faith, which varied only 
in expression ; and as all fellow-workers in a common cause, vtz., the moral and 
spiritual elevation of their countrymen. Nor can it be denied that the writing 
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of many of the Actual leaders of the movement are instinct with a spirit of 
asceticism and detachment from the world and a sincere piety, which are very 
different from the ordinary ontoome of Hinduism. Bat in no case did this 
catholic simplicity last for more than a single generation. The great teacher 
had no sooner passed away than his very first successor hedged round his little 
band of followers with new caste restrictions, formulated a series of narrow 
dogmas out of what hadheen intended as comprefaenrive eshortations to holiness 
and good works ; and substituted for an interior devotion and mystical love-- 
which were at least pure in intent, though perhaps scarcely attainable in practice 
by ordinary humanity— an extravagant system of outward worship with all the 
sensual accompaniments of gross and material passion. 

The Bhakt-m&l&, though an infallible oracle, is an exceedingly obscure one, 
and requires a practised hierophant for its interpretation. It gives no legend 
at length, but consists throughout of a series of the briefest allusions to legends, 
which are supposed to be already well-known. Without some such previous 
knowledge the poem is absolutely unintelligible. Its concise notices have 
therefore been expanded into more complete lives by different modem writers, 
both in Hindi and Sanskrit. One of these paraphrases is entitled the Bhakt 
Sindhn, and the author, by name Laksbman, is said to have taken great pains 
to verify his facts. But though his success may satisfy the Hindu mind, which 
is constitutionally tolerant of chronological inaccuracy, he frills very far below 
the requirements of European criticism. His work is however useful, since it 
gives a. number of floating traditions, which could otherwise be gathered only 
from oral communications with the Gos&ins of the different sects, who, as a 
rule, are very averse to speak on such matters with outsiders. 

The four main divisions, or Samprad&yas, as they are called, of the reformed 
Vaishnavas are the Sri Yaishnava, the Nimh&rak Yaishnava, the Madhva 
Yaishnava, and the Yishnu Sw&mi. The last sect is now virtually extinct ; 
for though the name is occasionally retained, their doctrines were entirely re- 
modelled in the sixteenth century by the famous Gokul Gos&in Yallabh4oharya, 
after whom his adherents are ordinarily styled either Yallabh4ch4ryas or 
Gokulastha Gosains. Their history and tenets will find more appropriate place 
in connection with the town of Gokul, which is still their head-quarters. 

The Sri Samprad4ya was altogether unknown at Brindi-han till quite re- 
cently, when the two brothers of Seth Lakhmi Chand, after abjoriiig the Jaini 
faith, were enlisted in its ranks, and by the advice of the Ghuru, who had re- 
ceived their submission, founded at enormous cost the great temple of Bang Jf 
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It is the most ancient and tbe moat respectable of the four reformed Vaishnava 
oommnnitieSy and is based on the teaching of Bamaniga, who flourished in the 
11th or 12th century of the Christian era% The whole of his life was spent in 
the Dakhiu, where he is said to have established no less than 700 monasteriesy 
of which the chief were at Kdnchi and Sri Ranga. The standard authorities 
for his theological system are certain Sanskrit treatises of his own composition 
entitled the Sri Bh&shya, Git& Bhishya^ Vedartha Sangraha, Yedtota Pradipa 
and Yed&nta Sara. All the more popular works are composed in the dialects 
of the south, and the establishment at Brinda-ban is attended exclusively by 
foreigners, the rites and ceremonies there observed exciting little interest among 
the Hindus of the neighbourhood, who are quite ignorant of their meaning. 
The sectarial mark by which the Sri Yaishnavas may be distinguished consists 
of two white perpendicular streaks down tbe forehead, joined by a cross line at 
the root of the nose, with a streak of red between. Their chief dogma, called 
Yisishthadwaita, is the assertion that Yishnu, the one Supreme God, though 
invisible as cause, is, as eflect, visible in a secondary form in material creation. 

They differ in one marked respect from the mass of the people at Brindi« 
ban, in that they refuse to recognise B&dh& as an object of religious adoration. 
In this they are in complete accord with all the older authorities, which either 
totally ignore her existence, or regard her simply as Krishna’s mistress and 
Bukmini as his wife. Their mantra or formula of initiation, corresponding to the 
In nomine Patris, &c., of Christian Baptism, is said to be Om Bdmdya namaJt, that 
is, * Om, reverence to Rama.’ This Samprad&ya is divided into two sects, the 
Tenkalai and the Yadakalai. They differ on two points of doctrine, which 
however are considered of much less importance than what seems to outsiders a 
very trivial matter, viz., a slight variation in the mode of making the sectarial 
mark on the forehead. The followers of the Tenkalai extend its middle line 
a little way down the nose itself, while the Yadakalai terminate it exactly at 
the bridge. The doctrinal points of difference are as follows ; the Tenkalai 
maintain that the female energy of the god^head, though divine, is still a finite 
creature that serves only as a mediator or minister {puruska^kdra) to introduce 
the soul into the presence of the Deity ; while the Yadakalai regard it as 
infinite and uncreated, and in itself a means {upaya) by which salvation can 
be secured. The second point of difference is a parallel to the controversy 
between the Calvinists and Arminians in the Christian Church. The Yada- 
kalai, with the fatter, insist on the ooncomitancy of the human will in tbe work 
of salvation, and represent the soul that lays hold of God as a young monkey 
which grasps its mother in order to be conveyed to a place of safety. The 
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Tenkftlaii on the contraiy, maintain the irresistibility of divine grace and the 
utter helplessness of the soul, till it ie seieed and carried off like a kitten by its 
mother from the danger that threatens it From these two cnrions but vpt 
illosirations Ae one doctrine is known as the mathaia hthora’-i^dyaj the other as 
the ffUbjdlarkUhora^nydy ^ ; that is to say ^ the young monkey theory/ or 'the 
kitten theory/ The habitats of the Seth’a temple are all of the Tenkalai persnsr 
sion. 

The Nimbdrak Vaishnavas, as mentioned in a previous chapter, have one 
of their oldest shrines on the Dhruva hill at Mathur&. Literally interpreted, the 
word Nimb&rak means ^ the snn in a ntm tree / a curious designation, which is 
explained as follows. The founder of the sect, an ascetic by name Bhdskkri- 
ch&rya, had invited a Bair&gi to dine with him and had prepared everything 
for his reception, bnt unfortunately delayed to go and fetch his guest tQl after sun- 
set. Now, the holy man was forbidden by the rules of his order to eat except in 
the day-time and was greatly afraid that he would be compelled to practise an 
unwilling abstinence : but at the solicitation of his host, the sun-god, Suraj 
N4r4yan, descmided upon the ntm tree, under which the repast was spread, and 
continued beaming upon them till the claims of hunger were fully satisfied. 
ThenceforA the saint was known by the name of Nimb4rka or Nimb4ditya. 
His special tenets are little known ; for, unlike the other Bampradftyas, liii 
followers (so far as can be ascertained) have no special literature of their own, 
either in Sanskrit or Hindi; a fact which they ordinarily explain byjiaying that all 
their books were burnt by Aurangzeb, the conventional bite noire of Indian 
history, who is made responsible for every act of destruction. Most of the 
solitary ascetics who have their little hermitages in the different sacred groves, 
with which the district abounds, belong to the Nimb4rak persuasion. Many of 
them are pious, simple-minded men, leading such a chaste and studious life, 
that it may charitably be hoped of them that in the eye of God they are 
Christians by the baptism of desire, t. according to S. Thomas Aquinas, by 
the grace of having the will to obtain salvation by fulfilling the commands ot 
God, oven though from invincible ignorance they know not the true Church. 
The one who has a cell in the Kokilarban assured me that the distinctive doc* 
trines of his sect were not absolutely unwritten (as is ordinarily supposed), bnt 
are comprised in ten Sanskrit couplets that form the basis of a commentary in 
as many thousands. One of his disciples, a very intelligent and argumentative 
theological student, gave me a sketch of his. belief which may be here quoted 
as a proof that the esoteric doctrines of the Vaishnavas generally have little in 
common with the gross idolatry which the Christian Missionaiy is too often 
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content to demolish as the eqniyalent of Hinduism. So far is this from being 
the case, that many of their dogmas are not only of an eminently philosophical 
character, but are also much less repugnant to Catholic truth than either the 
colourless abstractions of the Brahma Samaj, or the delSant materialism into 
which the greater part of Europe is rapidly lapsing. 

Thus their doctrine of salvation by faith is thought by many scholars to have 
been directly borrowed from the Gospel ; while another article in their creed, 
which is less known, but is equally striking in its divergence from ordinary 
Hindu sentiment, is the continuance of conscious individual existence in a future 
world, when the highest reward of the good will be, not extinction, but the en- 
joyment of the visible presence of the divinity, whom they have faithfully 
served while on earth ; a state therefore absolutely identical with heaven, as our 
theologians define ii The one infinite and invisible God, who is the only real 
existence, is, they maintain, the only proper object of man’s devout contemplar 
tion. But as the incomprehensible is utterly beyond the reach of human faculties, 
He is partially manifested for our behoof in tlie book of creation, in which 
natural objects are the letters of the universal alphabet and express the senti- 
ments of the Divine Author, A printed page, however, conveys no meaning to 
anyone but a scholar, and is liable to be misunderstood even by him ; so, too, 
with the book of the world. Whether the traditional scenes of Krishna’s 
adventures have been rightly determined is a matter of little consequence, if only 
a visit to them exdtes the believer’s religious enthusiasm. The places are mere 
symbols of no value in themselves ; the idea they convey is the direct emanation 
from the spirit of the author. But it may be equally well expressed by different 
types ; in the same way as two copes of a book may be word for word the 
same in sound and sense, though entirely different in appearance, one being 
written in Nagari, the other in Englbh characters. To enquire into the cause 
of the diversity between the religious symbols adopted by different nationali- 
ties may be an interesting study, but is not one that can affect the basis of faith. 
And thus it matters little whether B&dhi and Krishna were ever real personages ; 
the mysteries of divine love, which they symbolize, remain, though the symbols 
disappear ; in the same way as a poem may have existed long before it was 
committed to writing, and may be remembered long after the writing has been 
destroyed. The transcription is a relief to the mind ; but though obviously 
advantageous on the whole, still in minor points it may rather have the effect of 
stereotyping error : for no material form, however perfect and semi-divine, can 
ever be created without contaming in itself an element of deception ; its 
appearance varies according to the pomt of view and the distance from which 
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it 18 regarded. It is to convictions of this kind that must be attributed the 
utter indifference of the Hindu to chronological accuracj and historical research. 
The annals of Hindustan date only from its conquest by the Muhammadans— 
a people whose faith is based on the misconqeption of a fact^ as the Hindus* 
is on the corrupt embodiment of a conception. Thus the literature of the 
former deals exclusively with events ; of the latter with ideas. 

At Bathi another Baiiigi of the same Samprad&ya, by name Gobardhan 
D4s, who knew most of the Bhagavad Gita by heart, told me that their chief 
seat was at Salimabad in Jodhpur territory, where the Gos&in had a complete 
library of the literature of the sect. He quoted some of the books by name, 
the Siddh&nta Batnanjali, the Girivajra, the Batnarm&U, the Setuk&, the Jabna- 
vi, and the Batna-manjuslA ; but he could not specify the authors, or give any 
definite information as to their contents. Neither could he give a clear expla- 
nation of any difference of doctrine between his own sect and the Sri Vaishnavas. 
Like Bam the Pandit at Kokila-ban, the great point on which he insisted 
was that all visible creation is a shadow of the Creator and is therefore true in 
a measure, though void of all substantial and independent existence. A view 
which is aptly represented by the lines 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and the plains? 

Are not these, 0 soul, the vision of him who reigns ? 

Is not the vision He ? tho* He be not Aat which He seems ? 

Dreams are true while they last, and do we not live in dreams ? 

All we have power to see is a straight staff bent in a pool 

the illustration given in the last line being the very one which these Hindu 
dreamers most frequently bring forward. 

The Madhva Vaishnavas form a scattered and not very numerous commu- 
nity, and none of their temples, either at BrindA-ban or elsewhere in the district, 
are of any note. Their founder, MadhvAchArya, was a native of Southern 
India, born in the year 1199 A. D. The temple where he ordinarily resided is 
still in existence at a place called Udipi. Here he had set up a miraculous image 
of Krishna, made with the hero Arjun’s own hands, which had been casually 
thrown as ballast into a ship from Dwaraka, which was wrecked on the Malabar 
coast He is said to have been only nine years of age when he composed the 
BhAsha or commentary on the Gita, which his disciples accept as of divine 
authority. Their distmotive doctrine is the assertion of an essential Duality 
(Dwaita) between the Jivatma, or principle of life, and the ParamAtma, or 
fiupreme Being. Their sectarial mark consists of two perpendicular white lines 
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dowQ the forehead, Joined at the root of the nose and with a straight black 
streak between, terminating in a round mark made with turmeric. 

In addition to these four original Sampradayas, there are three schools of 
more modern origin, called respectively Bengali, or Gauriya Yaishnavas, BAdh6 
Vallabhis and the disciples of Swami Hari Das. 

The first-named community has had a more marked influence on Brind&-ban 
than any of the others, since it was Chaitanya, tiie founder of the sect, whose 
immediate disciples were its first temple builders. He was born at Nadiya in 
Bengal, in 1485 A. D., and in his youth is said to have married a daughter of 
Yallabh&chdrya. However that may be, when he had arrived at the age of 24 
he formally resigned all connection with secular and domestic affairs and com- 
menced his career as a religious teacher. After spending six years in pilgrim- 
ages between Mathura and Jaganndth, he finally settled down at the latter place, 
where, in 1527 A.D., being then only 42 years old, he disappeared from the 
world. There is reason to believe that he was drowned in the sea, into which 
he had walked in an ecstasy, mistaking it for the shallow waters of the Jamuni, 
where he saw, in a vision, Krishna sporting with the Gopb. His life and 
doctrines are recorded in a most voluminous Bengali work entitled Chaitanya 
Gharit&mrita, composed in 1590 by one of his disciples, Krishna Das. Two of 
his colleagues, Adw'aitanand and Nitydnand, who, like himself, are styled Mahd 
Prabhus, presided over his establishments in Bengal ; while other six Gosdins 
settled at Brindd-ban. Apart fr6m metaphysical subtleties, which naturally have 
but little hold on the minds of the populace, the special tenet of the Bengali 
Yaishnavas b the all-sufficiency of faith iii the divine Krishna; such faith being 
adequately expressed by the mere repetition of his name without any added 
prayer or concomitant feeling of genuine devotion. Thus roughly stated, the 
doctrine appears absurd ; and possibly its true bearing is as little regarded by 
many of the more ignorant among the Yaishnavas themselves as it is by the 
majority of superficial outside observers. It is, however, a legitimate deduction 
from sound principles : for it may bo presumed that the formal act of devotion 
would never have been commenced had it not been prompted at the outset by 
a devotional intention, which intention is virtually continued so long as the act 
b in performance. And to quote from a manual of a purer faith, it is not 
necessary that the intention should be actual throughout; it is sufficient if we 
pray in a human manner; and for this only a virtual intention is required; 
that b to say, an intention which has been actual and is supposed to continue, 
although, through inadvertence or dbtraction, we may have lost sight of ii’* 
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Tlw seotsrial mark oonsists of two white perpendioolar streaks down the 
forehead, onited at the root of the nose and continaed to near the tip. Another 
characteristio is the nse of a rosary of 108 beads made of the wood of the tidti. 

The recognized leaders of the Brindtipban commanify were by name Bdpa 
and San&tana, the anthors of several doctrinal commentaries and also, as is and, 
of the Mathork Ukhktmya. With them were associated a nephew, named 
Jiva, who founded the temple of Btdhd Dfimodar, and Gop&l Bhatt, founder of 
the temple of Bddhk Baman, tc^ether with some others of less note, whose 
names vary in different lists.* In the Bhakta Mdld they are enumerated as 
follows ; — 

SBtniR ^5I| 51 ^ I 
V5[T5R TO5I I 

iNt WTO i 

TO WTO 5iT WTC t I 

^ TO %TO w Tm winfww nxn ^ i 

Wt^WTOTTO wtwtwjwlf TO I \ I 

w1W5TOTO 5R) wrgf! tfif WITOTO I 
TIWIKTO I 

TOIWR TO TOTt: I 

TOwm f^rrora WTOgfw «gtTO i 
f wrwTW ifr to i 

* TIm Tuifik menlioiif uother funooi Goilln of Mmowhai later date, 1619 A. D., bj 
Jadn-B&p, who came from UjJaijin to Mathuri, aod who had been riaited both hj and 
Jahdngir. 

tfiattfM/ wooldbe literally U plum in the palm of the hand/ that la to aaj, alittle 
thing oompletdiy in one’a graap. AaindUr phraaeoecoMlntha Biiiyiy At^aftf Tkiia ^ Pat, Book I. 
36. jrarla/*pal dmlol M«da. ' 
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m 


qiwit wjj 5*nl «« i 

f«5T ■ ^ * I 

Trakslatioh. 

Sri Bdpa and San&tan and Sri Jira Gosiin were ae a deep lake filled wiih 
water of devotion. With them prayer was ever ripe and in season and never 
bitter to the taste. Firmly fixed at Brindd-ban, fnll of devotion to the feet of 
the dnal god, with their hands writing books and with their seal fixed on the 
formless idea, they held in their grasp all the essence of divine love, able to 
resolve the mysteries of the scriptures, worshippers of the all-blissful, ever 
staunch in faith. Sri Biipa and San&tan and Sri Jlva Gos&in were as a deep 
lake filled with water of devotion. 

These are they who met together at Brind&-ban and tasted all its sweet- 
ness. Gop&l Bhatt, who beautified the temple of Rtidha Baman with ail that 
he possessed ; Hrishikes and Bhagavdn D&s and Blthal-vipul, that ocean of 
grace : Jagannith of Thanesar ; the great sage Lokn&th ; Madhu and Sri 
Bang ; the two Pandits named Krishan D4s, who had mastered Hari in all his 
parts ; Ghamandi, servant of Jugal Kishor, and Bhdgarbha, the rigid ascetic. 
These are they who met together at Brindarban and tasted all its sweetness.” 

The founder of the B&dhfi Vallabhis was by name Hari Vans. His father, 
Yyisa, was a Gaur Br&hman of Deva-ban in the Sahfiranpnr district, who had 
long been childless. He was in the service of the Emperor and on one occa- 
sion was attending him on the march from Agra, when at last his wife, Tira, 
gave birth to a son at the little village of Bad, near Kathuri, in the Sambat 
year 1559. In grateful recognition of their answered prayers, the parents 
named the child after the god they had invoked, and called him Hari Vans, t.^., 
Hari’s issue. When he had grown up, he took to himself a wife, by name 
Bukmini, and had by her two sons and one daughter. Of the sons, the elder, 
Mohan Ghand, died childless ; the descendants of the younger, Gopin&tb, are 
still at Devaban. After settling the daughter in marriage, he determined to 
abandon the world and lead the life of an ascetic. With this resolution he set 
out alone on the road to Briud^-ban and had reached Gharth&val, near Hodal, 
when there met him a Br&hman, who presented him with his two daughters and 
insisted upon his marrying them, on the strength of a divine command, which 
he said he had received in avisionu . He further gave him an image of Krishna 

* In Iho abm pMMge llie words undodiasd an pcQ^ 
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with the title of B&dh& Yallabh, which on his arrival at Brind&*ban was set up 
by Hari Vans in a temple that he had founded between the Jugal and the 
Koliya ghdts on the bank of the Jamund. Originally he had belonged to the 
Madbvdcharya Samprad&ya and from them and the Nimbdraks, who also claim 
him, his doctrine and ritual were professedly derived. But in consequence of 
the mysterious incident, fay which he had been induced to forego his intention 
of leading a celibate life and take to himself two now wives ; or rather in con- 
sequence of his strong natural passions, which he was unable to suppress and 
therefore invented a fiction to excuse, his devotion was all directed not to 
Krishna himself, except in a very secondary degree., but to his fabled mistress 
Rddha, whom he deified as the goddess of lust. So abominable a system was 
naturally viewed at first with no little amazement, as is clear from the language 
of the Bhakt Maid, which is as follows : — 

II §51 II 

^ flfh rl l«T3i wrfsi I B 

I 

WBRiM F11T5B! tTStl# B 

>o 

nwfwfiT % 1 

a 

TO ^^1^ III *1^ TlTf^lR I 1 

It35 I B 

Translation of the text of KXbha Jr. 

^^The Gosain Sri Hari Vans : who can understand all at once his method 
of devotion? with whom the feet of blessed Rddha were the highest object of 
worship ; a most staunch-souled devotee ; who made himself the page in wait- 
ing on the divine pair in their bower of love ; who gloried in the enjoyment of 
the remnants of all that was offered at their shrine ; a servant who never pleaded 
obligation or dispensation ; a votary of incomparable zeal. Account him blessed 
who follows in the path of Vydsa’s great son, the Gosdin Sri Hari Vans ; who 
can understand all at once his method of devotion ?’’ 

In the gloss, or supplement of Friya Das, composed in the year Samhat 
1769, the same sentiment is expanded and a reference made to the legend of 
the Brdhman and his two daughters. 
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0 n 

<tffi iiiai ^SR ^nif 

irr^ frau \ 

finis !^«iis iPiTFT ^ 5^ 

^ fWT^fg I 

f^fii ^ fii^^ ^ npnaiT^ 

1^ fii’Bi sra fiig fs«f i 

gas afrra ars ^fa^r fafaa sft^ 
BiPifi iifag[ arsT aifsi* i 

aiT^ss lanfa TT*ia^Tfaxr ifTfin ^ 
f^ asma sf^aii^ S^ anfsa I 
SOT gnr «Bns OTT 
as a^s as slfss i 

5TT ^ai firerITT Tsaj SSrlfs 

annifssRt af?i air alsg: af^ifas i 
sifii fas aia as ga sa 
ar^ 5is aiTfi as OTil a anfiia i 
i i T^a>ia^ agngi anarr %t Tsra s% 
^ ^ aaas %t fa^re gaam alT i 
^tri: faapiiK gasK ^ns:a fa^i 
fs^ Kfsai faR f^T af^ am \ 
fafs fsa aia ts arg^f aii am s^ 
famfa aar aim a a m isam aSi i 
ga ^ aiga aifs ss^ alf 
ai% aa liis ^s alr^ affawSiT a 
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Translation. 

Would you know the one point in a thousand of Sri Hit Ji’s ways ? he 
adored B&dh& first and after her Krishna. A most strange and unnatural 
fashion, that none could even fiiintly comprehend save by his favour. He obli- 
terated all distinction between obligation and dispensation ; his beloved was in 
his heart ; he lived only as her servant, singing the praises of the divinity 
night and day. All the faithful know his many edifying and holy actions ; 
why tell and repeat them, since they are famous already. 

He left his home and came ; his passion for B&dhi and Krishna had so 
grown : but you must know Hari had given an order to a wealthy Brdhman : 
^ Bestow your two daughters in marriage, taking my name, and know that their 
issue shall be famous throughout the world. By their means my worship shall 
spread among my faithful people, a path for the pathlera, of high renown.’ 
Obedient to the loving order he went home ; the delight of all was past telling, 
for it was more than the mind could even conceive. BAdh&’s dear spouse gave 
the gracious command : ^ Publish abroad my worship and the delights of my 
sylvan abode.’ He drank in with his very eyes the essence of bliss and gave 
it to every client who supported the cause of the female divinity. Night and 
day imbibing the honeyed draught of sweet song and cherishing it in his soul, 
with no thought but for SyAm& and Sy&m. How is it possible to declare such 
incomparable merit ? the soul is enraptured at the sound more than at that of 
any other name.” 

By his later wives he had two sons, Braj Chand and Krishan Chand, of whom 
the latter built a temple to R&dh& Mohan, which is still in the possession of his 
descendants. The former was the ancestor of the present Gos6ins of the temple 
of Badha Yallabh, the chief shrine of the sect. This was built by one of his 
disciples, a Kayath named Sundar Das, who held the appointment of treasurer 
at Delhi. One of the pillars in the front gives the date as Sambat 1683. An 
earlier inscription, of 1641, was noticed by Professor Wilson, but this would 
seem to have been over the gateway leading into the outer court, which since 
then has fallen down and been removed. On the opposite side of the street is a 
monument to the founder, which however the present generation of Gosains 
are too ungrateful to keep in repair. They are the descendants of Braj Chand’s 
four sons, Sundar-Bar, B&dh& Ballabh Das, Braj-Bhdkhan and Nagar Bar Ji ; 
and the heads of the four families so derived are now Daya lAI, Manohar 
Ballabb, Sundar L&l and the infant son of Kanhaiya L&l. 
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HariVanswashio^lftheanthorof twopoeins: theone,tiie ChaufdtiPada, 
or ' 84 Stanzas,’ in Hindi ; the other the Ridhd Sudhd NidM, or ' Treasury 
of Bidhti’s Delights,’ in 170 Sanskrit conplets. The latter, though not much 
read, is held in great esteem and, regarded solely as a piece of highly impas* 
sioned erotic verse, it is a spirited and poetic composition. Hiere is a good 
Hmdi commentary upon it by one Bansidhar, dated Samfrot 1820. As MSS. 
are scarce and Sanskritists may like to see a specimen of the text, I subjoin the 
first 25 and the last conplet in the original, followed by a translation:— 

tt ’TO ii 

II II 

tod: TOlfil I 

iron < i 

TOira 53 JR 7i3T3^5iT5tnin hh 

?ifc I 

TOTHH ff 9131 0 S g 

si|9i: «ag 9nfTOt fHrw i 

hIiI17ITO91TII : | 

^ 'O 

TOKaTffi 5 *n^nili^ TT^ariroTHiTO g « g 
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^ ^r^^sKtif^Tw^ifSTOrnr: i 

«R3T ^ «5fi^Ttv3% ^ ^ ^fiiia i 

9t xiT^m *rf3 t so i 

3^wrnRW^iTTf5!^^fn[|T^?iK^ wnK^T^if^rafnxii: i 
?!^in: ?if3Tgwf^i irfa snai^gs^rzgl^i^Rgiigfiry^: i q«i » 

tgfM fsilNtn^tirotff^WTOxriTir a a 

^ O 'd 

fi^ ^'<3m3i|f^5r9sai^T^ad1ii i 
ti^5^T2»aTJiFna»iT^5il% KT«iTfifiiKf%f^TJTm *t^ ^a a 
fWigH ^ T%ni|Wffif^?«i riT^Fei^^ tsRt q i qt irt i 
f%f55i^ig§^Tf 5TO^*n=i 5R5I ^g59iT^Broim a ^8 a 

>0 * 

’qgi yng »l1?t 'gftfllfwtmi ^r* «Tf « 15{ « 

3^t Tf%5|RiJT^;g5t^5j ||t5t f g gsit ^rit^ I 
g^aiwriTf? g^TRar ?*? sR^i^gwra nf^R^riTwnsf^a aSa 

?iTsr5?im5^Tral%OTl^: >5fh:Ti^'^n 9 irt ^ i t? a ‘i« a 

<gw«5!^3i gjiFfriT^'t f 'g fgaiBi ^ I 

^T t5iwg5?|^N:g*fiuJTT^: niai ’jR^g m ^wigj^ a ac n 
gtmi^riRwRf g»i|t5R5rnigi5i?9aR5iig5fT^: i 

wmi?mwRf^ 9 |pH 1 itfiRTrgffH?f«^f^ im a a 
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tw W5T i i 

fSPRjmfiRnara i 

W 3 T uiffl a ^ i 

>o >o 



7^9 affST sRRTire^ iwnrffl »nr^iR i ^ i 

1%5ire?J3tTai I 

«gttl!il%?WS|i5I 3f55lT«TiTO B ^8 B 

rlURtTORT^TTgllBi^ I 

^gJUI^TfflliiwfBRTTOlt W Xl^WWFWre^ B B 

ifiufii I <1 s 0 B 





Ibanslation. 


1. “ Ha3 to the home of yti8ha*bh&nu*s danghteiv bj whom once and again 
even Madhn-endan— whose ways are scarce intelligible to the greatest sages— 
was made happy, as she playfully rmsed the border of her robe and burned Urn 
with its delidons breeze. 

8. “ Hail to the majesty of Yrisha>bb&na’8 daughter, the holy dust of whose 
lotus feet, beyond the conception of Brahma, Siva and the other gods, is alto> 
gether supematundiy glorious, and whose glance moistened with compassion 
is like a shower of the refined eswnco of all good things. 

3. " I call to mind the dust of the feet of B&dhikfi, a powder of infinite 
virtue, that incontinently and at once reduces to subjection the groat power, that 
was beyond the ken even of Brahma, Budra, Sukadeva, N&radai, Bhishma and 
the other divine personagea 

4. *' I call to mind Ihe dust of the feet of Budhikk, which the noble milk* 
maids placed upon their head and so attained an honour much desired by the 
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Totariefi of the |[od vrith the peacock crest, dost that like tibe cow of hearen yields 
the fullness of tojoyment to all who worship with raptarons emotion. 

5. Glory to the goddess of tiie bower, who with an embrace the quintes- 
sence of hearenly bhss, likea boantifnl wave of anibrosia, sprmkled and restored . 
to life the son of Nanda, swooning under the stroke of Love’s ihonsand arrows. 

6. When will there visit ns that essence of the ocean of delight, the fhbe 
of Bndh& with sweet coy glances, bewildering ns with tiie brilliance of ever 
twinkling sportive play, a store4ionae of every element of embodied sweetness? 

7. “ When shall I become the handnuud to sweep the conrt-yard of the 
bower of love for the all-blissfnl daughter of Yrisha'bh&nn, among whose servants 
oft and again every day are heard the soft tones of the peacock-crested god? 

8. 0 my soul, leave at a dbtance all the host of the great, and affection- 
ately hie to the woods of BiincUrban : here Bddh&’s luune is as a flood of nectar 
on the sonl for the beatification of the pions, a store-honse of all that is divine. 

9. When shall I hear the voice of blessed Rddhi, that fountain ot delights 
crying ‘Nay, Nay,’ with knitted brows, as some gallant snitor, fallen at her feet^ 
begs for the rapturous joy of her embrace ? 

10. “ When, dh when, will lUdhikd show me favour, that incarnation of 
the fullness of the ocean of perfect love, the marvellous glory of the glistening 
splendour of whose lotos feet was seen among the herdsmen’s wives ? 

11. “When shall I attain to the blissful vision of the golddess of the 
blooming bowers of the woods of Brindtrban, her eyes all tremulous with love, 
and the different members of her body like the waves of an overflowing ocean 
of delight ? 

12. “ 0 queen of Brindi-ban, I betake me to thy lotus feet, fraught with 
the honeyed flood of love’s ambrosia, which planted in Madhu-pati’s heart, 
assuaged by tiieir gmteful coolness the fierce fever of desire. 

13. “ Fain would my soul loiter in the woods sacred to Rtdh&’s loves, 
where the sprays of the creepers have been plucked by Rtdha’s hands, where the 
fragrant soil blossoms with Btklht’s footprints, and where the iraqnent birds 
are madly garrulous with Bidhi’s praises. 

14. “ When, 0 daughter of Vrisha-bhfinn, shall I experience the conceit 
induced by excess of volnptnons dalliance, 1 your handmaid, charged with the 
message, ‘ Gome and eqoy^ Krishna’s dunties,’ and answered with the amila, 

* Only stay, friend, till night comes.’ 
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15. “ Ah ! when shall I behold Bddh&, with downcast ejesybashfally steal- 
ing a distant glance at the moondike orb of the &oe of the lord of lovers, as she 
trips with twinkling feet, all graoefbl in her movements, to the music of her 
own bangles ? 

16. When, 0 B^h&, will 70 a fall asleep, while my hands caress yonr 
feet, after I have tenderly bathed yon and fed yon with sweet things, wearied 
with yonr vigil through a night of dalliance in the inmost bower, in the 
delidons embrace of your paragon of lovers ? 

17. 0 that the ocean of wit, the singular ocean of love's delights, the 
ocean of tenderness, the ocean of exuberant pitifulness, the ocean of loveliness, 
the ocean of ambrosial beauty and grace, the ocean of wantonness, blessed 
B5dhik&, would manifest herself in my soul. 

18. 0 that the daughter of Yrisha-bh&nn, looking np all tremulous and 
glistening in every limb like the flowering ehampa, would clasp me in her arms, 
charmed by my chanted praises of Sydm-snndar, as she listens for the sound of 
his pipe 1 

19. “ Blessed Rkdhiki, cod me with the multiplicity of love that breathes 
in the swan-like melody of the girdle that binds your loins reddened vnth 
dalliance, and in the tinkling of the bangle^ like the buzzing of bees, dnstered 
round yonr sweet lotus feet. 

20. ** Blessed B&dhiki, wreathed with the surge of a Qanges wave of 
heavenly dalliance, with lovely lotus fiu» and navel as a whirl in the stream, 
hastening on to the confluence with Krishna, that ocean of sweetness, draw 
near to me. 

21 . “ When, 0 blessed Bidhikb, shall 1 test upon my head yonr lotus feet, 
Govind’s life and all, that ever rain down upon the faithM abundant toiraita 
of the honeyed flood of the ocean of perfect love 7 

22 . " When, 0 Rtdh&, stately as an eteidumt m gait, shall I accompany 
yon to the bower of assignation to show the way, beating divinely sweet sandd 
wood and perfumes and siuoes, as you march in the ezdtement of love’s rapture? 

23. ** 0 blessed B&dhi, having gone to some seduded slope of the 
Jamnnd and there rubbing witii fragrant unguents yonr ambrosial limbs, the very 
life of Love, when shall I see yonr prinoeof Insfyswuns, with kmgingeyes, 
mounted on some high bodamb tree ? 
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24. '*Wb^Ob1e86edS&dhik4,shalllbehold7(mrheaTenl7face, cluster^— 
as if witii bees — with wanton carls, like some lotas blossoming in a lake of 
pnrest love, or a moon swelling an ocean of enjoyment, an ocean of delight. 

25. " Ab I the name of Badh4, perfection of loveliness, perfection of delight, 
sole perfection of happiness, perfection of pity, perfection of honeyed beaaty 
and grace, perfection of wit, perfection of the raptaroas joys of love, perfection 
of all the most perfect that my sool can conceive I 

170. “ 0 ye wise, if there be any one desirons of transcendental happiness, 
let him fill the pitcher of his ears and drink in this panegyric, called the Rata- 
fudhd-nidhi, or * Treasmy of Love’s delights.” 

The Hinda poem, the Chaurdsi Pada, is much more popular, and most of 
the Gosiins know at least some of its stanzas by heart. There is a commentary 
upon it by L(dL>n4th, dated Sambat 1855, and another in verse, called the Ralui^a 
arthiBMmrdpam by Basik Lol, written in Sambat 1734. Neither of the two, 
however, is of much assistance to the stndent ; all the simple passages being 
paraphrased with wearisome prolixity, while real difficulties are generally skip* 
ped. J subjoin the text and translation of the first 12 stanzas:— 

II % II 

ini ^ 9i^ w5l 

ill ill tort I 
iiii ^ H 

lanlr ir mi i 

ific 7^ 7R ifimrfro 

o* 

^ nw ifinn iiit ni I 

5hc 

*8^ in ifii eimwili i 
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II ^ II 

ant iinfnsR ^ ^fjRt ^ ^i 5rtNI n 
^ii?i KfasKtif tt ml miii ^ m3 ^ itR «Rmsfi n 
^fir oa^i gmi ant! Tifaiitn:mi|lT nmnfmi! b 

lU II 

Um 0^ ^ TO 3TO 33 ^3?! I 
mwifror m? fzi^ mi’i b 

fn?i 9 B RBiPi a^HeRn?! utot ^g 5 r 1 

n 3 m*f tfn ki ftra?! ^ b 

II 8 il 

1 

m3 % 3a?fi ^ m=i 5 *i^t rii% wall g^n gimsi i 
wm af^ ^T 5 i §to< 5 ! br^r fmif«R?! n 

fff 5 Wi f«TO 3|a gf^?i m^ ^ ^ 

95^1 ^ 35 T^ ^Rrl ^ ^\m 5H n 

milli |tfa ate irtan '^b: mr T«a min aa Jia 1 
itfaH 3 ef% ma ^(flrnfe^tin mmjf in n 

n !| li 

m3 iwm fmioRB: ^ gn mxm am ir wm or 1 

i i emin maem TOtnot asm asf% xpt mm oafif m n 

3a 30311 trim moiaia geemm olmm amm 1 

iTOT b 

sofn offi agror o^ oa mn mx^ on ?to ototc i 

^Rflrnifroa n^ neran mtn afa 3^ ^ 03^^ a 
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It € II 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ » 

wro ^ ^ wtI »Tf^ Isill ^sf i 

^ «ITO ^ ^ sf^i I 

5| jRlff?!^R9?i TT^arim iraRi?! Jl?! a 

II ® II 

It II 

*41 >o >a 

^ ^TUI gfif W! *T?!H ^T I 

!^J» tRf^ !%m f%nS?i ^ ^ i 

3iw5i fmK wm 5hfl i 

Si^si iTf% ^Tmf^ TOiR tilas ^m ^ ^ i 

5|r ^ ^*141 %i6 a 

^ finsw f^wppi *n5i3« ^ i 

f3T^ n^Tf ntn^ ftn nfafar^ a 

^ 5fii gfSj ^?f I 

% »Blff WWR IRU 3lm aimw^ ^ a 

II e II 

^ sif^ ft I 

^m^r{ ffWTfi wipi 5qq nfvi *if^ ft a 

^sm zsn stirwiifH fvidr ^?5i ^ ^m ^ «i fl i 
^ iE««?niTfN ^ ^ Ki^ffsit n^ ft n 
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V lU II 

nsft Srrft I 

^ itift | 

Tsm ift ^Tfitfsf 1^5^95 fiwlifl 

>rai ^tm ng ^ >i^5f5i nf^ ?wn5 i 

5!)?! «raffl Tis^fil ^i<t I 

Vp 

^ TfwF ^niTxrf?r 3 Tn <»r ll ^i<t ■ 

II ^0 II 

^ snnCtf*^ *ii^?fi ^PC 

NO 

TO SRit ^ NOT « 

TO! ^ TO ^ TO TO 

TO TO^ ^ I 

>0 

OTin 35<t fii^ RiT3^ ^*i?m 

%w 33^1^ 3<t I 

5| m OTf^ fimsft 3»f^ 

wKk ^%f? i urn tf ^ 5<t ■ 

I I 

1I391 TO TOift fro^ 

TOTO fgg q ^ TO q nt i i 4! I 

TORTO fron ^1% OTPlN 
NitaS TOt HOT HTO I 

tot ^ TO 33[n NR^OTign 
HTCHRpT H«f OTTO HTOlWHi I 
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Ruigwaffu fii n ih9i7i fro ^ {r 

JRR llf?nR[ irffff?! I 

^TW’WR JUR inr xkwi 5^ ^ 

^ ^7T *nf*Rt 1 
fiiT^ wrc 

I I 

^fiE n!^5E g«iR ?lt guf^arsi 

tig tUTlT 7fZ wf35?if3?!t I 
f%n?i tnit*i 

>0 O^ Ov 

simri ttm?! gt^T 1 

5t#3is f%«R3 xitirowr»?fir ?iiT 
^SRHgt^ 1T5ltl eng I 

enfh WR5! ’Bfatra gtire 

tliRIRtr tlt35«tTt[ f^5I 'qiflisit I 
^^T1S| Bg fsitrt ^RS| «!t ^TBsuft 
ilT5:§ aRR gBRaRSpfi I 
fsi^i^ag gBi ^ «Tfnf% ^ 

SR f555RBf turn 'SPWW^sft U 

>0 

Translation of the first twelyb Stanzas of the CHAURiiG^i pada. 

I. “ Whatever my Beloved doeth is pleasing to me ; and whatever is pleasing 
to me, that my Beloved doeth. The place where 1 would be is in my Beloved’s 
eyes ; and my Beloved would fain be the apple of my eyes. My Love is dearer 
to me than body, soul, or life ; and my Love would lose A thousand lives 
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for me. Rejoice, 8ri Hit Hari Vans ! the loving pair, one dark, one fair, are 
like two cygnets ; tell me who can separate wave from water ?* 

II. 0 my Beloved, has the fair spoken ? this is surely a beautiful night ; 
the lightning is folded in the lusty cloud's embrace. 0 friend, where is the 
woman who would quarrel with so exquisite a prince of gallants ? Rejoice, Sri 
Hari Vans ! dear Radhika hearkened with her ears and with voluptuous emotion 
joined in love’s delights.t 

HI. At day-break the wanton pair, crowned with victory in love’s conflict, 
were all-exuberant. On her face are frequent beads of labour’s dew, and all 
the adornments of her person are in disarray, the paint-spot on her brow is all 
but effaced by «heat, and the straggling curls upon her lotus face resemble 
roaming bees. (Rejoice, Sri Hit Hari Vans !) her eyes arc red with love’s 
colours and her voice and loins feeble and relaxed. 

IV. “ Your face, fair dame, to-day is full of joy, betokening your happi- 
ness and delight in the intercourse with your Beloved. Your voice is languid 
and tremulous, your cheeks aflame, and both your weary eyes are red with 
sleeplessness ; your pretty tilak half effaced, the flowers on your head faded, 
and the parting of your hair as if you had never made it at all. The Bounti- 
ful one of his grace refused you no boon, as you coyly took the hem of 
your robe between your teeth. Why shrink away so demurely ? you hove 
changed clothes with your Beloved, and the dark-hued swain has subdued you 
as completely as though he had been tutored by a hundred Loves. The 
garland on his breast is faded, the dasp of his waist-belt loose (Rejoice, Sri 
Hit Hari Vans !) as he comes from his couch in the bower. 

V. “ To-day at dawn there was a shower of rapture in the bower, where 
the happy pair were delighting themselves, one dark, one fair, bright >vith all 
gay colours, as she tripped with dainty foot upon the floor. Great Sy6m, the 
glorious lord of love, had his flower wreath stained with the saffron dye of her 
breasts, and was embellished with the scratches of his darling’s nails ; she too 
was marked by the hands of her jewel of lovers. The happy p*iir in an ecstasy 

* That it to say, it is nothing strange thatBSdhft an^ Krishna should take sneh mutual 
delight in one another, since they arc in fact one and are as insqiarable as a wave and the water 
of which the wave is composed. 

t ll^e first line Is a question put to Krishna by one of Bfidh&^maids, asking him if her mis- 
tress had promised him an Interview. The second line is a remark which she turns sad makss to 
one of hex own companions. 
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of affection make sweet song, stealing each other's heart (Rejoice, Sri Hit Hari 
Vans I) the bard is fain to praise^ bat tho drone of a bee is as good as his in- 
effectual rhyme. 

VL Who so clever, pretty damsel, whom her lover comes to meet, 
stealing through the night ? Why shrink so coyly at ray words ? Your 
eyes are suffused and red with love’s excitement, your bosom is marked with 
his nails, you are dressed in his clothes, and your voice is tremulous. (Rejoice, 
Srf Hit Hari Vans I) Radhd’s amorous lord lias been mad with love. 

VIL To-day the lusty swain and blooming dame are sporting in their 
pleasant bower. 0 list! great and incomparable is tho mutual aftcction of 
the happy pair, on the heavenly* plain of Brindd-ban. The’ ground gleams 
bright with C 9 ral and crystal and there is a strong odour of camphor. A 
dainty couch of soft leaves is spread, on which the dark groom and his 
fair bride recline, intent upon ' the joys and delights of dalliance, their lotus 
clieeks stained with red streaks of betel juice. There is a charming strag- 
gle between dark hands and fair to loose tho string that binds her skirt 
Beholding herself as in a mirror in the necklace on Hari’s breast, the silly 
girl is troubled by delusion and begins to fret, till her lover wagging his 
pretty chin shows her that she has been looking only at her own shadow.* 
Listening to her honeyed voice, as again and again she cries ‘Nay, nay/ 
Lalita and the others take a furtive peep (Rejoice, Sri Hit Hari Vans!) till 
tossing her hands in affected passion she snaps his jewelled necklet 

VIIL “Ah, red indeed are your lotus eyes, lazily languishing and 
inflamed by night-long watch, and their collyrium all faded. Prom your 
drooping eyelids shoots a glance like a bolt, that strikes your swain as it 
were a deer and he cannot stir. (Rejoice, Sri Hit Hari Vans !) 0 damsel, 
voluptuous in motion as the swan, your eyes deceive even the wasps and bees. 

IX. “ Radlm and Mohan are such a dainty pair, he dark and beautiful 
as the sapphire, she with body of golden lustre ; Hari with a iilak on his 
brood forehead and the Fair with a roli streak amidst the tresses of her 
hair : the lord like a stately elephant in gait a&d the daughter of Vrisha- 
bh&nu like an elephant queen : the damsel in a blue vesture and Mohan in 
yellow with a red iAawr on his forehead (Rejoice, Srf Hit Hari Vans I) 
B6dh&’s amorous lord is dyed deep with love’s colours. 

X. “ To-day the damsel and her swain take delight in novel ways. . 
What can J say ? they are altogether exquisite in every limb ; sporting 
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together with arms about each other's neck and cheek to cheek| by such 
delicious contact making a circle of wanton delight As they dance, the 
dark swain and the fair damsel, pipe and drum and cymbal blend in sweet 
concert with the tinkling of the bangles on her wrists and ankles and the 
girdle round her waist. Sri Hit Hari Vans, rejoicing at the sight of the 
damsels’ dancing and their measured paces, tears ,his soul from his body and 
lays them both at their feet 

XL The pavilion is a bright and charming spot ; ]Udh& and Hari 
are in glistening attire and the full-orbed autumnal moon is resplendent in 
the heaven. The dark-hued swain and# nymph of golden sheen, as they toy 
together, show like the lightning’s flash and sombre cloud. In saffron ves- 
ture he and she in scarlet ; their affection deep beyond compare ; and the 
air, cool, soft and laden with perfumes. Their couch is made of leaves and 
blossoms and he woos her in dulcet tones, while coyly the fair one repulses 
his every advance. Love tortures Mohan’s soul, as he touches her bosom, 
or waist-band, or wreath, and timorously she cries ‘off, off.’ Pleasant is 
the sporting of the glorious lord, close-locked in oft-repeated embrace, and 
like an earth-reviving river is the flood of his passion. 

XIL Come Badha, you knowing one, your paragon of lovers has 
started a dance on the bank of the Jamuna’s streaih. Bevies of damsels 
are dancing in all the abandonment of delight ; the joyous pipe gives forth 
a stirring sound. Near the Bansi-bat, a sweetly pretty spot, where the 
spicy air breathes with delicious softness, where the half-opened jasmine fills 
the world with overpowering fragrance, beneath the clear radiance of the . 
autumnal full moon, the milkmaids with raptured eyes are gazing on your 
glorious lord, all beautiful from head to foot, quick to remove love’s every 
pain. Put your arms about his neck, fair dame, pride of the world, and 
lapped in the bosom of the Ocean of delight, disport yourself with Sy&m in 
his blooming bower,” 

If ever the language of the brothel was borrowed for temple use, it has 
been so here. But, strange to say, the Gosains, who accept as their Gospel 
these sensuous ravings of a morbid imagination, are for the most part highly 
respectable married men, who contrast rather favourably, both iu sobriety 
of life and intellectual acquirements, with the professors of rival sects that 
are based on more reputable authorities. Several of them have a good know- 
ledge of literary Hindi ; but their proficiency in Sanskrit is not very high ; 
the best informed among them being unable to resolve into its constituent 
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ekmiantB and explain the not very recondite compound mdwvha, which will he 
found in the second stanza of the B&dhd-sndhi. 

To indicate the fervonr of his passionate love for his divine mistress, 
Hari Vans assumed the title of Hit Ji and is popularly better known by 
this name than by the one which he received from his parents, ffis most 
famous disdple was Vy&s Ji of Orchha, of whom various legends are report* 
ed. On his first visit to the Sw&mi he found him busy coddng, but at 
once propounded some knotty theological problem. The sage without any 
hesitation solved the difSculty, but first threw away the whole of the food 
he had prepared, with the remark that no man could attend properly to two 
things at once. Yyhs was so struck by this procedure that he then and 
there enrcdled himself as his disciple, and in a short space of time conceived 
such an affection for Brind&*ban that he was most reluctant to leave it even 
to return to his wife and children. At last, however, he forced himself to 
go, but had not been with them long before he determined that they should 
themselves disown him, and accordingly he one day in their presence took 
and ate some food from a scavenger’s hand. After this act of social excom- 
munication he was allowed to return to Brinda-ban, where he spent the 
remainder of his life and where his aamddh, or tomb, is still to be seen. 

Another disciple, Dhruva D^, was a a voluminous writer and composed 
as many as 42 poems, of which the following is a list: 1, Jiv-dasd; 2, Baid- 
gyin; 3, Man-siksha; 4, Brinddban-sot ; 5, Bhakt-n&m4vali; 6, Brihadb&man 
Purfin } 7, Khy&l Hulas ; 8, Siddh&nt Bichar ; 9, Friti-chovani ; 10, Anand* 
ashtak; 11, Bhajanashtak; 12, Bhajan-kundaliya; 13, Bhajan-sat; 14, Sringir- 
sat; 15, Man-sring^; 16, Hit-srin^r; 17, Sabha*mandal ; 18, Bas-muktd- 
vali;19, Bas-hiravali; 20, Ras-ratn4vali; 21, Prem&vali; 22, SriPriydJiki 
n&m&vali; 23, Bahasya-manjiuri: 24, Sukh-manjari ; 25, Bati-manjari ; 26, 
Neh-manjari; 27, Ban-bihar; 28, Bas-bihar; 29, Bang-hnlds; 30, Bang* 
bih&r; 31, Bang-binod; 32, Anand-dasa; 33, Bahasya-lat4 ; 34, Anand-lata; 35, 
Anuz4g*lat&; .36, Prem-lati ; 37, Bas-&nand ; 38, Jagal-dhy&n;39, Nirtya* 
bills; 40, D&n-lila; 41, Mln-lila; 42, Braj-lila. 

Other poems by different members of the same sect are the Sevak-bloi, 
the Bailabh-rasik ki bini and the Gum-pratlp, by Dimodar the Hari- 
n&m-mahiml by DImodar Swimi; the Sri Bap lAl Ji ka ashtaka, by Hit 
Ballabh ; and the Hari-n&mrbeli, the Sri Lll Ji badhai and the Sri lArili Jd id 
bodhai by Brind4-ban Dis. 
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The only one of the three more important modem schools which yet remains 
to be mentioned is that founded by Sw6mi Hari Das. The Qos&ins, his des- 
cendants, who now, with their wives and children, number some SOU persons, own 
one of the most conspicuous of the modern temples, which is dedicated to Krishna 
under his title of Bih&ri Ji, or in more popular phrase B&nke Bih&ri. This is 
not only their head-quarters, but appears to be the only temple in all India of 
which they have exclusive possession. It has lately been rebuilt at a cost of 
Bs. 70,000 ; a sum which has been raised in the course of 13 years by the 
contributions of their clients from far and near. ' It is a large square red sand- 
stone block of plain, but exceedingly substantial, character, with a very effective 
central gateway of white stone. This has yet to be completed by the addition 
of an upper story ; but even as it stands, the delicacy of its surface carving, 
and the extremely bold projection of its eaves, render it a pleasing specimen of 
the style of architecture now in vogue at Brind&-ban — one of the few places in 
the civilized world where architecture is not a laboriously stndied reproduction 
of a dead past, but a still living art, which is constantly developing by a process 
of spontaneous growth. The estate is divided into two shares or batSy according 
to the descent of the Gosains. Their founder was himself a celibate; but his 
brother Jagannith had three sons, Megh Sy&m, Muiiri D&s and Gopinath Dfis, 
of whom the third died childless, the other two being the ancestors of the pre- 
sent generation. As is usual in such cases, the two families are at war with 
one another, and have more than once been obliged to invoke the assistance of 
the law to prevent a serious breach of the peace. Beyond the saintliness of 
their ancestor, but few of them have any claim to respect, either on account of 
their learning — for the majority of them cannot even read — or for the correctr 
ness of their morals. There are, however, two exceptions to the general rule-— 
one for each bat — in the person of the Gosfiins Jagadis and Kishor Chand; 
both of whom are fairly well read, within the narrow limits of their own sec- 
tarian literature, beyond which they have never dreamed of venturing. 

In the original Bhakt-jnal& of N6bh& JI, the stanza referring to Hori Dis 
stands as follows: 


5^ I 

Hn mn Tim « 
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?WTO ^ ?!*ITll ^ 1TO5S fffiTI ^ > 

5K 3t| «TO ^ II 

'unnak ^ ii 

ivliich may be thus translated: 

^^Tell we now of Hari D&s^ the pride of XsdUr^ who sealed the list of the 
saints; who, bound by a vow to the perpetual repetition of the two names of 
Eunj-bih&ri, was ever beholding the sportive actions of the god, the lord of the 
Gopis’ delights; who was a very Gaudharv in melodious song and propitiated 
Sy&m and Sy6m&, presenting them with the daintiest food in daily sacrifice and 
feeding the peacocks and monkeys and fish; at whose door a king stood waiting 
in hope of an interview; Hari Das, the pride of Asdhir, who sealed the list of 
the saints.” 

This is followed by the Gloss, or Supplement of Priya D&s: 

I 

^ liT ^ 

TfwtTira) ?jTii Siii: ml i B 

irai ^rar ^ 

^ 25ifii 111 fii fl 
^ fimli Fii^aiil 
gul vs B 

SRft T%^ 

HIT ith5 b 

which may be ihas rendered: 

Who cui tell all the perfections of Sri Sw&mi Hari Dis, who by ever 
muttering in prayep the sacred name came to be the very seal of devotion. 
Some one brought him perfume that he valued very highly; be took and threw 
it down on the bank; the other thought it wasted. Said the sage, Imowing his 
thoughts: ‘Take and show him tiie god:’ he slightly raised the curtun; all 
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was drenched with perfume. The philosopher’s stone he cast into the water, 
then gave instraction: many are the legends of the kind.” 

Probably few will deny that at least in this particular passage the disciple 
is more obscure than his master; and the obscurity, which is a sufficiently pro- 
minent feature in the English translation, is far greater in the Hindi text, where 
no indication is given of a change of person, and a single form answers indiffer- 
ently for every tense of a verb and every case of a noun. The Bhakt-Siudhu 
expands the two stanzas into a poem of 211 couplets and supplies a key to all 
the allusions in the following detailed narrative : 

Brahm-dhir, a San&dh Biihman of a village now called Haridaspnr, near 
Kol, had a son, Oy&ndhir, who entertained a special devotion for Krishna under 
his form of Giridh&ri — ‘ the mountain-supporter’ — and thus made frequent pil- 
grimages to the holy hill of Gobardhan. On one such occasion he took to him- 
self a wife at Mathura, and she in due time bore him a son, whom he named As- 
dhir. The latter eventually married a daughter of Gangd-dhar, a Brdhman of 
Bdjpns— a small vilhq;e adjoining Brindd-ban — who on the 8th of the dark fort- 
night of the month of Bhddon in the samlat year 1441 give birth to Hari Das. 
Form his earliest childhood he gave indications of his future sanctity, and instead 
of joining in play with other children was always engaged in prayer and religious 
meditation. In spite of his parents’ entreaties he made a vow of celibacy, and at 
the age of 25 retired to a solitary hermitage by the Mdn Sarovar, a natural lake 
on the left bank of the Jamund, opposite Brindd-ban. He afterwards removed 
to the Hidh-ban in diat town, and there formally received his first disciple, 
Bitbal-Bipul, who was his own maternal unde. His fame soon spread far and 
wide, and among his many visitors was one day a Khattri from Delhi, by name 
Daydl Dds, who had by accident discovered the philosopher’s stone, which trans- 
muted into gold everything with which it was brought in contact. This he 
presented as a great treasure to the Bwdmi, who however tossed it away into the 
Jamnnd ; bnt then seeing the giver’s vexation, he took him to the margin of the 
stream and bade him take up a handful of sand but of the water. When he 
had done so, each single grain Seemed to be a facsimile of the stone that had 
been thrown away and, when tested, was found to possess precisely the same 
virtne. Thus the Khattri was made to understand that the saints stand in no 
need of earthly riches, bnt are complete in themselves ; and he forthwith joined 
the number of Hui D&s’s disciples. 

Some thieves, however, hearing that the sage had been presented with the 
philosopher’s stone, one day when he was bathing, took the opportunity of 
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stealing his idlag^'dmf which they thought might be lt. On discovering it to be 
useless for their purpose^ they threw it away under a bush, and as the saint in 
his search for it happened to pass by the spot, the stone itself found voice to tell 
him where it lay. From that time forth he received every morning by mira- 
culous agency a gold coin, out of which he was to provide the temple-offerings 
{bhog) and to spend whatever remained over in the purchase of grain wherewith 
to feed the fish in the Jamun& and the peacocks and monkeys on its banks. 

One day a E&yath made him an offering of a bottle of atar worth Rs. 1,000, 
and was greatly mortified to see the Sw&mi drop it carelessly on the ground, so 
that the bottle was broken and the precious essence all wasted. But on being 
taken to the temple he found that his gift had been accepted by the god, for the 
whole building was fragrant with its perfume. 

Again, a minstrel at the court of the Dehli Emperor had an incorrigibly 
stupid son, who was thereupon expelled in disgrace. In his wanderings he 
happened to come to Brind&-ban, and there threw himself down on the road to 
sleep. In the early morning the Sw&mi, going from the Nidh-ban to bathe, 
stumbled over him, and after hearing his story gave him the name of T&n-sen, 
and by the mere exercise of bis will converted him at once into a most accom- 
plished musician. On his return to Delhi, the Emperor was astonished at the 
brilliancy of his performance, and determined himself to pay a visit to Brinda-ban 
and see the master under whom he had studied. Accordingly, when he was 
next at Agra, he came over to Mathur&, and rode oui^as far as Bhat-rond-— 
half-way— whence he proceeded on foot to the Nidh-ban. The saint received 
his old pupil very graciously, but took no notice of his royal companion, though 
he knew perfectly well who he was. At last, as the Emperor continued beg- 
ging that be might bo of some service, he took him to the BilAri gliat close by, 
which for the nonce appeared as if each one of its steps was a single precious 
stone set in a border of gold ; and there showing him one step with a slight fiaw 
in it, asked him to replace it by another. This was a work beyond the capacity 
even of the great Emperor, who thereupon contented himself with making a 
small endowment for the support of the sacred monkeys and peacocks ai^d then 
went his way after receiving a most wearisome amount of good advice. 

No further incident is recorded in the life of Hari Das, the date of whose ' 
death is given as Saxnhat 1537. He was succeeded as Maliant by bis uncle 
Bithal-Bipul ; and he by Bih&ri B&s, The latter was so absorbed in enthu- 
siasm that a S&rasvat Brahman, of Panj&bi extraction, by name Jagann&th, 
was brought over firoin Kol to administer the affairs of the temple ; and after 
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his death the saccession was continued through several other names, which it 
seems unnecessary to transcribe. 

Thus far the narrative of the Bhakt-Sindhu ; which, it will be seen, affords 
an explanation of the obscure allusions in the Bhaki-Mal4 to the two presenta- 
tioDS of the atar and the philosopher’s stone, tlie daily feeding of the monkeys 
and peacocks and the Emperor’s visit. In oilier matters, however, it is not at 
all in accord with the traditions aceepted by the Sw&mi’s descendants ; for they 
say that he was not a Sanidh by caste, but a Sarasvat ; that his family came not 
from Kol or Jalesar, but from Uchch near Mult&n, and that he lived not four 
centuries ago, but at the most only three. It would seem that the author of the 
Bhakt-Siudhu was the partisan of a schism in the community, which occurred 
about 50 years or so ago, and that he has moulded his facts accordingly ; for 
tlie JaganmUh whom he brings over from Kol is not named in a genuine list 
of the Mahants, which will he given hereafter. That he is utterly at fault in 
bis dates, Samhat 1441 — 1537, is obvious at a glance ; for the Emperor who 
visited Brind&-ban was ccrhiinly Akbar, and he did not ascend the throne till 
Sambat 1612. It is true that Professor Wilson, in his Religions Sects of the 
Hindus, where he mentions Hari D4s, describes him as a disciple and faithful 
companion of Ciiaitanya, who was born in 1485 and died in 1527 A. D. But 
although Hari Das had imbibed the spirit of Chaitanya’s teaching, I know of 
no ground for maintaining that there was any personal intercourse between the 
two ; had it been so, that fact would scarcely have escaped record in the Bhakt- 
Mal& or some one of its modern paraphrases. Moreover, I have by me a small 
pothi of 680 leaves, which gives a complete list of all the Mahants and their 
writings from the founder down to the date of the MS., which is Sarkbat 1825. 
The* list is as follows : Swami H:iri Dds, Bitlial Bipiil, Bih&rini Das, Ndgari 
D&s, Saras D4s, Naval DAs, Narhar Dis, Rasik Dus, and Lalit-Kishorl, other^ 
wise called Lalilrmohani D4s. Allowing 20 years for each incumbency, which 
is rather a high average, since only an elderly man would be elected for the post, 
the date of Hari D&s’s death is thrown back only as far as Sambat 1665. His 
writings, moreover, are not more archaic in style than the poems of Tulsi Das, 
who died in Sambat 1680 ; and therefore on all grounds we may fairly conclude 
as an established fact that he flourished at the end of the 16th and the beginning 
of the 17th century A. D., iu the reigns of the Emperors Akbar and Jah&ngir. 

Each of the Mahants named in the above list is described as being the dis- 
ciple of his immediate predecessor, and each composed some devotional poems, 
which are known as takhu^ chauMas^ or pada 9 . The most voluminous writer 
is Biharini D4s, whose padas occupy 684 pages. In many of them he expresses 
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the intensity of his mystical devotion in terms of exaggerated warmth, which 
are more suggestive of an earthly than a divine passion. But ilie short extract 
that follows is of a different character, and is of special interest as confirming 
the conclusion already stated as to the date of Hari Das ; since it mentions by 
name both the Emperor Akbar and also the death of his famous friend Birbar, 
which occurred in 1590 A.D. 

I W! a 
«VT Iff ^ ?ft I 

mx. %T lar^f ffw t n 

nf W5fT m srt via sR^aff: a 

Wfi ^ li^r ^ 5f 911? 9iri vsRax I 

^anisf fsw97f # §t lira t mnx o 

lafl 9 ifffi itilt wwi I fwKTf i»T9 i a 

§915 9^9 lft^99R95! *ff^ 9115 VJJJBff 9^91: tt 
•atfilTOsra ifeT9 ^j^rarf ?re:Tli in 99rqT v 
Tbamslation. 

" Why boastest thou thyself, 0 mortal man ? thy body shall be the prey of 
dogs and jackals, though without shame or fear thou now goest delicately. This 
is known throughout the world to be the end of all : a great man was the Brah- 
man Birbar, yet he died, and at his death the Emperor Akbar was sad of hearty 
nor himself longer lived nor aught availed. When gods or demons breathe out 
their life, Death holds them in his maw, suspended, neither here nor there, but 
‘ in an intermediate state. All astray and swelling with pride, on whom is thy 
trust ? Adore Hari’s blessed lotus feet ; to roam and wander about from house 
to house is all vanity. By the strong aid of Hari D^, Biharini Das has found 
and laid hold of the Almighty.*’ 

The founder of the sect has himself left only two short poems, filling 41 
leaves, entitled Sddhdran Siddftdnt and Raa ke pada. The former is here given 
both in the original text and in a translation. Most of the habitues of the 

* One MS. for ioatan nikatat readi niktui na 

t Bonthaa hit the lame metniag as the moie common term jngdli iarnd, *to ruminate/ 
like a oow. 
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temple know the greater part of it by heart, though I have ascertained that very 
few of them have more than the vagnest general idea of the meaning. Even the 
best-informed of the Pujaris— Kishori Ohand-7-who went over it carefully with 
me, supplied an interpretation of some passages which after oonsulation with 
other Pandits I could see was quite untenable and was obliged to reject The 
connection of ideas and the grammatical construction* are often so involved that 
it is highly probable my version may still be not altogether free of errors, 
though I have done my best to eliminate them. The doctrine inculcated does 
not appear to differ in any essential point from the ordinary teaching of the 
other Vaishnava sects : the great duties of man, by the practice of which he 
may have an assured hope of attaining to ultimate salvation, being defined as 
submission to the divine will, detachment from the world, and an unquestioning 
faith in the mystery of the incarnation. 
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SRTfiiT »TT?I fTS II 

^ ^ || ^0 || 

I ^ »5lT«TJf1 ^ Xl5 II 

Translation of the Siddh^nta of SwAmF Hari DjLs. 

Rdg Bibhds, 

1. ^'0 Hari, as thon disposest, so all things abide. If I would shape my 
coarse in any different fashion, tell me whose tracks could I follow. If I wo'^M 
do my own will, how can I do it, if thou boldest me back ? (The lords of Sri 
Hari D&s are Sy&m& and Kunj-bihari). Put a bird in a cage, and for all its 
fluttering it cannot get away. 

2. 0 Bih&ri, Bih&rini, none else has any power ; all depends on your 
grace. Why babble of vain systems of happiness ? they are all pernicious. To 
him who loves you, show love, bestowers of happiness (the lords of Sri Har D&s 
are Sy4m& and Kunj-bihari), the supporters of all living creatures. 

3. At times the soul takes flight hither or thither ; but it finds no greater 
joy. Discipline it in every way and keep it under, or you will suffer. 
Beautiful as a myriad Loves is Bihari ; and Pleasure and all delights dwell in 
his presence (the lords of 8ri Hari Das are Syfima and Kunj-bib&ri) be ever 
contemplating his manifold aspects. 

4. “ Worship Hari, worship Hari, nor desert him out of regard for thy 
mortal body. Covet not, covet not the least particle of wealth. It will come 
to you unsought, as naturally as one eyelid droops upon the other. Says Sri 
Hari Das, as comes death, so comes wealth, of itself (or like death, so is 
wealth— an evil). 

Bdg Bilivali. 

5. 0 Hari, there is no such destroyer as I am, and no such restorer as 
thou art:* betwixt me and thee there is a contest. Whichever wins or loses, 
there is no breaking of the condition. Thy game of illusion is wide-spead in 
diverse ways: saints are bewildered by it and myriads are led astray. Says^ 
Hari Das, I win, thou losest, but there is no change in thy love. 

* For a similar expression of the same sentiment compare the following lines of Sfir Dos ; 
Mmpipanio^ Harif hari haif^Maia ganu, turn men bal thora,ndhahhh{pichimarihau, *OHarl| 
you are vanquished by ipy sinfulness; I am so heavy and yon so slight, that you get badly 
thrown.* 
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6* 0 ye faitkfal, this is a good election : waver not in mind ; enter into 

yourselves in contemplation and be not stragglers. Wander not from house to 
house, nor be in doubt as to your own father’s door. Says Sri Hari D&s, what 
is Qod’s doing, is as fixed as Mount Sumeru has become. 

7. Set your affection on the lotus-eyed, in comparison with whose love 
all love is worthless ; or on the conversation of the saints : that so the sin of 
your soul may be effaced. The love of Hari is like the durable dye of the mad- 
der ; but the love of the world is like a stain of saffron that lasts only for two 
days. Says Hari D6$, set your affection on Bihdri, and he knowing your heart 
will remain with you for ever. 

8. A straw is at the mercy of the wind, that blows it about as it will and 
carries it whither it pleases. So is the realm of Brahma, or of Siva, or this 
present world. Says Sri Hari D&s : this is my conclusion, I have seen none 
such as Bihdri. 

9. Man is like a fish in the ocean of the world, and other living creatures 
of various species are as the crocodiles and alligators, while the soul like the 
wind spreads the entangling net of desire. Again, avarice is as a cage, and the 
avaricious as divers, and the four objects of life as four compartments of the cage. 
Says Hari Dds, those creatures only can escape whoever embrace the feet of the 
son of bliss. 

10. “ Fool, why are you slothful in Hari’s praises ? Death goeth about with 
his arrows ready. He heedeth not whether it be in season or out of season, but 
has ever his bow on his shoulder. What avail heaps of pearls and other jewels 
and elephants tied up at your gate ? Says Sri Hari Das, though your queen 
in rich attire await you in her chamber, all goes for nothing when the darkness 
of your last day draweth nigh, 

11. “ See the cleverness of these people: having no regard for Hari’s lotos 
feet, their life is spent to no purpose ; when the angel of death comes and 
encompasses them he does what seemeth him good. Says Sri Hari Dds : then is 
he only found long-lived, who has taken Kunj-bihdri to his soul. 

12. Set your heart upon securing his love. With water-pot in hand per- 
ambulate the ways of Braj and, stringing the beads of your rosary, wander 
through Brindk-ban and the lesser groves. As a cow watches her own oalf and 
a doe its own fawns and has an eye for none other (the lords of Sri Hari Das 
are Sy&m& and Kunj-bih&ri) be your meditation on them as well balanced as 
a milk-pail on the head. 
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R6g Kalydn* 

18. All is Hari’s mere sport, a mirage pervading tibe universe wiflioat 
either germ or plant The pride of wealth, the pride of yonth, the pride of 
power, are all like the crow among birds. Says Sri Hari D&s, know this of a 
surety, all is hnt as a gathering on a feast-day, that is quickly dispersed. 

14. 0 sister, how happy are the does who worship the lotos-eyed, each with 
her own lord. Happy too the calves tibat drink in the melody of his pipe in 
their ears as in a cup from which no drop can be spilt The birds too are like 
holy men, who daily do him service, free from lost, passion, and avarice. 
Hearken, Sri Hari D4s, my husband is a difficulty ; he will not let me go, but 
holds me fast 

Bdy Bardri. 

15. 0 friend, as I was going along the road, be laid hold of my milk-pail 
and my dress ; I would not yield to him unless he paid me for luck. ^ 0 
clever milk-maid, you have bewitched my boy with the lustre of the go-roehan 
patch on your forehead’ (0 lord of Sri Hari Das), this is the justice we get 
here ; do not stay in this town, pretty one.* 

Edg Kankrau* 

16. 0 clever Hari, thou makest the false appear true ; night and day thou 
art weaving and unweaving; thou art an ocean of deceit Though thou affectest 
the woman f in form and name, thou art more than man. Hearken ye all to 
Hari D&s and know of a truth it is but as when one wakes out of sleep. 

17. The love of the world has been tested ; there is no real accord. See, 
from the king to the beggar, natures differ and no match can be found. The days 
of many births are past for ever ; so pass not thou. Hearken to Hari D&s, 
who has found a good friend in Bilriri ; may all find the like. 

18. People have gone astray ; well they have gone, but take thy rosary and 
stray not thou. To leave thy own lord for another is to be like a strumpet 
among women. Sy&m& declares : those men rebel against me who prefer another, 
and those too (says Hari D4s) who make great sacrifice to the gods and per- 
form laboured funeral rites for departed ancestors. | 

* In two of thethrae MSS. of the poem thet I have eonsalteSrStamas 14 end 15 aie omitted 
aad th^ appear clearly tube an interpolation hy tome later hand, being quite onl of keeping 
with the context. They mnat be regarded as a dlalqgoe between two of the Qppis and JtMda. 

t Inthiestuiaitiethegod’iiilliiiivepowmrt or Maya, that is addreeeed, rather than the god 
hiaiself. 

$ Thus the Vaiehnavas, when they perform a Stiddb, do not repeat the names of their own 
aBoeatoa^bnt labatUnte the names of Xrlahna, Predynmna, and Animddli. 
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19. “ Worship Hari from the heart as long as you live ; all things else are 
vain. It is only a matter of four* days, what need of much baggage. From 
pride of wealth, from pride of youth, from pride of power, you have lost your- 
self in mere village squabbles. Says Hari Dds, it is greed that has destroyed 
you ; where will a complaint lie. 

20. ** In the depth of the delights of an ocean of love how can men reach a 
landing-place ? Admitting his helplessness! he cries. What way of escape 
is open ? No one’s arrows fly straight, for all his boasting in street and market- 
place. Says Sri Hari Das : know Bihdri to be a god who overlooks all defects 
in his votaries.” 

The Mal&k Ddsis, another modem sect of limited importance, have one of 
their religious houses at Brindd-ban, with a temple dedicated to Rdm Ji, near 
the Kesi ghdi Their founder, according to the most probable tradition, lived 
in the reign of Aurangzeb, and was a trader by occupation. He is said to have 
written a Hindi poem called the Dasratm^ together wdth a few short Sdkkis 
and PadetB in the same language ; but no specimen of his composition has ever 
been published, nor is it known what, if any, are the distinctive tenets of the 
sect. Probably, they will be found to differ in no material respect from the 
doctrines of faith and quietism as inculcated by Hari Dfis ; though, an impor- 
tant practical difference consists in the recognition of Bdma, rather than Krishna, 
as the incarnation to be specially worshipped. I had intended to visit their 
Qoru and coUact from him the materials for a brief sketch of their history and 
literature, in order to complete this chapter ; but unfortunately I neglected to 
do so while at Mathur&, and have now lost the opportunity of supplying the 
omission. 

Another small and obscure sect, that of the Pr4n-n6this, is again one of the 
few, of whose literature Professor Wilson, in his essays on '^the religion of the 
Hindus, was nnaUe to furnish a specimen. The sect has a single representa- 
tive at Hathuril, and from him, before I left, 1 obtained a copy of one of the 
poems of Prim-n&th himself. 

It is very enrious, both from the advanced liberalism of its theological ideas 
and also from the nnconthness of the language, in which the constructiou of 
the sentences is purely Hindi, while the vocabulary is mainly supplied from 

* The number * foot * leans to he an altoiion to the loor stofoi Di Ufa : dilldbood, joath, 
manhood, and old age. 

t The word ^rjfsuUdoBbltoltndprohihlyoornipt, though gives In all three HS& 
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Persian and Arabic sources. The writer, a Eshatriya by caste, lived at the 
beginning of the eighteenth centurj, and was under the special patronage of 
Chkattras&l, the famous of Panna in BundelkHand, who is commonly said 
by the Muhammadans to have been converted to Isl&m, though in reality he 
only went as far as Pr£n-n&th, who endeavoured to make a compromise between 
the two religions. His followers are sometimes called Dhamis, from Dhdmj a 
name of the supreme spirit, or Parmatm&, and like the Sikhs and several of 
the later Hindu sects are not idolators, so far that they do not make or rever- 
ence any image of the divinity, but if they have any temple at all, the only 
object of religious veneration which it contains is a copy of the works of the 
founder. His treatises, which, as usual, are ail in verse, are fourteen in num- 
ber, none of them of very great length, and bear the following titles :-~l, The 
book of B&s ; 2, of Prak&s ; 3, of Shat-rit ; 4, of Kalas ; 5, of Sanandh ; 6, of 
Eirantan ; 7, of Ehuldsa ; 8, of Ehel-bat ; 9, of Prakrama Hl&hi Dulhan (an 
allegory in which the Church, or ‘ Bride of God,’ is represented as a holy city) ; 
10, of Sagar Sing&r ; 11, of Bare Singar ; 12, of Sidhi Bh&sa ; 13, of M^rafat 
S&gar ; 14, of Eiy4mat-n&ma. The shortest is the last, of which I now pro- 
ceed to give the text, followed by an attempt at a translation, which I am 
afraid is not altogether free from error, as I am not much versed in Euranic 
literature and may have misunderstood some of the allusions. The owner of 
the MS., Earak D&s by name, though professing so liberal a creed, was not a 
particularly enlightened follower of his master, for 1 found it impossible to 
convince him that the Isa of the Euran, so repeatedly mentioned by Pr&n-n&th, 
was really the same as the incarnate God worshipped by the English. Like 
most of the Bairagis and Gos&ins with whom I have talked, his idea was that 
the fiery and impetuous foreign rulers of the country were Sfiraj-bansis, or 
descendants of the sun, and that the sun was the only God they recognized, as 
was evidenced by their keeping the Sunday holy in his honour. 

But, without farther preface, to proceed to the text of the poem. It stands 
as follows * 

II h 

wfm ^ n \ i 

iiT ^ tron: ^ ^ It o 
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gSR*lf32IT^|3OTii?TTJ Wl? wwn) ?5|ii m 0 33 1 

iwrt girl ^ frisi mxm i 

?fi?T! mm ^ 13 ? mv nn? ^ ^ Stliir mr i 30 i 

Ti^3't il1$ ?TTr 3«m3!T ?n{^ ^ 0 3^1 
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?lt Jiri il 

tifl srt ii ?£ || 

«eii?nin*R i»T$ ?*IR 5^in %t$ n 

BT|sr 7!5r % WR 5*IT^OT II 80 II 

firm g|T^ wl SUBI 5jn?T II 

% li5t« 5 «Rt ^3n5 ii 8<i ii 

Translation, 

The Day of Judgment 

Go tell the chosen people ; arise ye faithful, the day of judgment isathand. 

I speak according to the Kur&n and make my declaration before you. All ye 
heads of the chosen people, stand up and attend. The Testament ( IFastya/- 
ndma)* gives evidence : Eleven centuries shall be completed after the blessing 
of the world by the Kur&n and by him who was merciful to the poor. A voice 
shall come from the tabernacle and Gabrielf shall take them to the appointed 
place. For three days, there shall be gloom and confusion, and the door of re- 
pentance shall be closed. And what ? shall there be any other way ?t Nay, 
no one shall be able to befriend his neighbour.! 

Say now what shall be the duration of this life, and what the clear signs of 
the coming of the last day. Christ shall reign for forty years, as is written in 
the 28th Sip&ra. Hindus and Musalmans shall both alike bring their creed to 
the same point. And what shall come about, when the Kur&n has thus been 
taken away ? this is a matter which I would have you now attentively con- 
sider. 

When 991 years are past, then the Lord Christ will come. This is written 
in the 11th Sip&ra; I will not quote a word wrongly. || The spirit of God 

* Wadyai-ndma ii, I believe, a general name, including both the Kor&n and the Hadia, which 
together make np the Muhammadan rule of faith ; but I have not been able to trace the |»arti- 
cular tradition, to which reference ii hero made, aa specifying the exact number of jeara that 
are to elapae before Christ’s second coming. 

t Gabriel is accounted <jrod'a ordinary mesaeoger : but here, 1 should rather have looked lor 
Iirafll, whose duty it will be to sound the trumpet at the last day. 

i Sevet may possibly stand for ravish, 

§ Khe» if for AtwsiA, * a kinsman.’ 

I In spite of this emphatic assertion, the quotation would appear to be Incorrect^ lor the 
Utb Sipftra oontains no indi prophecy. 
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Christ) shall be clothed in Testnre of two (UfFerent kinds ; so it is stated 
in the Kor&n. This is in the 6th Sip6ra ; whoever donbts me may see it there 
for himself. These now are the years of Christ, as I am going to state in de- 
tail. Take ten, eleven, and twelve thirty times (that it is say 10-f 11+12x80 
»990). Then Christ shall reign 40 years. The other 70 years that remain 
(after 990+40, to make np 1,100) are for the bridge Sirat. Tlie saints will 
cross it like a flash of lightning ; the pious with the speed of a horse ; but as 
for the merely nominal believers who remain, for them there are 10 kinds of 
hell ;* the bridge Sir&t is like the edge of a sword, they fall or they get cut in 
pieces — none cross over. This is stated in the Amiyat SaMm ; go and look at 
it carefully. The statement is clear, but your heart is too blind to see it. Christ 
stands for 10,t the Im4m for 11, and in the 12th century, then shall be the 
perfect day-break. This is written in the Xm Sip&ra, which is the 30th. 

When Christ, Muhammad, and the Im4m are come, every one will come 
and bow before them. But you should see not with the eyes of the body, but, 
after reflection, with the eyes of the soul. Azazil saw in person, but would not 
bow to Adam. Though he had done homage times without number, it all went 
for nothing. When they saw his pride, t the curse was pronounced and ha 
became an outcast Then Az4zil asked a boon: ^ Adam has become my enemy. 

I will pervert the ways of his descendants and reign in the hearts of them all.^ 
Thus it was between Adam and Az&zil, as is clearly stated in the 8th Sipfira. Ton 
take after him in sense, but what can you do, since you are his offspring. You 
look for Dajjdl § outside, but he sits at your heart, according to the curse. 

Ton have not understood the meaning of the above ; listen to me now with 
the ears of the^spirit. In like manner as He has always come, so will He come 
again. All the Prophets have been of Jewish race — look through them with 
the eyes of the soul— that is, they have sprang from the midst of Hindus, 
whom you call K&iirs. Search now among your own people ; the Lord has 
never been born among them. The races whom you call heathen will all 
be sanctified through him. The Lord thinks scorn of no man, but is compas- 
sionate to all who are humble. A veil is said to be over the Lord’s fiice. 
What ? do you not know this ? By the veil is meant ^ among Hindus mere 

Thii is the Hinda computation s the Mnbammadani reckon only ecren belli, 
t Thia ia intended to explain the curioua calculation giTen abore, * toil elereii, and twelve 
multiplied by thirty/ 

t here would aaem to atand lor AAoMAdp. 
f i>ajj/df,boKtbespirit«f frUgenerilly,tapr(^Iy theiiame«faDti*(9itlst 
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reading does not convey the hi^^en intention ; if yon look only to the letieri 
how can yon grasp the spirit ? Thus is declared the glory of the Hindus, that 
the last of the Prophets shall be of them. And the Lord Christ, that great 
Prophet, was the king of the poor Jews. This is stated in the Sth Sip&ra ; if 
yon do not believe me, go and examine the Kuran yourself. It is also stated in 
the Hindn books that Budh Kalanki will assuredly come. When he has come, 
he will make all alike ; east and west will both be under him. Some one will 
say, ^ will both be at once ?’ this, too, I will clear up, explaining the intention 
to the best of my ability ; without a guide yon would not get at the truth. 
Kalanki, it is said, will be on a horse-— this every one knows— and astrologers 
say that Yijayabhinand will make an end of the Kalijug. Now, the Gospel says 
that Christ is the head of all and that he will come and do justice. The Jews 
say that Moses is the greatest and that all will be saved through him. All 
follow different customs and proclaim the greatness of their own master. Thus 
idly qarrelling they fix upon different names ; but the end of all is the same, 
the supreme Ood. Each understands only his own language, bnt there is 
no real difference at bottom. All the scriptures bear witness that there are 
different names in different languages ; but truth and untruth are the two in« 
compatibles, and Maya and Brahm have to be distinguished from one another. 
In both worlds there was confusion ; some walking by the law of Hindn, others 
by the law of Muhammadan ceremonial. But knowledge has Revealed the truth 
and made clear both heaven and earth : as the sun has made manifest* ** all creap 
tion and harmonized the whole world, so the power of God bears witness to 
God ; he speaks and all obey. All who perform acts of religions worship do 
them to the Lord ; the word of the Most High has declared it so. It is writ- 
ten in the third Sip&ra that he opened the gates of the highest heaven. 

The Lalit-ul-kadr (or night of power) has three contentions : on the third 
dawn the judgment will commence. The spirits and angels wQI appear in 
person, for it was on that night that they descended:! the blessings of a 
thousand months descended also. The chiefs will be formed into two compa- 
nies ; God will give them his orders and ihrongh them there shall be salvation. 

* Fqi Khddya I propose to reSd Khuioj/a : but erea so the memlng elfeited Is sot twj 
satlsfsctorv. 

t The alluiions are to the chapter of the Korin called the Sirat-nl-kadr, which is as foUowa: 

** Verily we have caused the Kurin to descend on the night of power. And who ehall teach thea 
what the night of power is ? The night of power exceedeth a thoosind months ; thareln descend 
the angels snd the spirit by permiaaion of their land in eveiy matter; and all It peace tiU tbs 
breaking of the mom.’* 
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This is abnndaiitlj attested by the Eniin ; statement is in the Ind anzal nA 
chapter. After the third contention will be the dawn ; in the eleventh cen- 
taiy it will be seen. 

And what is written in the first Sip&ra ? Yon must have seen that. They 
who accept the text tun* are to be called tme believers. Now, if any one is a 
tme believer, let him bear witness and prove the fact Put off sloth ; be vigi- 
lant ; discard all pride of learning. He who hears with perfect faith t will 
be the first to believe. Afterwards, when the Lord has been revealed, all will 
believe. Heaven and hell will be disclosed, and none will be able to profit 
another. Lay yonr sonl at your master’s feet ; this is what Chhatras&l tells 
you.” 

From the doctrine as laid down by Prfin-N&th, that any one religion is as 
tme as another, it is easy to advance to the conclnsion that all religions are 
equally false. This is the view taken in the ^ Byom Sar’ and ' Snni S&r,’ two 
short poems written in the time of Th&kur Daya Bam of Hathras, by one of 
his retainers, named Bakht&war* Their purport is to show that all is vanity 
and that nothing, either in earth or in heaven, either visible or invisible, natural 
or supernatural, has any real existence. Several of the lines are almost literally 
l^ranslated from the Sanskrit Yed&nta Sara of Saddnanda Parivrajakdcharya, 
from which it would seem that the author, for all his atheism, did not contemplate 
any pronounced rupture with Hindu orthodoxy. He can scarcely be said to 
have founded a sect, though Professor Wilson speaks of his followers under the 
name of Sunya-vadis ; but in every age of Hinduism there have been a few 
isolated individuals, such as Jdbali and Chdrvdka, to whom such notions have 
recommended themselves. The following extracts ape taken from a manuscript 
in the possession of Raja Hari Ndrdyan Singh, the present representative of the 
chief, under whose patronage the poems were composed, 

Commeiw^ienl of the Byom Sdr, 

ajHiiU a? w I star ^ fi an a? ^ affa h x u 

?fi3iaai w « nfa | ft wr sfi ^ n ^ h 

^ >9 Ok ^ ' 

^ 'nfwa jfa ^ni upr aa ^ ^ h 
ISjfa I li jff?; ira lia? ii » » 

*Tbe text kun is the parall^ of the Moiiio phrawb **and God said Met there be light,* 
and there was light.** 

t Afft *hI- Yakin, ‘perfect faith* is fUth without seeing, which slons is meritorioosi for all who 
see must perforce believe, 
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^ ^ pm ^MWJI ^ |5IT5 ®f?**1!R?R*R*li^T ^1 

ann^[gOT^i|ai!i?^% nff^ ^ ^ M uraiqnFiT ^u «« 

'O 4i ^ 

?nlf <ri| ^ |3 KH 

qrani ^ ^ ^ ^ fsRWiT ?B ^ ?nll^?silRlB?^ll 

^sr5n^^«|^«rwi^ ^ ilifg i^Iitb w« 

This book is called the Byom Sar and contains the essence of the Vedas, 
excogitated by Sri ThAkur Day6 B&m. Between the Jamuni and the Sursari^ 

(t. e., the Ganges) stands H&thras in the midst, in the holy land of Antarbed, 
where nought ill can thrive* There Th4kur Day4 Bam holds undistarbed away, 
the fame of whose glory has spread through the whole nniverse— « thorn in 
breast of his enemies, a root of joy to his friends, ever growing in splendour 
like the crescent moon. One Bakhtiwar came and settled there and was fie* 
vonred by the Th&knr, who recognized his fidelity. Under the light of his 
gracious countenance, joy sprung up in his soul and he wrote the Sdenoe of 
Vanity for the enlightenment of the understanding. Be assured that all thiiigs 
are like the void of heaven, contained in a void, as when yon look into yoonelf 
and see your own shadow. After long nuninating, the noble IIAkar has eliciied 
the cream of the matter. In accordance with his teaching, I publish these 
thoughts. Listen, ye men of sense, to my array of arguments ; first nnderstaad, 
then reply. The beginning of all things is in hollowness, hollow is also the 
end and hollow the middle ; so says the preacher. The highest, the lowest, and 
the mean are all hollow ; so the wise man has expounded. From nothing all 
things are bom ; in nothing all things perish ; even the illimitable expanse of 
sky is all hollowness. What alone has no beginning, nor will ever have an end, 
and is still of one character, that is vacnnm.” 

Specimens of the Suni Sdr» 

firn Jiff ill Jiff I if hi I 

Jiff *iTirr Jiff «fi Jiff H if ^ ivl 1 1 Q 

Jiff filW ^ ifilT Jiff im iff if QIT I 
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5 ^ girfw ^5 gt titwran 1 11 

gaff sipfi JT%?iT 5^ 5^ ^ ■ 

2^ g*®r ^ ^ 5 ^ F® ■ 9 • 

5*®t%E 5^ g^fw gFn IftiT II 

gilfv gF*f % ^fn gi5 % nmra a 8 1 

“ All that is seen is notfahig aii<|,is not really seen ; lord or no lord it is aU 
one. Msyi is nothing j Bral^tf*^^. Nothing j all is false anddelnsive. The 
world is all emptiness ; the egg of Brahma, the seren dtnpat, the nine Idumds, 
the earth, the heaven, the moon, the glorious snn, all, all are emptiness ; so are 
Brahma, Tishnn, and Mahadeva ; so are Knrma and Seshnag. He ti Mirhor 
is nothings the disdple nothing ; the ego and the »ion ego are alike nothing. The 
temple and the god are nought ; nought is the worship of nought and nought 
the prayer addressed to nought ; so know they who are enlighten e d by the 
influenoe of the Onm.” 

*glTSI W 95T I 

fapi Tim ^51 jinrii 11 ^ g 

arT 3 «^ «ift m ^ w n 

gia xrw ^ » 

«w wf g^ Slife ?fsii % n 

^ g^ i g ^ >wt 3 rg^ 5111^ o g • 

** He whole word was disconsolate, but is now g lad fienod fo, ever by the 
doctrine of IBhilism : it is plunged in joy and ecstatic delight, drunk with the 
wine of perfect knowledge. 1 enunciate the truth and doubt not ; I know 
nather {uinoe nor beggar ; I court neither honour nor reverence ; I take a 
fnoid by the hand and seek none other ; what comes easily I accept and am 
contented ; a palace and a thicket to me are all the same j theenorof m^and 
Mu is obliterated ; nothing is loss, nothing is gain. To get such a teacher of 
Bie troth puts an end to the errors of a million of births. Such a teacher as 
has now been reveoled->the inoompanble Thikar Dayi Bam,” 
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BRINDA-BAN AND ITS TElfPLBS. 

On their arrival at Brinda-ban, the first shrine which the Gosfiins erected 
was one in honour of the eponymous goddess Brind& Devi. Of this no traces 
now remain, if (as some say) it stood in the Seva Kunj, which is now a large 
walled garden with a masonry tank near the B&s Mandal. Their fame spread so 
rapidly that in 1573 the Emperor Akbar was induced to pay them a visit, and 
was taken blindfold into the sacred enclosure of the Nidhban,* where such 
a marvellous vision was revealed to him, that he was fain to acknowledge the 
place as indeed holy ground. Hence the cordial support which he gave to the 
attendant Baj&s, when they expressed their wish to erect a series of buildings 
more worthy of the local divinity. 

The four temples, commenced in honour of this event, still remain, though in 
a ruinous and hitherto sadly neglected condition. They bear the titles of 
Go’bind Deva, Gopf-nath, Jugal-Kishor and Madan Mohan. The first named is 
not only the finest of this particular series, but is the most impressive religious 
edifice that Hindu art has ever produced, at least in Upper India. The body 
of the building is in the form of a Greek cross, the nave being a hundred feet 
in length and the breadth across the transepts the same. The central compart- 
ment is surmounted by a dome of singularly graceful proportions ; and the four 
arms of the cross are roofed by a waggon vault of pointed form, not, as is usual 
in Hindu architecture, composed of overlapping brackets, but const'*ucted of 
true radiating arches as in our Gothic cathedrals. The walls have an average 
thickness of ten feet and are pierced in two stages, the upper stage being a 
regular triforium, to which access is obtained by an internal staircase, as in the 
somewhat later temple of Badh& Ballabh, which will be described further on. 
This triforium is a reproduction of Muhammadan design, while the work both 
above and below it is purely Hindu, f It should be noted, however, that the 

* This is the local name of the actual Brinda grove, to which the town owes its origin. The 
1^ so designated is now of very limited area, hemmed in on all sides by streets, bat protected 
from farther encroachment by a high masonry wall. The name refers to the nine nidhis, or 
tresaores, of Knvera, the god of wealth. They are enumerated as follows ; the Fadma, Mah&- 
padma, Sankha, Makara, Kachhapa, Mukunda, Nands, Nila, and Eharva ; but it is not known in 
what precise sense each separate term is to be taken. For example, Padma may mean simply 
a * iotas/ or sgain, as a number, * 10,000 millions/ or possibly, * a ruby/ 

*t Thus eclecticism, which after all is only nstursl growth directed by loctl clrcomstsnoes, 
bsa lor oeotorics psst been the predominant eharscteristlo of Mathari architeotore. In most of 
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EtcheBare decontiTe onlj, not constroctaral : the spandrels in the head might 
be— and, as a fact, for the most part had been— struck out, leaving only the 
lintel supported on the straight jambs, without any injury to the stability of 
the building. They have been re-inserted in the course of the recent resto- 
ration. At the east entrance of the nave there is a small nartliex fifteen feet 
deep; and at the west end, between two niches and incased in a rich canopy of 
sculpture, . a square-headed doorway leads into the choir, a chamber some 
twenty feet by twenty. Beyond this w^as the sacrarium,* fiankeu on either 
side by a lateral chapel ; each of these three cells being of the same dimen- 
sions as the choir, and like it vaulted by a lofty dome. The general effect of 
the interior is not unlike that produced by Saint Paul’s Cathedral in London. 
The latter building has greatly the advantage in size, but in the other, the 
central dome is m^re elegant, while the richer decoration of the wall surface 
and the natural glow of the red sandstone supply that relief and warmth of 
colouring which are so lamentably deficient in its western rival. 

The ground-plan is so similar to that of many European churches as to 
suggest the idea that the architect was assisted by the Jesuit missionaries, who 
were people of considerable influence at Akbar’s court : were this really the 
case, the temple would be one of the most eclectic buildings in the world, having 
a Christian ground-plan, a Hindu elevation, and a roof of modified Saracenic 
character. But the surmise, though a curious one, must not be too closely 
pressed; for some of the temples at Khajuruo, by Mahoba, are of similar design 
aiKi of much earlier date ; nor is it very likely that the Jesuits would have 
interested themselves in the construction of a heathen fane. Such action on 
their part, supposing them to have taken it, would find a parallel in the persist- 
ency with which the Duke of York (afterwards James II.) stood out for the 
provision of two side chapels in Wren’s design for the Protestant cathedral of 
St Paul’s,— a building which he hoped in the course of his reign to recover for 
the Catholics. 

It would seem that, according to the original design, there were to have 
been five towers ; one over the central dome, and the oilier four covering 

the neir werka that I took in hand, and notably in the Catholic Church, which 1 left unfiniihed, 
1 conformed to the genius loci, and showed my recognition of Its principles, not by a servile 
imitation of older examples, but vather by boldly modifying them in accordance with later re- 
quirements, and so developing novel combinations. 

* The Sanskrit ternw for the component parts of a temple are— the nave, mandapa ; the choir, 
antarUa, and the sacrarinm garbha griha. The more ordinary Hindi substitntes are— for the 
nave sabhd, and lor the choir, Jag-mohan ,* while maadir, the temple, specially denotes the asarsr 
Tiam, and any side chapel is styled a mahatl. 
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respectively the choir^ sacrarium, and two chapels.* The sacrarium has been 
utterly razed to the ground, t the chapel towers were never cbmpleted, and that 
over the choir, though the most perfect, has still lost several of its upper stages. 
This last was of slighter elevation than the others, occupying the same relative 
position as the spirelet over the sanctus bell in western ecclesiology. The loss 
of the towers and of the lo^y arcaded parapet that surmounted the walls has 
terribly marred the efiect of the exterior and given it a heavy stunted appear- 
ance ; while, as a further disfigurement, a plain masonry wall had been run 
along the top of the centre dome. It is generally believed that this was built 
by Aurangzeb for the purpose of desecrating the temple, though it is also said 
to have been put up by the Hindus themselves to assist in some grand illumi- 
nation. It either case it was an ugly modern excrescence, and its removal was 
the very first step taken at the commencement of the recent repairs. | 

Under one of the niches at the west end of the nave is a tablet with a long 
Sanskrit inscription. This has unfortunately been too much mutilated to allow 
of transcription, but so much of it as can be deciphered records the fact that 
the temple was built in sarnhat 1647, t.e., A.D. 1590, under the direction of 
Hie two Gurus, xlupa and Sunatana. As it was in verse, it probably com- 
bined a minimum of information with an excess of verbosity, and its loss is 
not greatly to be regretted. The following is taken from the exterior of the 
north-west chapel, where it is cut into the wall some ten feet from the ground, 
and is of considerable interest : — 

N >0 


* The south west chapel encloses a subterranean cell, called Pdtal Deri, which is said by 
aome to be the Gos&ina’ original shrine in honour of the goddess Brinda. 

t The sacrarium was roughly rebuilt in brick about the year 1854, and contains an image of 
Krishna in his character of Giridhari (the mountain-supporter), with two subordinate fignree 
representing, tlie one Maha Prabhu, i.e., Ohaitanya, the other Nityinand. 

X One section of this work originally appeared in the ** Caientta licriew,** and a correspond- 
ent, who saw it there, faroured me with the following note of a tradition as to the cause of the 
wall being built. He writes:---** Aurangzeb had often of an eyening remarked a very bright 
light ahining in the fat distant south-east horizon, and, in reply to his enquiriea regarding it, was 
told that it was a Light burning in a temple of great wealth and magnificence at Brinda-bao. 
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In the 34th year of the era inaugurated by the reign of the Emperor 
Akbar, Sri MaUir&j M&n Sinh Deva, son of Mah&r&j Bhagay&n D&s, of the 
family of Mah&ruj Prithir&j, founded, at the holy station of Brinda-ban, this 
temple of Gobind Deva. The head of the works, Ealy&n Das, the Assistant 
Superintendent, M&nik Ghand Ghop4r (?), the architect, Gobind D&s of Delhi, 
the mason, Gorakh D4s.’* There is some mistake in the engraving of the 
last words, which seem to be intended for StAham bhavaiu^ like the Latin 
* Felix, faustumque sit.’ ^ 

The B4o Prithi Singh mentioned in the above was one of the ancestors of 
the present Mahdraja of Jaypur. He had seventeen sons, of whom twelve 
came to man’s estate, and to each of them he assigned a separate appanage, 
which, collectively, are known as the twelve kothris of Amber. Baj4 Min 
Sinh, the founder of the temple, was his great-grandson. 

He was appointed by Akbar successively Governor of the districts alox^g 
the Indus, of Eibul, and of Bihir. By his exertions the whole of Orisi 
and Eastern Bengal were re-annexed ; and so highly were his merits appre- 
ciated at court, that, though a Hindu, he was raised to a higher rank than any 
other ofScer in the realm. He married a sister of Lakshmi Hir&yan, Bija of 
Eoch Bihdr, and at the time of his decease, which was in the ninth year of the 
reign of Jahingir, he had living one son, Bhio Sinh, who succeeded him upon 
the throne of Amber, and died in 1621, A.D.* There is a tradition to the 
effect that Akbar, at the last, jealous of his powerful vassal and desirous to rid 
himself of him, had a confection prepared, part of which contained poison ; but 
caught in his own snare, he presented the innoxious portion to the Baj& and 
ate that drugged with death himself. The unworthy deed is explained by 
M&n Sinh’s design, which apparently had reached the Emperor’s ears, to alter 
the succession in favour of Ehusrau, his nephew, instead of Salim.t 


He accordingly resolved that it should be eflEectnally put out, and soon after sent some troops 
to the place, who plundered and threw down as much of the temple as they could, and then 
elected on the top of the ruins a mosque wall, where, in order to complete the desecration, tbo 
Emperor is said to hare offered up hie prayera** 

* Vid$ Profesaor Blochmaan’s Aiu-i-Akbarl^ p. 341. 

^ The above tradition it quoted from Tod’a Bdjtefhln. De Lett, as transUtsd by Hr. 
Lethbridge, lor Min Sinh substitutes the name of Mins Ohdsi Beg. 
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In anticipation of a visit from Aurangiscb^ the image of the god waa 
transferred to Jaypnr, and the Gosain of the temple there has ever since been 
regarded as the head of the endowment. The name of the present incumbent 
is Syam Sundar, who has two agents, resident at Brindd-ban. There was 
said to be still in existence at Jay pur the original plan of the temple, showing 
its five towers, but on inspection I found that the painting, which is on the 
wall of one of the rooms in the old palace at Amber, was not a plan of the 
temple at all, but an imaginary view of the town of Brinda-ban, in which all the 
temples are represented as exactly alike, distinguishable only by their names, 
which ate written above them. However, local tradition is fully agreed as to 
the number and position of the towers, while their architectural character can be 
determined beyond a doubt by comparison with the smaller temples of the 
same age and style, the ruins of which still remain. It is therefore not a little 
strange that of all the architects who have described this famous building, not 
one has noticed its most characteristic feature— the harmonious combination 
of dome and spire — which is still quoted as the great crux of modern art, though 
nearly 300 years ago the difficulty was solved by the Hindus with character^ 
istic grace and ingenuity. 

From the reign of Aurangaeb to the present time not a single step had ever 
been taken to ensure the preservation from farther decay of this most interesting 
architectural monument. It was looked upon by the people in the neighbour- 
hood as a convenient quarry, where every house-builder was at liberty to excavate 
for materials ; while large trees had been allowed to grow up in the fissures of 
the walls, and in the course of a few more summers their spreading roots would 
have caused irreparable damage. Accordingly, after an ineffectual attempt to 
enlist the sympathies of the Archeological Department, the writer took the op- 
portunity of Sir William Muir’s presence in the district^ on tour, to solicit the 
adoption on the part of the Government of some means for averting a catastrophe 
that every student of architecture throughout the world would have regarded as 
a national disgrace. Unfortunately he declined to sanction any grant from Pro- 
vincial fends, but allowed a representation of the ruinous condition of the tem- 
ple and its special interest to be made to the Government of India, for communica- 
tion to the Mah&r&ja of Jaypur, as the representative of the founder.* His 

• This line of action was, if 1 nay be allowed to day so, extremely fll-adviaed, ainee it amounted 
to a quaai-recognitioQ of the Mah&raja’a proprietary right in the temple. Thiayear, ( l SSS,) one of his 
local agents, on the occasion of a wedding in hia faintly, gave an entertoinment to hit frienda in the 
central apace under the dome and thought nothing of whitewaahing the walla and ^illani of the 
interior np to about half their height, thua mining the arehiteetnral effect, which dopends so much 
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Highness immediately recognized the claim that the building had upon him and 
made no difficulty about supplying the small sum of Bs. 5,000) which had been 
estimated by the Superintending Engineer as sufficient to defray the cost of all 
absolutely essential repairs.* The work was taken in hand at the beginning of 
August) 1873. The obtrusive wall erected by the Muhammadans on the top of 
the dome was demolished ; the interior cleared of several unsightly party-walls 
and other modem excrescences ; and outside, all the debris was removed, which 
had acenmuiated round the base of the building to the astonishing height of eight 
feet and in some places even more, entirely concealing the handsomely moulded 
plinth ; a considerable increase was thus made to the elevation of the building— 
the one point in which, since the loss of the original parapet and towers, the 
design had appeared defective. Many of the houses which had been allowed to 
crowd the courtyard close up to the very walls of the temple were taken down, 
and two broad approaches opened out from the great eastern portal and the 
south transept Previously, the only access was by a narrow winding lane ; 
and there was not a single point from which it was possible to obtain a com- 
plete view of the fabric. 

The next thing undertaken was the removal of a huge masonry pillar that 
had been inserted under the north bay of the nave to support a broken lintel 
This was effected by pinning up the fractured stone with three strong iron bolts ; 
a simple and economical contrivance, suggested by Mr. Inglis, Executive 
Engineer on the Agra Canal, in lieu of the costly and tedious process of insert- 
ing a new lintel and meanwhile supporting the wall by a masonry arch, which, 
though temporary, would have required most careful and substantial construo- 
tion, on account of the enormous mass resting upon it. 

On the south side of the choir stood a large domed and pillared chhaltri of 
very handsome and harmonious design, thongh erected 40 years later thAw the 
temple. The following inscription is rudely cut on one of its four pillars 

asa? n't 

a) ^ 5ti 

ft TWO ^ TWAffi ItoI II 


on the li^ glow of the ved ■aud'^ftoae. No notice wu tsken by the local anthoritiee ; bvli on my 
rcpfiaentlog the matter to Oorenunent, prompt orders were iasned to have the miichief aa far aa 
possible nndone. 

* A rerieed estimate was afterwards prepared by the District Sngineer, who pot it at 
Be. 75/M)0 for the exterior and Bi. 57,667 lor the laterlor, making a total of Bs. 1,32,867. 
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the year Samiat 1693 (i. e., 1836 A.D.), on an anqiidoiis day, 
Kirtik Badi 5, in the reign of the Emperor Shihjahdn, this nKmnment was 
erected by B4ni Bambhavati, widow of Kiim, the son of B4n4 Ani» 
Sinh.” 

This B4n& Amar Sinh, though one of the most gallant princes of his 
line, was the first sovereign of Mew4r who had to stoop to acknowledge himself 
a vassal of the Delhi Emperor : not without a manful struggle, in which 
H is said that he fought against Jahkngir’s forces in as many u seventeen 
pitched battles. He was succeeded on the throne, in 1621 A. D., by his aldes t 
son, Karan Sinh ; while the younger, the Bhim of the inscription, being hj gh in 
the favour of Prince Khnram, received also the title of B4j4 with a grant of 
territory on the Banis, where he built himself a capital, called Bkjmalud. Ho 
did not, however, long enjoy his honours ; in bis friendship for the young 
prince he induced him to conspire against his elder brother, Parvia, the 
ful heir to the throne, and, in the disturbances that ensued he was "Imu ; 
while Prince Ehuram took refuge at the court of Udaypnr till his father’s 
death, in 1626 A. D., summoned him to ascend the throne of Delhi with the 
title of Shihjah&n. 

As the monument was in a very rmnons condition and had been rendered 
still more insecure by reducing the level of the ground round its foundations, 
it was taken down and refracted on the platform that maftni the site of 
the old saorarium, where it serves to conceal the baXh rubble wall that rises 
behind it. 

These works had more than exhausted the petfy sum of Bs. 5,000, which 
( as remarked at the time ) was barely enough to pay for the scaffolding teqidred 
for a complete restoration ; but in the meantime iSr John Strachey had succeeded 
to the Government of these Provinces, and he speedily showed his interest in 
the matter by making a liberal grant from public funds. With tins the roof 
of the entire building was thoroughly repaired ; the whole of the upper part of 
the east front, which was in a most perilous state, was taken down and rebtdlt ; 
and the pillars, brackets, and eaves of the external arcades on the north and 
south sides, together with tbs porches at the four comers of the central dome, 
were all renewed. A complete restoration was also effected of the jag'nuium 
(or choir) tower, excepting only that the finial and a few stages of stonework 
immediately under it were not added ; for they had entirely perished and, in 
the absence of the original design, Sir John Strachey would not allow me to 
replace them. As a general principle the introduction of any new work under 
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such circumstances is much to be deprecated, but in this particular cose there 
could not be any doubt as to the exact character and dimensions of the missing 
portions, since the stages of the tower diminish from the bottom upwards in 
regular proportion and all bear the same ornamentation. Certainly, the pic- 
turesque effect would have been immensely enhanced by giving the tower the 
pyramidal finish intended for it, instead of leaving it with its present stunted 
appearance. ^ 

The work was conducted under my own personal supervision without 
any professional assistance, except Mr. Inglis’s suggestion, which I have duly 
chronicled, up to March, 1877, when Sir George Couper, who had two months 
previously been confirmed as Sir Joiin Strachey’s successor,* suddenly ordered 
my transfer from the district. The restoration would most assuredly never 
have been undertaken but for my exertions, and as I had been engaged upon 
it so long, it was naturally a disappointment to me not to be allowed to com- 
plete it However, all that was absolutely essential had been accomplished and 
for the comparatively modest outlay of Es. 38,365, nearly a lakh less than the 
Public Works estimate.* 

Mr. Fergusson, in his Indian Architecture, speaks of this temple as one 
of the most interesting and elegant in India, and the only one, perhaps, from 
which a European architect might borrow a few hints. I should myself have 
thought that ^ solemn’ or ^ imposing’ was a more appropriate term than ‘ elegant’ 
for so massive a building, and that the suggestions that might be derived from 
its stu^y were ^ many’ rather than ^ few but the criticism is at all events in 
intention a complimentary one. It is, however, unfortunate that the author 
of a book which will long and deservedly be accepted as an authority was 
not able to obtain more satisfactory information regarding so notable a chef 
(Cceuvre. The, ground-plan that he supplies is extremely incorrect ; for it 
gives in faint lines, as if destroyed, the choir, or jag-mohan, which happens to 
be in more perfect preservation than any other part of the fabric, and it 
entirely omits the two chapels that flank the cella on either side and are integral 
portions of the design. The cella itself is also omitted ; though for this there 

*A Government Beeolntionon *the Restoration of Temples in the Mathura District ' was pnb» 
lished by Sir John Strachey on the 1st April, 1876, and is exclusively occupied with my doings. 
The 6th paragraph begins as follows ; ** In respect of the work on the temple of Govind J( at 
Brinda-ban, His Honor feels that the Government is much indebted to Mr. F. S. Growse for the 
able and ccnomical manner in which its partial restoration has been effected, and has no hesita- 
tion in confiding to him its completion, without interference by any officer of the Public Work# 

Department subordinate to the Chief Engineer.'* 
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was more excuse, siuce U was nused to tibe ground by Aorangxeb and not a 
vestige of it now remains ; thoogb the roi^h rubble wall of ilie choir shows 
where it had been attached^ 

These two parts of the bnilding, the sacraiinm and the choifi were cer« 
tainly completed, towers and all. They alone were indispensably necessary 
for liturgical purposes and were therefore the first taken in hand, in the same 
way as in mediaeval times the corresponding parts of a cathedral were often in 
use for many years before the nave was added. 

In clearing the basement, comparatively few fragments of carved stone 
were discovered imbedded in the soiL There are some bnilt np into the ad« 
joining houses, but chiefly corbels and shafts, which were dearly taken from 
the lower stories of the temple. No fragments of the upper stages of the towers 
have been brought to light ; from which fact alone it might reasonably be oon^ 
jectured that they were never finished. This was certainly the case with the 
two side chapels ; and the large blocks lying on the top of their walls, ready to 
be placed in position, are just as they were left by the original bnilders, when 

work for some unexplained reason was suddenly inteirnpted. Probably, 
as in so many other similar oases, it was the death of the fonnder which brought 
everything to a stand-stilL The tower over the central dome was also, as I 
conjecture, never carried higher than we now see it ; but the open arcades, 
which crowned the fa^de, though not a fragment of them now remains, were 
probably put up, as the stones of the parapet still show the dents of the pillars. 
The magnificent effect which they would have had may be gathered from a 
view of the temple in the Qwaliar fort ; which, though some 600 years earlier 
in date, is in general arrangement the nearest parallel to the BrindUian fime, 
and would seem to have supplied Mkn Sinh with & model. It has beju sub* 
jected to the most barbarous treatment, but has at last attracted the attention 
of Government, and is now being restored under the superintendence of Major 
Keith, an officer of unbounded arehchasological enthusiasm. There is no more 
interesting specimen of architecture to be found in all India. 

A modern temple, under the old dedication, has been erected within the pre- 
cincts and absorbs the whole of the endowmeni The ordinaiy annual income . 
amounts to Ba. 17,500 ; but by far ihe greater part of this, eir., Bs. 13,000, is 
made up by votive offerings. The fixed estate includes one village in Alwar 
and another in Jaypnr, but oonsists principally of house proper^ in the town 
of Brinda*ban, where is also a large orchard, called Bidhi B&gh. This has 
been greatly dimilQished in area by a long series of encroachments ; andatemple, 
dedica^ to Ban Bihari, has now heea built in it, at a cost of Bs. 15,000, by 
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Jty Sinh Deova, Chief of Ghaikh^, in Bundelkhand* Abont a hundred 
years ago it must have been very extensive and densely wooded, as Father 
Tieffenthaller, in his notice of Brinda-ban, describes it in the following te^ 

" yeodroit est convert do beaucoup d'arbres et resemble k un bois sacre des 
onciens ; il est triste par le morne silence qui y regne, quoiqu* agreable par 
Fombre dpaissa des arbres, desqdels on n’ose arracber an rameau, ni memo 
one feuille ; ca serait un grand delit’^ Tlie site of the Seth’s temple was also 
purchased from the Gobiud Deva estate, and a farther subsidy of Bs« 102 a 
year is still paid on its account. 

The next temple to be described, vur., that of Madan Mohan, one of Krish- 
na’s innamerable titles, stands at the upper end of the town on a high cliff 
near the Kaii-mordan, or as it is more commonly called, the Kali-dah Gh^ 
where the god trampled on the head of the great serpent Kali. The story of 
its foundation is given as follows in the Bhakt Sindhu of Lachman D^, which 
is a modernized version of the Bhakt Mila. In this poem it is stated that the 
image of Gobind Ji was found by Rupa and Sauatau at Naiid-g)kn\/, where they 
had dug it up in a cattle-shed (Go^khirk men se nikar dye^ tote Gobind ndm 
dkardye)^ thence they brought it to Brinda-ban and erected it on the site of the 
present temple near the Brahm kund. They vfent doily to tlie neighbouring 
villages (Brindfi-bau being at that time an uninhabited forest) and to Mathura to 
beg ; and one day a man in the city gave Sanhtan an image of Madan Mohan, 
which he took and set up near the ELali-dah Ghat on the Duhsasan hill. There, 
too^ he built for himself a little hut to live in and gave the place the name of the 
Pasukandan Gh&t, because the road was so steep and bad that no cattle could 
go along it* (me/iau unciMudekhi bUheshan Paew-kandan wah Ghat hahai^ to Aon 
baitiii mamukh io/ufi). One day a merchant from Multan in the Panjab, a 
khattri by caste, named Bam Das, but more familiarly known as Kapuri, came 
down the river with a boat-load of merchandise bound for Agra, but stuck on a 
sand-bank near the Kfili«dah GhAt After trying in vain for three days to get off, 
he determined to discover the local divinity and implore his assistauce. So he 
came on shore, climbed up the hill, and there found Sanatan, who told him to 
address his prayer to Madan Mohan. He did so, and his boat immediately be- 
gan to float lA'hen he hud sold all his goods at Agra he came and brought the 
price to Sanatan, who told him to build a temple with it This he did and 
added the Gimt also, all of red stone. 

• This deiivsMoii it a very absurd oot^ A’audau being a Fenian word. Tbe leal name of the 
Gli&l MUn8anakrilFratAaiidciao|.takeneit]ierntanaiaeof Siva^or M aa qiitbet of tbo 
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The temple, as we now see it, consists of a nave 57 feet long, with a choir 
of 20 feet square at the west end, and a sanctuary of the same dimensions 
beyond. The nave has three; openings on either side and a square door at the 
east end, immediately outside of which the ground has a precipitous drop of 
some 9 or 10 feet ; thus the only entrance is from the side. Its total height 
would seem to have been only about 22 feet, but its vaulted roof has entirely 
disappeared ; the upper part of the choir tower has also been destroyed. That 
8unnoantingthesacra'*ium is a plain octagon of curvilinear outline tapering to- 
wards the summit. Attached to its south side is a tower-crowned chapel of 
similar character, but much more highly enriched, the whole of its exterior sur- 
face being covered with sculptured panels; its proportions are also much more 
elegant. Over its single door, which is at the east end, is a Sanskrit inscription, 
given first in Bengali and then in Nagari characters, which runs as follows 

ft W 

Jxm i 

Of Gum descent, a compeer of Mah&deva, whose father was RAmchandra, 
whose son was RAdhA Yasant, jewel of good men ; that mass of virtue, by name 
Sri Gnnanand, dedicated in approved fashion this temple to the son of Nanda 
(Nandkishor, i. s., Krishna),” 

The above had never been copied before, and as the letters were raised, 
instead of incised, and also much worn, a transcript was a matter of some little 
difficulty. The BrAhman in charge of the shrine had certainly never troubled 
himself to take one, for he declared the inscription tg be absolutely illegible or 
at least unintelligible, even if the letters could be deciphered. The information 
given is not very perspicuous except as to the name of the founder, and there 
is no indication of a. date, but it would certainly be later than that of the main 
building (which was the work of BAm Das). The court-yard is entered, after 
the ascent of a flight of steps, through a massive square gateway with a pyrami- 
dal tower, which groups very effectively with the two towers of the temple. As 
the buildings are not only in ruins, but also from peculiarities of style ill-adapt- 
ed to modern requirements, they are seldom, if ever, n^ for religious service, 
which is ordinarily performed in an elegant and substantial edifice erected on the 
other side of the street under the shadow of the older fame. The anaual income 
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is estiimted at Bs. 10,100, of which sum, Rs. 8,000 are the voluntarj offerings 
of the ftithfol, while only Rs. 2,100 are derived firiMn permanent endowment* 
A branch establishment at Bidha Knnd with the same dedication is also snppoiw 
ted from the funds of the parent house. 

Hie nave, ruinous as it is, was evidently to a great extent rebuilt in oom- 
paratively recent times, tiie old materials being utilised as fhr as possible, but 
when they ran short, the place of stone being supplied by brick. A side post 
of one of the doors on the souA side of the nave beats an inscription with the 
date Samiat 1684 ( A.D. 1827 ), but it simply records a sncoessOd pilgrimage 
made by a native of Kanauj in that year. In 1875 I greatiy improved the 
appearance of the temple by reducing the level of the ground round the chapel, 
the plinth of which had been completely bnried, and by removing a number of 
buildings from inude the nave and from the front of the chapd door. A bonnd> 
ary wall was also thrown down, and a new approach to the conrt.yard opened 
out from the east with a flight , of masonry steps up the ascent The latter 
were constructed by the mnnicipolity at a cost of Bs. 200 : the rest of the 
expense was borne by the Oos&in. 

The original image of Madan Mohan is now At Karanli, where RAji (lopAl 
6inh, who reigned from 1725 to 1757 A D., built a new temple for its reception, 
after he had obtained it from his brother-in-law, the BajA of Jaypnr. The 
GosAin whom he placed in charge was a Bengali from Hnrshidabad, by name 
BAm Kishor | the name of the present incumbent is Mohan Eishor. He has ui 
endowment in land which brings in a yearly income of Bs. 27,000. The god 
is fed seven times a day, the two principal meals being the rd^hog at mid- 
day and the tayana at sleeping time. At the other five only a light repast is 
offered, of sweetmeata, Ac. { these are called the mmgal arti, which takes plsw 
at dawn ; the dAtip, at 9 A Jf. $ the srtn||ur,at 11 a.il ;dAi^,againat8p. k. ; 
and tandkyarti, at dusk. 

With reference to this temple, a curious anecdote is told in the Rtu^Vt a 
MA IA of a devout Yaishnava, by name SAr DAs. He was Governor (Amin) of 
gandiia in Akbar’s reign, and on one occasion consumed all the revenues of his 
district in entertaining the priests and pilgrims at the temple. The treaanie 
were duly despatched to Delhi, but when opened were found tc contain nothing 
but stones. Such exaggerated devotion failed to commend itself even to the 
Hindu minister, Todar Mall, who threw the enthusiast into prison; but the 

* On the rasC fraoi BriaU-bsa to Jolt, witUa the boandariceot thovUlaseofSwuaUi.Ua 
■voUed guden with a tank, called Bdm Til, part of the propertp of the tcaipie of Ifaaan Hobea. 
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gihtefiil god oonld not foiget his fiuthftd mrsnt and speedily moved the indul- 
gent emperor to order liis release. The panegyrio on Siir Dis thna in 
iho text of the original poem : the explanatory narrative, as added by Friya 
Dis, is too long to oopy . 

^ SUIT Ijiaw ^91 I 


ntsT wai 331 TTfil ^3 wruft TOU<t I 
Ki^ifmr 3 TOU npBi 3 a % ’» 8 fq< i u 0 n 
srasiu 3^ fimt Wug iTif?R u^i 1 

8I3S? 31^1 lUfsi J II 


sRiikcTTi^ JTf fl2ff Qifrai 1 

^ TT3si^fsf g^5ro ^ arm q’qprf n 

Tfi^lation . — Joined together like two links in a are the god 

Hohan and Sdr Dasy that paragon of ezcellenoe in yerse and songy iw^i^sation 
of the good and beneficenty yotarj of Bidhk Erishany master of mTstic ^i^lig Ma. 
Manifold his songs of love ; the muse of loyoy queen of the nine^ came 8i«ti«nig 
on foot* to the melodies that he nttered ; his persnasiyeness as unbounded as 
that of the fifibled twin brothersef Joined together like two Knkn in a cbamaia 
ti&e god Madan Mohan and Sdr DdSe” 

The temple of Oopin&th, which maj be dighiiy the earliest of tibe seriesy 
is said to haye been built by Bdesil Ji^ agrandson of the founder of the Shaikh- 
iwkt branch of the E[achhw4hk ThUrana He distinguished himself so grealfy 
in the repulse of an Afghan inyasioUy that Akbar bestowed upon him the title 
of Darb&riy witha grant of land and the important command of 1,250 hone. 
He also accompanied his liege lord, B4jk Min Binh of Ambery against the 
Mew&r B&aa Fratipy and further distinguished himself in the expedition to 
Elbul. The date of Ins death is not known. The temple, of whi<di be is tiie 
reputed founder, corresponds yery closely both in style and dimensions with 
that of Madan Mohan, already described, and has a rimilar chapel attached to 
the south side of the sacrarium. It is, howeyer, m far more ruinous condition ; 

• Eaeh Bat (the Hiadn eqolvileat for the Kvopeca lliiee) hit 1 apoeial Tebiele of ite own. . 
nd the meiaiiig appeexs to be tint the BaoSrlag4r,or l^o Misn^ aliiditeil on fwt the be tt er 
to cateh the eound of hit roloa 

t Thelibled twin biothen are piebeUy tin twoOandhwraa (hesvcaly — lirtase)^ who 
wm BetaiBorplioBad into oiyiia trots tIU lertond l|f KMm to tMr piopw lossk 

U 
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utv has entiidj disappeand ; the thfea towers have been levelled with 
tile Tooi; and the entrance gateway of the ooart> 7 ard is tottering to its M. 
Ihe spedal feature of the bnildii^ is a onrions arcade of three bracket lurches, 
•erring apparentiy no constmctnral purpose, but merely added as an ornamental 
■oreen to the sonA wall, already had a iSne bddly monlded plinthand re> 
qniied no further adornment The terrace on which this arcade stands has a 
carved stone front, whidi had been bmied for years, till 1 uncovered it The 
choir arch is of handsome design, elahotately decorated with arabesqne sculp- 
tana. Itwaspartlyoonoealed^mriewby mean sheds which had been bnilt 
up it all of whidi I oansed to be polled down ; but the interior is 

stin used as a stable, and the nortii ride is blocked by the modem temple. This 
was bmlt about the year 1821 by a Bengali Kayaf^ Nand Knm&r Qhos, who 
also the new temple of Madan Mrium. The votive offerings here made 
an at Bs. 3,000 a year, in addition to which tiwn is an endowment 

yielding an annual income of Ba 1,200.* 

The temple of Jugal Eishor, the foarlh of the rid series, stands at the lower 
and of tin town near the Eesi (Brit Ba constnetiim is mferred to the year 
1684, t. <., 1627 A. D.,intiieTeignof Jah&ngir, and the founder’s name 
is pteswved as Non-Karan. He is said to have been a Chanhin Thtknr ; bnt 
it is not improbable that he was the elda brother of B&eeU, who built the 
of Qopinhtii. The choir, which is slightly larger than in the other 
being 25 feet' square^ has the prinripal entrance, as usual, at the east 
bnt is peculiar in haring also, both north and south, a small doorway under 
a hood supported on eight olosely-set brackets carved into the form of elephants. 
The nave has been Completely destroyed. The choir arch is an interesting 
comporition with a fan-light, so to speak, of pierced tracery in the head of the 
arcfa^ and a group above representing Krishna supporting the Oobardhan hill, 
1 caused the whole of the building to be cleared out, removing fropi the 
i^per room of the tower an aocnmnlation of pigeons’ dung more than four feet 
deep ; and at my suggestion tiie manidpal committee had rented the temple for 
a rupee a month to ensure its always bring kept dean and unoccupied for the 
seady inspection of visitors. As soon as I left the district the new magistrate 
veto^ this arrangement, and I suppose the place is now mice more a cattle shed. 

The amnewhat later temple of B4dh4 BaQabh has been already mentioned 
in the prerions rimptm*. It is in itself a handsome building and is fhrther of 
•perial airiutectaral interest as the last excQiple of the eariy eriectio style. 


• TlwSstli’kOsatat, vbtretttaSs!ttwBiaiiiBolwraFavlUoD,vwpiiicliaMdiMBtlwt(» 

fit af flstInttK «nt h rtlll r in mrwil rlwifB irf Bs IB 
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The ground plan is much tiie same as in the temple of Handera at Oobardhan 
and the work is of the same character, bat carried out on a larger scale. The 
nare has an eastern facade, 84 feet broad, which is in three stages, the upper 
and lower Hindu, and the one between them purely Muhammadan in character. 
The interior is a fine vaulted hall (63 ft. X 20 ft) with a double tier of open* 
ings north and south ; those in the lower story having brackets and architraves 
and those above being Muhammadan arches, as in the middle story of the front. 
These latter open into a narrow gallery with small clerestory windows looking 
on to the street Below, the three centre bays of the colonnade are open door^ 
ways, and the two at either end are occupied by the staircase that leads to the 
Upper gallery. Some of the carved panels of the stone ceiling have fallen; but 
the outer roof, a steep gable, also of stone, is as yet perfect Some trees how** 
ever have taken )*oot between the slabs and unless carefully removed must event* 
ually destroy it. The actual shrine, or cella, as also at the temple of Oobind 
Heva. was demolished by Aurangzeb and only the plinth remains, npon which a 
room has been built, which is used as a kitchen. As no mosque was ever erected 
at Brinda-ban, it is not a little strange that Mr. Fergusson in his History of 
ludlan Architecture, when speaking of this very locality, should venture to say: 
<< It does not appear proven that the Moslems did wantonly throw down the 
temples of the Hindus, except when they wanted the materials for the erection 
of iiosques or other buildings.” A thorough repair of roof, eaves and east front 
w »Uld cost Bs. 4,500, and as a typical example of architecture, the building is 
worth the outlay. A modern temple has been erected on the south side, and 
the nave of the old fabric has lonjsr been entirely disnsed. In fact this is the 
last temple in the neighbourhood in which a nave was built at all. In the 
modern style it is so completely obsolete that its distinctive name even is 
forgotten. 

These five temples form a most interesting architectural series, and if 
Mr. Fergusson had ever been able to visit Brindi-ban or to procure photographs 
of them, it is possible that he would not have found the origin of the Hindu 
sikhara such an iuscrutable mystery as he declares it to be. He conjectures that 
the external form may have been simply a constructoral necessity resulting 
from the employment internally of a very tall pointed horizontal arch, like that 
of the Treasury at Mycenee. But so far as my experience extends, no such 
arch was ever used in a Hindu temple. On the contrary, the cella, over which 
the sikhara is built, is separated from the more public part of the building by 
a solid wall pierced only by a doorway small enough to be easily closed; while 
the chamber itself is of no great height and is covered in with a vaulted ceiling, 
as to the shape of which nolhing could be learnt from a view oi tiie sikhara 
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outside; and vice versd. Thus at the great temple of Gobind Deva the central 
dome of the nave (or porch as Mr. Fergnsson very inappropriately calls it) is 
perfect; but it is impossible to determine from thence with any certainty what 
wonld have been the outline and proportions of the tower that the architeot 
proposed to raise over it 1 have no question in my own Oiind that the origin 
of the sikhara is to be found in &e Buddhist stiipa. Nor do Uetect any violent 
break in the development. The lower story of the modern temple which, though 
most commonly square, is occasionally, as in the Madan Mohan and Badhi 
Ballabh examples, an octagon, and therefore a near approach to a circle, is repre* 
sented by the masonry plinth of the relic-mound; the high curvilinear roof by 
the swelling contour of the earthen hill, and the pinnacle with its peculiar base 
by the Buddhist rails and umbrella on the top of a Dagoba. From the original 
stdpa to the temple of Parsvandth at Khajurao of the 11th century, the towers 
of Madan Mohan and Jugal Kishor at Brinda-ban of the 16th, and the temple 
of Vishveshvar at Bandras, the gradation seems to be easy and continuous. 

From a note at the foot of page 82 of his ^Cave Temples’ it appears that 
Mr. Fergnsson has been rather nettled by my exposure of his frequent inaccu- 
racies and — ^having no excuse to offer — attempts to divert attention from them 
by ridiculing the view I have here advanced as to the origin of the sikhar<L 
From the nature of the case it is simply a theory,— and whether it be right 

or wrong— in its integrity it must be incap- 
able of positive proof. He is therefore not 
bound to accept it; but it certainly is rash of 
him to maintain, as a counter-theory, that the 
Brinddban sikharae are the result of an 
attempt on the part of Hindu architects to 
assimilate with their own traditional forms 
the novel beauty of the Muhammadan dome. 
The suggestion is absurd and admits of the 
easiest refutation, nor do I for a moment sup- 
pose that Mr. Fergusson ever seriously enter- 
tained it : it is simply employed as a polemical 
diversion. The typo of an Orissan temple in 
the 6th and 7th centuries A.D,, while Bud- 
dhism was still a power In the land and long 
before the Muhammadans had ever entered 
it, is illustrated by Dr. Rajendra Ldl Mitra 
in his ^Indo-Aryans,’ by a wood-cut which is 
copied in the margin. It will be seen that the 
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general contour is identical with that of the Brind&-ban shrines : and in the 
facades of the Jain cares at GwaUar similar sikharas are everywhere to 
be seen. 

Of the smaller temples some hare been casually mentioned in connection 
with their founders. Thongh of ancient date, they have been often renewed 
and possess no special architectural merit. The same may be said of the Bengali 
temple of Sring&r Bat, near the Madan Mohan, which, however, enjoys an 
annual income of Bs. 13,500, divided among three shareholders, who each take 
the religious services for four months at a time. The village of Jah&ngirpur 
on the opposite bank of the river, including the sacred grove of Bel-ban, forms 
part of the endowment 

The temple of B&dhi D&modar has a special claim to distinction from the 
fact that it contains the ashes of Jiva, its founder, as also of his two uncles, 
the Gos&ins Bdpa and San&tan, the founders of the temple of Gobind Deva, 
who in their life*timd had expressed a wish to be buried together within its 
precincts. Their joint anniversary is celebrated in the month of Sawan, when 
the three shrines are visited by great crowds of Bengalis, who, according to 
custom, make each some small offering. The proceeds used to be divided 
between the priests of the two temples ; but in 1875, the B&dhd Ddmodar Mahant 
made an attempt to engross the whole by excluding the Gobind Deva people 
from any participation in the ceremony. The plea advanced was that they 
were renegades from Yaishnavism since the time that they had complied with 
the Jaypur Mah&rftja's order and marked their foreheads with the three horizon- 
tal lines that indicate a votary of Siva. This cxolosion ^vas naturally resented 
by the Gobind Deva Mahant, who claimed the immemorial right of free access 
to his founder’s tomb, and as there seemed cause to anticipate thac the two rival 
factions would come to blows, precautions were taken to suppress all external 
manifestations whatever, much to the chagrin of the BAdhu D&modaf claimants, 
who had prepared to signalize their triumph by a display of exceptional magni- 
ficence. 

Of the modem temples, five claim spemal notice. The first in time of erec- 
tion is the temple of Krishna Ghandrama, built about the year 1810, at a cost 
of 25 lakhs, by the wealthy Bengali E&yath, Krishna Chandra Sinh, better 
known as the Lal& Babu. It stands in a large court-yard, which is laid out, 
not very tastefully, as a garden, and is mclosed by a lofty wall of solid masonryi 
with an arched gateway at either end. The building is of quadrangular form, 
160 feet in length, with a front central compartment of three arches .and a 
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latcrnl colonnade of five bays reaching back on either side towards the cella. 
The wrknianship throughout is of excellent character, and the stone has been 
carefully selected. The two towers, or sikharas, are singularly plain, but have 
been wisely so designed that their smooth polished surface may remain nnsul* 
lied by rain and dust. 

The founder’s ancestor, Babu Murli Mohan Sinh, son of one Ear Krishna 
Sinh, was a wealthy merchant and landed proprietor at Kandi in Mnrshidabad. 
His heir, Bihari JA\ Sinh, had three sons, Bddhd Gobind, Gknga Gobind, and 
Bddbd Charan : of these, the last-named, on inheriting his share of the paternal 
estate, broke off connection with the rest of the family and has dropped out of 
sight. Radha Gobind took service under Allah Virdi Khan and Sinij-ud-daula, 
Nawabs of Murshidabad, and was by them promoted to posts of high honour. 
A rest-house for travellers and a temple of Bddhd Ballabh, which he founded, 
are still in eKistence. He died without issue, leaving his property to his brother, 
Qangii Gobind, who took a prominent part in the revision of the Bengal settle- 
ment under Lord William Bentinck, in 1828. He built a number of dhannsdldn 
for the reception of pilgrims and four temples at Bdmehandrapur in Nadiya. 
Those latter have all been washed away by the river, but the images of the gods 
were transferred to Kdudi. He also maintained several Sanskrit schools in 
Nadiyd; and distinguished himself by the extraordinary pomp w'ith which he 
celebrated his father’s obsequies, spending, moreover, every year on the anni- 
versary of his death a lakh of rupees in religious observances. Gangd Gobind’s 
son, Prdu Krishan Sinh, still further augmented his magnificent patrimony 
before it passed in succession to his son, Krishan Chandra Sinh, better known 
under the soubriquet of ^ the Ldld Babu. He held office first in Bardwdn and 
tlien in Orisa, and, when about thirty years of age, came to settle in the holy 
land of Braj. In connexion wdth his temple at Brinda-ban he founded also a 
rest-house, where a large number of pilgrims are still daily fed; the annual cost 
of the whole establishi lent being, as is stated, Bs. 22,000. He also enclosed 
the sacred tanks at lUdha-kund with handsome ghats and terraces of stone at the 
cost of a lakh. When some forty years of age, he renounced the world, and in the 
character of a Bairagi continued for two years to wander about the woods and 
plains of Braj, begging his bread from day to day till the time of hig death, which 
w'as accidentally caused by the kick of of a horse at Gobardhan.* He was 

* The following Hindi couplet is current in the diitrict with reference to the death of the two 
millionairei, the liU Bibu and F&rikh Ji 

liU Bdbn margaya, ghora doob lagi7% 

Farlkh k& kin pari; Bidhi son ko boi&e ? 
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frequently accompanied in his rambles by Mani BAm, father of the famous Seth 
Lakhmi Chand^ who also had adopted the life of an ascetic. In the coarse of 
the ten years which the Lal4 B4bu spent as a worldling in the Mathar& dis- 
trict, ho contrived to buy up all the villages most noted as places of pil^im- 
age in a manner which strikingly illustrates his hereditary capacity for busi- 
ness. The zainindars were assured that he had no pecuniary object in view, 
but only the strict preservation of the hallowed spots. Again, as in the days 
of Krishna, they would become the secluded haunts of the monkey and the 
peacock, while the former proprietors would remain undisturbed, the happy 
guardians of so many new Arcadias. Thus the wise man from the East picked 
up one estate after another at a price in every case far below the real value, 
and in some instances for a purely nominal sum. However binding his fair 
promises may have been on the conscience of the pious Babu, they wore never 
recorded on paper, and therefore are naturally ignored by his absentee descend- 
ants and their agents, from whom any appeal ad misericordiam on the part of 
the impoverished representatives of the old owners of the soil meets with very 
scant consideration. The villages which he acquired in the Mathura district 
are fifteen in number, viz., in the Kosi Pargana, Jau ; in Chhata, Nandganw, 
Bars4na, Sanket, Karhela, Garhi, and Hathiya ; and in the home pargana, 
Mathura, Jait, Maholi, and Nabi-pur ; all these, except the last, being more 
or less places of pilgrimage. To these must be added the four Oiijar villages of 
Pirpur, Gulalpur, Cliamar-garhi, and Dhf mri. For Nandganw he gave Rs. 900 ; 
for Barsdna, Bs. 600 ; for Sanket, Bs. 800 ; and for Karhela, Bs. 500 ; the annual 
revenue derived from these places being now as follows : from Nandganw, 
Bs* 6,712 ; from Bars&na Bs. 3,109 ; from Sanket, Bs. 1,642 ; and from Karhela, 
Ba* 1,900. It may also be noted that payment was invariably made in Brinda- 
ban rupees, which are worth only thirteen or fourteen anas each. The Babu 
farther purchased seventy-two villages in Aligarh and Bulandshahr from 
B4j4 Bir Sinh, Ghauhan ; but twelve of these were sold at auction in the time 
of his heir, B&bu Sri N&rayan Sinh. This latter, being a minor at his father’s 
death, remained for a time under the tutelage of his mother, the Bdni Eaithani, 
who again, on his decease, when only thirty years old, managed the estate till 
the coming of age of the two sons whom bis widows bad been specially antho- 
rized to adopt. The elder of the two, Prat&p Chandra, founded an English 
school at EAndi and a dispensary at Calcutta. He was for some time a Mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council of Bengal, receivedi from Government the title 
of Bahadur, and was enrolled as a Companion of the Star of India. He died 
in 1867, leaving four sous, Giiis-chondra (since deceased), Piiran-chandra, 
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K&nti-chatulni, mi Sarad^chandra. The younger brother, Isyaivchandrai who 
died in 1863, left an only son, Indra-chandra, who n5w enjoys half the estate, 
the other half being divided between bis three cousins. Daring their minority 
the property was under the control of the Court of Wards ; the General 
Manager being Mr. Robert Harvey of Calcutta. The gross rental of the lands 
in the ^Mathura district is Bs. 76,738, upon which the Government demand, 
including the 10 per cent, cess, is Rs. 49,496. The value of the property when 
taken in charge was estimated at Bs. 2,40,193 ; it has now increased to 
Bs. 3,80,892. 

The great temple, founded by Seths Gobind D&s and Rarlha Krishan, 
brothers of the famous millionaire Lakhmi Chand, is dedicated to Rang Jf, or 
Sri Ranga Nath, that being the special name of Vishnu most affected by 
B&mnnuja, the founder of the Sri Sampraddyo. It is built in the Madras 
style, in accordance with plans supplied by their guru, the great Sanskrit 
scholar, Swdmi Rangdchdrya, a native of that part of India.* 

The works were commenced in 1845 and completed in 1851, at a cost 
of 45 lakhs of rupees. The outer walls measi^re 773 feet in length by 440 in 
breadth, and enclose a fine tank and garden in addition to the actual temple* 
court. This latter has lofty gate-towers, or gopHtaSy covered with a profusion 
of coarse sculpture. In front of the god is erected a pillar, or dhmja sttmWuty 
of copper gilt, sixty feet in height, and also sunk some twenty-four feet more 
below the surface of the ground. This alone cost Bs. 10,000. The principal 
or western entrance of the outer court is surmounted by a pavilion, ninety- 
three feet high, constructed in the Mathurd style after the design of a native 
artist In its graceful outlines and the elegahce of its reticulated tracery, it 
presents a striking contrast to the heavy and misshapen masses of the Madras 
Gopura, which rises immediately in front of it. A little to one side of the 
entrance is a detached shed, in which the god’s mthy or carriage, is kept. It 
is an enormous wooden tower in several stages, with monstrous effigies at the 


* He tranilated some of Ramlnaje^e works from the language of Southern India into 
Sanskrit, and was also the autlior of two polemical treatises in defence of the ortliotloxy of 
VaishnaTiam. The Sr^t ia a pamphlet entitled Durjana^kari-panchanana, which was written 
sa an answer to eight queaiiona propounded for aoiutidn by the SaiVite Pandits of Jaypur. The 
Mah&rlja,not being convinced, had a rejoinder published under the name of Sajjana-mano- 
nuranjaua, which elicited a more elaborate work from the Swami, called Vy^moba-vidraranam, 
In which he brought together a great number of texts from the oauonical Scriptures of the 
Hindus in support uf his own viewa and in refutation of those of hia opponents. He died on 
theSSthof March, 1874. 
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corners, and is brought out only once a year in the month of Ghait during the 
festival of the Brahmotsav. The mela lasts for ten days, on each of which the 
god is taken in state from the temple along the road, a distance of 690 yards, 
to a garden where a pavilion has been erected for his reception. The proces- 
sion is always attended with torches, music, and incense, and some military 
display contributed by the B&jd of Bharatpur. On the day when the rath is 
used, the image, composed of the eight metals, is seated in the centre of the car, 
with attendant Br&hmans standing on eiiher side to fan it with chauriea, Each 
of the Seths, with the rest of the throng, gives an occasional hand to the ropes by 
which the ponderous machine is drawn ; and by dint of much exertion, the 
distance is ordinarily accomplished in the space of about two and-o-half hours. 
On the evening of the following day there is a grand display of fire-works, to 
which all the European residents of the station are invited, and which attracts 
a large crowd of natives from the country round about. On other days when 
the rath is not brought out, the god has a wide choice of vehicles, being borne 
now on a palki, a richly gilt ^ tabernacle* (punyorkothij^ a throne {sinhdsan), or 
a tree, either the kadamb, or the tree of Paradise {kalpa^'riksha); now on 
some demi-god, as the sun or the moon, Ganira, Hanum&n, or Sesha ; now 
again on some animal, as a horse, an elephant, a lion, a swan, or the fabulous 
eight-footed Sarahha. The ordinary cost of one of these celebrations is about 
Bs« 5,000, while the annual expenses of the whole establishment amount to no 
less than Rs, 57,000, the largest item in that total being Rs. 30,000 for the bhoff 
or food, which after being presented to the god is then consumed by the priests 
or given away in charity. Every day 500 of the Sri Vaishnava sect are fed 
at the temple, and every moining up to ten o’clock a dole of flour is given to 
anyone of any denomination who chooses to apply for it. 

The endowment consists of thirty-three villages, yielding a gross income 
of Rs. 1,17,000, on which the Government demand amounts to Rs. 64,000. 
Of the thirty-three villages, thirteen, including one quarter of Brinda-ban, are 
in the Mathura, and twenty in the Agra district. The votive- offerings amount 
on an average to Rs. 2,000 a year, and there is further a sum invested in the 
funds which yields in annual interest as much as Rs. 11,800. In 1868, the 
whole estate was transferred by the Swami — ^the deed of transfer bearing a 
stamp of Rs. 2,000— to a committee of management, who on his death were 
bound to appoint a successor. This arrangement was necessitated by the bad 
conduct of his son Sriniv&sacharya— named according to family custom after 
the grandfather — who, far from being a scholar like his father, is barely edu- 
cated up to the ordinary level of his pountrymen : while his profligacy is open 
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and notorious. Immorality and priestly dignity, it is true, are not universally 
accounted as incompatible qualities ; but the scandal in his case is augmented 
by the ceremonial pollution he incurs from his habit of familiar intercourse 
with the lowest classes of the people, while his reckless extravagance knows 
no bounds. Since his father’s death he receives a fixed allowance for his 
maintenance ; but another Guru has been brought up from Madras to conduct 
the temple services, and the estate is entirely under the control of the commit- 
tee. This consists of six members, of whom the most active is Seth Nkrayau 
Das. He is also appointed general attorney for the trustees, and all the temple 
property, valued at about 20 lakhs, is entered in his name. Since the new 
arrangement, there has been no falling off in the splendour of the festivals or 
in the liberality with which the different charities are maintained, while at the 
same time the estate has been improved and the cost of establishment reduced. 

Of the villages that form the endowment, three in Mah&ban and two in 
Jalesar were conferred on the temple by H&ja Man Sinh of Jaypur. Though 
the lawful heir to the throne, he never took his seat upon it. He was the 
posthumous son of Raja Pritlii Sinh, on whose death, in 1779 A. D , the surviv- 
ing brother, Prat&p Sinh, claimed the succession. The nephew’s right was sub- 
sequently upheld by Daulat Bao Sindhia, but the young prince was devoted 
to letters and religion, and on being assured of an annual income of Bs. 30,000, 
he gladly relinquished the royal title and retired to Brinda-ban. Here be spent 
the remainder of bis days in the practice of the most rigid austerities, till death 
overtook him at the age of 70, in 1848. For 27 years ho had remained sitting 
cross-legged in one position, never moving from his seat but once a week when 
nature compelled him to vrithdraw. Five days before his death he predicted 
his coming end and solemnly bequeathed to the Seth the care of his old ser- 
vants ; one of whom, Lakshmi Narayan Byds, was manager of the temple estate, 
till his death in 1874. 

If the effect of the Seths’ lavish endowment is impaired by the ill-judged 
adoption of a foreign style of architecture, still more is this error apparent in 
the temple of B&dha Baman, completed within the last few years. The founder 
is Siih Kundon Lai, of Lakhnau, who has built on a design suggested by the 
modem secular buildings of that city. The principal entrance .to the court- 
yard is, in a grandiose way, decidedly effective; and the temple itself is con- 
structed of the most costly materials and fronted with a colonnade of spiral 
marble pillars, each shaft being of a single piece, which though rather too 
attenuated are unquestionably elegant The mechanical execution is also good; 
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but all is rendered of no avail by the abominable taste of the design. The 
facade with its uncouth pediment, flanked by sprawling monsters, and its row 
of life*siz6 female figures in meretricious, but at the same time most ungrace* 
ful, attitudes, resembles nothing so much as a disreputable London casino : 
a severe, though doubtless unintended, satire, on the part of the architect, on the 
character of the divinity to whom it is consecrated. Ten lakhs of rupees are 
said to have been wasted on its construction.* 

In striking contrast to this tasteless edifice is the temple of Radha 
Indra Kishor, built by Rani Indrajit Kunvar, widow of Het K&m, Brahman 
zamindar, of Tikari by Gaya. It was six years in building, and was completed 
at the end of 1871. It is a square of seventy feet divided into three aisles of 
five bays each, with a fourth space of equal dimensions for the reception of the 
god. The sikhara is surmounted with a copper kalas, or finial. heavily gilt, 
which alone cost Bs. 5,000. The piers are composed of four conjoined pillars, 
each shaft being a single piece of stone, brought from tlie Pah&rpur quarry in 
Bharatpur territory. The building is raised on a high and enriched plinth, 
and the entire design is singularly light and graceful. Its cost has been three 
lakhs. 

The temple of R&dh& Gop&l, built by the Malduija of Gwaliar nnder the 
direction of his guru Brahmachari Qiridhari D4s, is also entitled to some special 
notice. The interior is an exact counterpart of an Italian church and would be an 
excellent model for our architects to follow, since it secures to perfection both 
free ventilation and a softened light. It consists of a nave 58 feet long, with 
four aisles, two on either side, a sacraium 21 feet in depth and a narthex of the 
same dimensions at the entrance. The outer aisles of the nave, instead of being 
closed in with solid walls, have open arches stopped only with wooden bars ; and 
the tier of windows above gives on to a balcony and verandah. Thus any glare 
of light is impossible. The building was opened for religions service in 1860, 
and as it stands has cost four lakhs of rupees. The e.xterior has a mean and nn* 
sightly appearance, which might be obviated by the substitution of reticulated 
stone tracery for the wooden bars of the outer arches below and a more sub- 
stantial balcony and verandah in lieu of the present ricketty erection above. An 
entrance gateway is now being added. 

* In imitation of the bad ezamplo thus aet, a new temple dedicated to Bidhi Gop&I waa bnill 
in 1873 by Lala Braj Kisbor, a wealthy resident of Sh6bjah£npur, where he It district treasurer. 
It has a long frontage facing one of the principal atreets, with a continuous balcony to the upper 
itoiy, in which each pillar is a clumsily carved atone figure of a Sukhi^ or * dancing girl.’ 
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There are in Brind&-ban no secular buildings of any great antiquity. The 
oldest is the courts or Ohera, as it is called, of Saw4i Jay Sinh, the founder 
of Jaypur, who made Briuda-ban an occasional residence daring the time 
that he was Qovemor of the Province of Agra (1721-1728). It is a large 
walled enclosure with a pavilion at one end, consisting of two aisles divided into 
five bays by piers of coupled columns of red sandstone. The river front of the 
town has a succession of ghats reaching for a distance of about a mile and a-half. 
Their beauty has been greatly marred by the religious mendicants who have 
taken possession of all the graceful stone kiosques and utilized them for cooking- 
places, blocking up the arches with mud walls and blackening the carved work 
with the smoke of their fires. I cleared out a great many, but left the task 
unfinished. The one highest up the stream is the Kali-mardan Ghat with tho 
ktidamb tree from which Krishna plunged into the water to encounter the great 
serpent Kaliya ; and the lowest at the other end is Kesi Ghat, where he slew the 
(■qiiiiie demon of that name. Near the latter are two handsome niansious huilt 
by the Uunis KIshori and Lachhmi, consorts of Ranjit Sinh and Randhir Sinh, 
two successive IVijus of Bharatpiir. lu both the arrangement is identical 
with that of a mediaeval college, carried out on a miniature scale, but with 
extreme elaboration of detiiil. The buildings are disposed in the form 
of a quadrangle, with an enriched gateway in the centre of one front and 
opposite it the chapel, of more imposing elevation than the ordinary domestic 
apsirtiiients, which constitute the two flanks of the square. In Rani Lachhmi’s 
htnj (such being the distinctive name fora building of this character), the temple 
front is a very ricli and graceful composition. It has a colonnade of five arches 
standing on a high plinth, which, like every part of the wall surface, is covered 
vvith the most delicate curving and is shaded above by unusually broad eaves 
which luive a wavy pattern on their under-surface and are supported on hold 
brackets. Tho work of the elder Rani is of much plainer character ; and a third 
ktmj, which stands a little lower down the river, close to the temple of Dhir 
Samir,* built by Thakur Badan Sinh, the father of Siiraj Mall, the first of the 
Bkirafpur Rajivs, though large, has no architectural pretensions whatever^ The 
most striking of the whole series is, however, the Ganga Mohan Kunj, built in 

* In eTplannthm of the title of this temple, which means literally soft breeze/ take the 
following line from the Gita Gobiuua of Jayaileva 

Dhira-»amue XuinmuMre vanaU vane vana-mdlif 
which may be thus translate.!— 

He is waiting, 6ower-begarlanded, beneath the forest trees, 

Where cool across the Japiuui steals the soft delicious breeze. 
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the next generation by Gangil, Suraj Mairs Rani. The river front, which is 
all that was ever completed, has a high and massive basement story, which on 
the land side, as seen from the interior of the court, becomes a mere plinth for 
the support of a majestic double cloister with broad and lofty arch and massive 
clustered pier. The style is precisely the same as that which prevails in the 
Garden Palace at Dig, a work of the same chief ; who, however rude and un- 
cultured himself, appears to have been able to appreciate and command the ser- 
vices of the highest available talent whether in the arts of war or peace. His son, 
Ratn Sinh, would seem to have inherited his father’s architectural proclivities, for 
he had commenced what promised to be a very large and handsome mausoleum 
for the reception of his own funeral ashes, but died before the work had advanced 
beyond the first story. This is in one of the largo gardens outside the town 
beyond the Madan Mohan temple, and has not been touched since his 
death. 

A few years ago the town was exceedingly dirty and ill kept, but this state 
of things ceased from the introduction of a municipality. The conservancy 
arrangements are now of a most satisfactory character, and all the streets of any 
importance have been either paved or metalled. This unambitious, but most 
essential, work has, up to the present time, absorbed almost all the surplus in- 
come ; the only exception being a. house, intended to serve both for muni- 
cipal meetings and also for the reception of European visitors, which 
I had not quite completed at the time of my transfer. It is in Indian style 
with carved stone pillars and arches to the verandahs and pierced tracery in 
the windows. As the ground about it had also been taken up for a garden, 
the whole would have formed a conspicuous ornament to the official quarter of 
the town, where all the other buildings are on the conventional and singularly 
prosaic D. P. W. typo. Education, as conducted on European principles, has 
never made much way in the town, in spite of the efforts of the committee to 
promote it by the establishment of schools of different grades. Some of those 
have been closed altogether. The Tahsili school, completed in 1868 at a cost of 
Rs. 3,710, which included a donation of Rs. 500 from Svi'dmi Rangacharya, the 
head of the Seth’s temple, still continues and has a room also for some anglo-vcr- 
nacular classes; but the number of pupils, through variable, is never very large. 
The children find it more lucrative and amusing to hang about the tcinjiles and 
act as guides to the pilgrims and sight-seers. The dispensary, also opened in 
1868, cost the small sum of only Rs. 1,943 ; but as yet it has no accommo- 
dation for in-door patients. As such a large number of people come to Brinda- 
ban simply for the sake of dying there, while of the resident population nearly 
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one-half are professed celibates, the proportion of births to deaths is almost in 
inverse ratio to that which prevails elsewhere ; a circumstance which might well 
startle any one who was unacquainted with the exceptional character of the loca- 
lity. The population by the recent census was 21,467, of whom 794 only were 
Muhammadans. The municipal income for the year 1871-72 was Bs. 17,549, 
and this may be regarded as a fair average. Of this sum Bs. 16,666 were derived 
from octroi collections ; the tax on articles of food alone amounting to Bs. 13,248. 
These figures indicate very clearly, what might also be inferred from the preced- 
ing sketch, that there is no local trade or manufacture, and that the town is 
maintained entirely by its temples and religious reputation. There was a mint 
{Tahdl) established here by Daulat Bao Sindhia, in 1786, whence the name of 
the street called the Taksal-wali-Gali. When the J4ts were in possession of 
the country, they transferred it to Bharatpur, where what are called Brinda- 
bani rupees are still coined. They are especially used at weddings, and when 
there are many such festivities going on, the coin is sometimes valued at as 
much as 13 anas, but ordinarily sells for 12. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER IX. 

I. — Calendar of Local Festivals at BrindX-ban. 

Chait Sudi {April 1 — 15). 

1. Cliait Sudi 3. — Gangaur; adoration of Ganpati and Ganri. In the 
older Sanskrit calendars tliis day is generally named Saubhagya Sayana, and 
is appropriated to a special devotion in honour of the goddess Aruudhati, 
which is recommended to bo practised by all women who desire to lead a happy 
married life and escape the carse of early widowhood. At the present day 
the oblations to Gauri are accompanied by the repetition of the following un- 
couth formula, in commemoration of a Rani of Udaypur, who, after enjoying 
a life of the utmost domestic felicity, had the further happiness of dying at the 
same moment as her husband 

% |[RT wflE «RTfe3RT ^ felTSRT ^ 

>nn ^ ^ f^i i 

2. Chait Sudi 9. — R^m Navami. Rama's birthday. 

3. Chait Stidi 11. — Phdl dol. 

BaUdkh (April— 3fay). 

4. Baisakh Sudi 3.— Akhay Tij. Among agriculturists, the day for set- 
tling the accounts of the past harvest. Visits are paid to the image of Bihari, 
which on this festival only has the whole body exposed. The ceremony is hence 
called ^Chandan baga k& darsan,' as the idol, though besmeared with sandal wood 
{chandanjy has no clothing [hdga). The temple bhog on this day consists exclu- 
sively of kakria (a kind of cucumber), ddi, and a mash made of wheat, barley, 
and ehand ground up and mixed with sugar and ghi. 

5. Baiadkk Sudi. 9— Janaki Navami. Held at Akrur. Sit&’s birthday. 

6. Baisakh Sudi 10. — Hit ji kd utsav: at the Ras Mandal. Anniversary 
of the birth of the Gosain Hari Vans. 

7. Baisakh Sudi 14. — Narsinh avatar. 

Jeth {Mag — June)^ 

8. Jeth Badi 2. — Perambulation, called Ban bihur ka parikrama. The 
distance travel sed is between five and six miles, each pilgrim starting from the 
point which happens to be most convenient. 
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9. Jeth Badi 5.— The same, but at night 

10. Jeth Badi 11. — B&s Mandal. 

11. Jeth Sudi 5.-— Jal Jatra. 

On the full moon of Jeth, Gaj-graha H mela; representation of a fight 
between an elephant and a crocodile in the tank at the back of the Seth’s 
temple. 

Asdrh (June-^July), 

12. Asdrh Sudi 2. — Rath Jatra. The god’s collation, or bhoy^ consists od 
this day only of mangoes, jdman fruit and chand. 

13. Asdrh full moon.— Dhio dhio k& mela at Madan Mohan, followed by 
the Pavan Pariksha. 

Srdvan {July*-^Attgust)» 

14. Srdvan Badi 5. — B&dh& Raman Ji k& dhio dhio. Mourning for the 
death of Gosdin Gop&l Bhatt, the founder of the temple. 

15. Srdvan Badi S.'^-Gokulanand k& dhio dhio. Mourning for the death 
of Gosdin Gokulanand. 

16. Srdvan Sudi 3.— Hindol, or Jhiil-jatra. Springing festival. 

17. Srdvan Sudi 9.— Fair at the Brahm Kund. 

18. Srdvan Sudi 11. — Payitra*dharan, or presentation of Brahmanical 
threads. 

19. Srdvan full moon. — Fair at the Gyan-gudari. 

Bhddon {August — September.) 

20. Bhddon Badi 8.— Janni Ashtami. Krishna’s birthday. 

21. Bhddon Badi 9. — Climbing a greasy pole, which is set up outside the 
temple of Kang Ji, with a dhoti, a lota, five sers of sweetmeats, and Ks. 5 on the 
top, for the man who can succeed in getting them. This takes place in the after- 
room. In the evening, the Nandotsav, or festival in honoui* of Nanda, is 
held at the Sringir-bat, and continued through the night with music and 
dancing. 

22. Bhddon Sudi 8. — ^B&dh& Ashtami. Budhd’s birthday. A large 
assemblage also at the Mauni Das ki tatti by the Nidh-ban, in honour of a saint 
who kept a vow of perpetual silence. 

23. Bhddon Sudi 11.*-* Jal Jholni mela, or Karwatni, ^ the turning of the 
god’ in his four months’ sleep. 
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Kmir {September — Octcber). 

24. Kiivdr Badi 11. — Festival of the Sanjhi, lasting for five days ; and 
mela at the Brahm kand. 

25. Kuvdr Sudi 1. — Dan L{I& at the Qyan«gudari and mela of the Kalpa- 
vriksha. 

26. Kuvdr Sudi 10. — The Dasahara. Commemoration of Kama’s ooaquest 
of Lank&. 

27. Kuvdr Sudi 11. — Perambulation. 

Kdrtik {October — Novetnber), 

28. Kdrtik new moon. — Dipotsav, or festival of lamps. 

29. Kdrtik Sudi 1. — Anna ktit, as at Gobarihan. 

30. Kdrtik Sudi 8. — Perambulation and Go-charan. 

31. Kdrtik Sudi 12. — Festival of the Dav&nal, or forest-conflagration. 

32. Kdrtik Sudi 13. — Festival of Kesi Danav. 

33. Kdrtik Sudi 14.— N&g-lila : at the Kali-mardan Ghat with procession 
of boats. 

34. Kdrtik full moon.— Fair at Bhat-rond. 

A^ahn {November — December). 

35. Agahn Badi 1.— Byahle-k4-mcla, or marriage feast, at the R4s 
Mandal and Chain Ghat. 

36. Agahn Badi 3.— Bim 1114. 

37. Agahn full moon. — Dau ji-ka-mela, in honour of Balaram. 

38. Agahn Sadi 5.— Bihari janmotsav, or birth of Bihari ; also the Bha- 
rat-milap. 

Pda {December— January). 

39. Pds Sudi 5 to 11. — Dhanur-mas otsav, observed at the Sethi*’ temple 
with processions issuing from the Vaikunth gate ; ‘ Dhanur’ being the sign 
Sagittarius. Throughout the month distribution oikhichri (pulse and rice) is 
made at the temple of Radha Baliabh. 

Mdgli {January — February). 

40. Mdgh Sudi 5. — Basantotsav. The spring festival 

41. Phdlgun Badi 11.-— Festival at the Man-sarovar. 
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Phdigun {February — March). 

42. Phdlgun Sudi ll.^FhuI dol 

43. PhAlgun full moon.— The Holi or CamivaL 

Chait Badi [March \bth to 31«0' 

44. Chait Badi 1 . — Dhurcndi or sprinkling of the Holi*powdcr, and Dol jitro. 

45. Chaii Badi 5. — Kali dahan and phul dol. 

46. Brahmotsav. Festival at the Seth’s temple, beginning Chait Badi 2 
and lasting ten days. 


II.— List of Rivbr-side 

1 Mndan Ter Ghat, built by Pandit 

Moti Lai. 

2 Rani-gol Ghdt, built by the Gosain 

of the temple of Bihari Ji. 

3 Kuli-daha Gnat, built by Holkar 

Rao. 

4 Go|)ul Ghdt, built by Madan Pdl, 

lUja of Kurauli. 

5 Kdbhawala Ghat, built by Raja 

llira Sinh of Nubha. 

6 Praskandan Ghat, re-built by 

Gosains of temple of Madan 
Mohan, 

7 Siiraj Gluit. 

8 Koriya Ghat, said to be named 

after certain Gosains from Kol. 

9 Jugal Ghdt, built by Hari Das and 

Gobiiid Das, Thakurs. 

10 Dhusar Ghdt. 

11 Naya Ghat, built by Gosain Bha- 

jan Lsil. 

12 Sriji Gliut, built by Rdja of Jay- 

pur. 

13 Bituir Ghdt, built by Appa Ram 

from the Dakhin. 

14 Dhurawdra Ghdt, built by Rdjd 

Bandlur Siub of Dlnira. 

15 Ndgari Das. 

IS Bhim Ghdt, built by the Raid of 
Kota. ^ 

17 Andha the dark or covered) 
Gbdt, built by Rdjd Man of 
Jaypur, 


GhXts at BrindX-ban. 

18 Tehri\\'ar«a Ghdt, built by the Rdjd 

of Tchri. 

19 Imla Ghdt. 

20 Bardwdn Ghdt, built by a Raja of 

Bardwdn. 

21 Barwdra Ghat. 

22 Rdnawat Ghdt, built by tlie Rdna 

of U day pur. 

23 Siugdr Ghdt, built by the Gosdin 

of the temple of Singdr- 
bat. 

24 Ganga Mohan Ghdt, built by 

Ganga, Rani of Suraj Mall, of 
Bliaratpur. 

25 Gobind Ghdt, built by Rdjd Man 

of Jaypur. 

26 Hiinmat Bahadur’s Ghdt, built by 

Gosdin Himmat Bahadur (see 
Chaprer XI.) 

27 Chir Ghdt or Chain Ghdt, built by 

Malhdr Bdo, Holkar. 

28 Hanumdn Ghdt, built by Sawdi 

Jay Sinh of Jaypur. 

29 Bhaunra Ghdt, built by Sawdi Jay 

Sinh of Jaypur. 

30 Kishor Rdnl’s Ghdt, built by Eis- 

hori, Rdni of Sdraj Mall, of 
Bharatpur. 

31 Pandawdra Ghdt, built by Chau- 

dhari Jaganndth, of Lakh- 
nan. 

32 Eesi Ghdt, built by the Bharatpur 

Bdni| Lachhmi. 
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III.— ]Nambs of Mahallas, OB 

1 Gy&a Gudari. 

2 Gopesvar Mah&deva. 

3 Bansi-bat. 

4 Gopinath Bugh. 

5 Bazar Gopiuath. 

6 Brahm-kund. 

7 BadM Nivas. 

8 Kesi Ghat. 

0 Rodhu Baman. 

10 Nidh-ban. 

11 Pathar-pura. 

12 Nagara Gcpinatb. 

13 Ghera GopinatL 

14 Nagara Gopal. 

15 Chir Ghat. 

Id IVlandi Darwdza. 

17 Ghera Gobind Ji. 

18 Nagara Gobind Ji, 

19 Gali Taksar. 

20 Rain Ji Dwnra. 

21 Bazar Kanthiwara sellers of 

rosaries and necldacos). 

22 Sewa Kunj. 

23 Kunj Gali. 

Vi Byas ka Ghera. 

25 Singar-bat. 

26 Ras Mandal. 

27 Kishor-pura. 

28 Dhobiw4ri Gali. 

29 Rangi Lai ki Gali. 

30 Sukhan Mata Gali street of 

dried-up small-pox), 

31 Parana Shahr (i.e., old town). 

32 L&riawara Gali. 

33 Gabdua ki Gali. 


City Quartebs at BrindX-ban. 

34 Gobardhan Darwiiza. 

35 Ahir-para. 

36 Dusait (the name, it is said, of a 

sub-division of the Sanddh 
tribe). 

37 Mahalla Barwara (from the number 

of bar trees). 

38 Ghera Madan Mohan. 

39 Bihari-pura. 

40 Purohit-wara. 

41 Mani-para. 

42 Gautam-para. 

43 Ath-khainba. 

44 Gobind bagh. 

45 Loi Bazar, (the blanket mart).* 

46 Rctiya Bazar. 

47 Ban-khandi Mahddeva. 

48 Chhipi ki Gali. 

49 Raewari Gali (occupied by Bhats, 

or bards, who are always distin- 
guished by the title H4e). 

50 Biindele ka Bagh. Bundela is the 

I god propitiated in time of cholera. 

Ho is always represented as 
riding on a horse. When small- 
pox, the twin scourge of India, 
is raging, an ass is the animal 
to wliich offerings arc made. 

51 Mathura Darwaza. 

52 Ghera Sawai Jay Sinh. 

53 Dhir Samir. 

54 Mauni Das ki tatti. 

55 Gahvar-ban, 

56 Gobind kuncL 

57 Rddhd Bagh. 


* There is a large sale of Loi, or country blanketing, at Brinds«ban. The material ia 
imported chiefly from Marwir and Bikaner in an old and worn condition, but U worked up 
again so thoroughly that natives count it as good as new. 



C H A P T E R X. 

mahX-ban, goeul, and baladeva. 

The town of Mah^-ban-— popnlalion 6,182 — h some five or six miles from 
Matlmr&, lower down the stream and on the opposite bank of the Jamana. 
Thongh the country in its neighbourhood is now singularly bare, the name 
indicates that it must at one time have been densely wooded ; and so late as the 
year 1634 A,D. we find the Emperor Shahjahan ordering a hunt there and 
killing four tigers. It stands a little inland, about a mile distant from Gokul ; 
which latter place has appropriated the more fhmous name, though it is in 
reality only the water-side suburb of the ancient town. This is clearly indicated 
by the fact that all the traditional sites of Krishna’s adventures, described in 
the Purdnas as having taken place at Gokul, are shown at Mah4-ban ; while the 
Gokul temples are essentially modern in all their associations : whatever celebrity 
they possess is derived from their having been founded by the descendants of 
Vallabha-ch&rya, the great heresiarch of the sixteenth century. The existence 
of Gokul as a distinct town was no doubt long antecedent to its religious 
aggrandizement, and probably dates from the time when the old Hindu foii 
was occupied by a Muhammadan garrison and the Hindus expelled beyond its 
immediate precincts. 

Taking, then, Mshd-ban as equivalent to the Gokul of Sanskrit literature, 
the connection between it and Mathura has always been of a most intimate 
character. For, according to the legend, Krishna was bom at the one and 
cradled at the other. Both, too, make their first appearance in history together 
and under most unfortunate circumstances, having been sacked by Mahmud of 
Ghazni in the year 1017 A.D. From the effects of this catastrophe it would 
seem that Mah4-ban was never able to recover itself. It is casually mentioned 
in connection with the year 1234 A.D., by Minh4j-i-Sir4j, a contemporary 
writer, as one of the gathering places for the imperial army sent by Shams-ud- 
din against Kalanjar; and the Emperor Babar, in hb memoirs, incidentally 
refers to it, as if it were a place of some importance still, in the year 1526 A.D. ; 
but the name occurs in the pages of no other chronicle ; and at the present day, 
though it is the seat of a tahsili, it can scarcely be called more than a consider- 
able village. Within the last few years, one or two large and handsome private 
residences have been built, with fronts of carved stone in the Mathura style ; 
but the temples are all exceedingly mean and of no antiquity. The largest and 
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also the most sacred is that dedicated to Uathui&-n&tb) virhich boasts of a 
pyramidal tower, or rikhara^ of some height and bulk, bat constnicted only of 
brick and plaster. The Brihman in charge used to enjoy an endowment of 
Rs. 2 a day, the gift of Sindhia, but this has long lapsed. There are two ether 
small shrines of some interest: in the one, the demon Trin&vart is represented 
as a pair of enormous wings overhanging the infant god; the other bears the 
dedication of Mah& Mall Bae, * the great champion prince,’ a title given to 
Krishna after bis discomfiture of tt e various evil spirits sent against him by 
Kansa. * 

Great part of the town is occupied by a high hill, partly natural and partly 
artificial, extending over more than 100 bighas of land, where stood the old 
fort.* This is said to have been built by the same B&n& Katehia of Mew^ to 
whom is also ascribed the fort at Jalesar. According to a tradition current in 
the Main-puri district, he had been driven from his own country by an invasion 
of the Muhammadans, and took refuge with the B&jd of Mah4»ban, by name 
Digp&l, whose daughter his son, Kinh Kunvar, subsequently married and by 
her became the ancestor of the tribe of Pbatak Ahirs. It would seem that, on 
the death of his father-in-law, he succeeded to his dominions ; for he made a 
grant of the whole of the township of Maha-ban to his Purohits, or family 
priests, who were Sanadh Br&hmans, of the Pai&sar clan. Their descendants 
bear the distinctive title of Ghaudhari, and still own two shares in MahA-ban, 
called Thok Chaudhariyan. The fort was recovered by the Muhammadans in the 
reign of AlA-ud-din, by Sufi Yahya of Mashhad, who introduced himself and a 
party of soldiers inside the walls in litters, disguised as Hindu ladies who wished 
to visit the shrines of Sy&m LalA and Bohini. The Rdna was killed, and one- 
third of the town was granted by the sovereign to Saiyid Yahya. This sharef 


* With the exception of the kHa, or keep, the rest of the hill Is known ae the Aot 
t The dirision of proprietary rights in Mahk-bsn is of veir perplexing character, the 


I several shoree being ▼sry different in extent from what their 
total area is 6,529 bighas ind 10 biswss, distributed as follows t— 
The 11 biswa Thok Ghandhariydn m 
The 9 ditto ditto 
The Thok SaiyidSt 

Free lands resumed by Government ... 

Common land ... ... ..• m 

Total 


seem to indicate. The 
Bighas. Bis. 

1,397 10 
708 4 

670 19 
1,760 4 

9,107 13 

6,599 10. 


One*thicd of the profits of the common land goes to the Saiyids ; the remaining two-thirds 
are then again sub-divided into three, of which one part goes to the 9 biswa thok and two to 
the 11 hiswas. 
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is still called Thok Saiyidat, and is owned by his descendants ; the present head 
of the family being Sardar Ali, who officiated for a time as a Tahsildar in the 
Mainpuri district. The place where his great ancestor was buried is shown at 
the back of the Chhatthi Palna, but is unmarked by any monument. 

The story as told in different localities is so identical in all its main features 
that it may reasonably be accepted as based on fact ; but it is difficult to deter* 
mine an exact date for the event, or decide which of the Sissodia Princes of 
Chitor is intended by the personage styled ‘ the Banfi, Katehra.’ Still, though 
certainty is unattainable, a conjectural date may be assigned with some amount 
of probability ; for as the Band Katehra is represented as still living at the time 
when the fort of Malui-ban was recovered by Ala-ud-din, his flight from his 
own country cannot have occurred very long previously, and may plausibly 
be connected with Ala-nd-din’s memorable sack of Chitor, which took place in 
the year 1303. If so, he can scarcely have been more than a cadet of the 
royal line ; for, according to accepted tradition, the actual Riind of Mewar and 
all his family had perished in the siege, with the exception only of the second 
son and his infant nephew, Hamir, the heir to the throne, who eventually not 
only recovered the ancient capital of his forefathers, but made it the centre of 
a far wider dominion than had ever previously acknowledged the Sissodia rule. 
The stratagem of introducing armed men disguised as women in closed litters 
into the heart of the enemy’s camp had been successfully practised against Ala- 
ud-din himself after a former siege of Chitor, and had resulted in the escape of 
the captured R^a. This may have suggested the adoption of the same expedi- 
ent at Maha-ban, either in fact to the Sufi, who is said to have carried it into 
execution, or to the local legend-monger, who has used it as an embellishment 
to his narrative. 

The shrine of Syam Laid, to which allusion has been made above, still 
exists as a mean little cell, perched on the highest point of the fortifications on 
the side where they overlook the Jamund. It is believed to mark the spot where 
Jasoda gave birth to Maya, or Joga-nidra, substituted by Vasudeva for the in- 
fant Krishna, But by far the most interesting building is a covered court 
called Nanda’s Palace, or more commonly the Assl-Khamba, the eighty 
pillars. In its present form is was erected by the Muhammadans in the time of 
Aurangzcb out of older materials, to serve as a mosque, and as it now stands, 
it is divided, by five rows of sixteen pillars each, into four aisles, or rather into 
a centre and two narrower side aisles, with one broad outer cloister. The 
external pillars of this outer cloister are each of one massive shaft, cut into many 
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narrow facets, with two horizontal bands of carving : the capital* are decorated 
either with grotesque heads or the nsnal fonr sqnat figures. The pillars of the 
inner aisles vary much in design, some being exceedingly plain and others as 
richly ornamented with profuse and often graceful arabesques. Three of the 
more elaborate are called respectiTely the Safya, Treta and Dw&par Yog ; while 
the name of the Kali Tug is given to another somewhat plainer. All these 
interior pillars, however, agree in consisting as it were of two short columns set 
one upon the other. The style is precisely similar to that of the Hindu 
colonnades by the Entb Minhr at Delhi ; and both works may reasonably be 
referred to about the same age. As is it probable that tiie latter were not 
built in the years immediatdy preceding the fall of Delhi in n94, so also it 
would seem that the columns at Mah&>ban must have been sculptured before the 
assault of Mahmud in 1017 ; for after that date ihe place was too insignificant 
to be selected as the site of any elaborate edifice. Thus, Mr. Feignsson’s con- 
jecture is confirmed, that the Delhi pillars are to be ascribed to the ninth or 
tenth century. He doubts whether the cloister there now stands as originally 
arranged by the Hindus, or whether it had been taken down and re-arranged 
by the conquerors ; but concludes as most probable that the former was the case, 
and that it was an open colonnade surrounding the palace of Piilhi Raj. “ If 
so,” he adds, “ it is the only instance known of Hindu pillars being left undis- 
turbed.” General Cunningham differs fron this conclusion, and considers it 
utterly incredible that any architect, designing an original building and wishing 
to obtun height, should have recourse to such a rude expedient as constructing 
two distinct pilltnrs, and then, without any disguise, piling up one on the top of 
the other. But such a design, however strange according to mod<»n did 
not, it is clear, offend the taste of the old MahA-ban architects, since we find 
them copying it for decorative purposes even when there was no constmctural 
necessity for it. Thus some of the inner columns are really monnlit hf^ and yet 
they have all the appearance being in two pieces. 

A good illustration of this Hindu fancy for broken {dllars may bo seen at 
Hoh-jhil, a town across the Ganges in the extreme north of the district Here 
also is a Muhammadan dargah, constructed out of the wreck of a Hindu temple. 
The pillars, twenty in number, are very simple in character, but exceptional in 
two respects ; first, as being all of uniform design, which is quite anomalous 
in Hindu architecture ; secondly, as being, though of fair height, each cut out 
of a single piece of etone. The only decoration on the otherwise plain shaft 
consists of four deep scroU-shaped notches half-way between the base and 
capital ; the result of which is to make each column appear as if it were in 
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The ex|>huiation is obvions. In earlier days, when large blocks 
of stone were difficult to procure, there was also lack of sufficient art to con- 
ceal tte unavoidable join in tike stmctnre. In course of time the eye became 
aocustooMdto the defect, and eventually required its apparent introduction 
even where it did not really exisi A similar conservatism may be traced 
in the art history of every nation, and more especially in relipons art In 
breakii^; up his columns into two pieces, and thus perpetuating, as a decora- 
tion, what in its origin had been a ngnal defect, the Hindu architect was 
unconsciously influenced by the same motive as the Greek, who to the very 
last continued to introduce, as prominent features in his temple facades, the 
metopes and triglyphs whidh had been necessities in the days of wooden con- 
struction, but had become unmeaning when repeated in stone. 

The two ancient Brahmanical temples on the Gwaliar rock, commonly 
known as the Sks Bahn, illustrate still more remarkably than the Noh-jhil dar- 
g&h the way in which what was originally a oonstmctnral make-shift has subse- 
quently been adopted as a permanent architectural feature. In the larger of 
these two buildings the interior of the spamons nave is disfigured by four enor- 
mous ctdnmns, which occupy a square in the centre of the area and obstruct the 
view in every direction. It is evident at a glance tiiat, though the work of the 
same ardiitect as the rest of the fiibric, they are utterly out of harmony with 
lus first detign. Necessity alone can have compeUed him to introduce them as 
props for a falling roof ; while the shallowness and unfinished state of their soiv 
fiiee sculptnre further suggest that they were erected in great haste in order to 
avert a catastrophe which appeared imminent. They were as little contemplated 
at the outset as the inverted arches in Wells Cathedral, or as the rude stmts in- 
serted by Gmieral Cunningham in this very same building to support the broken 
anfiiitraves of the upper story. In the smaller temple, which is of somewhat 
ktec date, the internal arrangement follows precisely the same lines, though 
hmre the lesser span of the roof rendered the detached pillars unnecessary, the 
massive walls being quite sufficient by themselves to support the small flat 
dome and the low tower that surmounted it. The central columns, however, 
an here so artistically treated, and are in such excellent proportion to the other 
ports of the building, having been designed with them and not subsequently 
intraded, that they are really decorative and add branfy to the interior. 

Both these temples, fike that of Oobind Deva at Brindfi-ban, to which they 
form A most valuable and interesting complement, originally cmisisted of three 
comportments— a fact which has not been previously noticed by any archiMlogist 
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In the larger Gwaliar temple the nave and the choir remain, bat the sanctum, 
as is nsnally the case, has been totally destroyed by the Muhammadans. 
That it once existed, however, is evident from the fact that the choir is seen 
from the interior to have communicated with an'apartment beyond, though 
the opening is now closed with blocks of stone. In the smaller of the two tem- 
ples the nave alone is perfect : the choir has utterly perished ; but the end wall 
of the sanctum still exists in situ, built up into the ramparts of the fort. Gene- 
ral Cunningham, in describing these buildings, has followed Mr. Fergusson in 
using, instead of ^nave,’ the misleading word ' porch,’ and has thus failed to 
notice the triple arrangement which otherwise could not have escaped him.* 

To return to the Ghhatthi Faina. On a drum of one of the pillars is an 
inscription— now upside down — ^which I read as Ram ddsa kas eknavi kam, 
meaning, it would seem,. ^ Column No. 91, the gift of B&m Dos.' This would 
rather lead to the supposition that the pillars were all originally of one set and 
belonged to a single building, though it is quit^ possible that they may be the 
wreck of several different temples, all of which were overthrown by Mahmud of 
Ghazni, when he captured the fort in 1017. In either case there can be no 
question as to the Buddhist character of the building, or buildings, for I found 
let into the wall a small seated figure of Buddha, as also a cross-bar and a 
large upright of a Buddhist railing. The latter is ornamented with foliated 
circular disks, on one of which is represented a head with a most enormous 
chignon, and— what is unusual— has four oval sockets for cross-bars on eitlier 
side instead of three. These columns and other fragments had probably 
been lying about for centuries till the Muhammadans, in the reign of 
Aurangzeb, after demolishing a modem Hindu temple, roughly put them 
together and set them up on its site as a makeshift for a mosque. When 
Father Tieffenthaller visited Maha-ban about the middle of last century, 
it seems that Hindus and Muhammadans were both in joint possession of the 
building, for he writes : On voit & Mah&-ban dans one grande maison ported 
par 80 colonnes, une peinture qui represente Krishna volant du kit en jettant 
le clair et jouant avec d’antres. Cet edifice a dte convert! cn partie en uno 
mosquee, en partie en une pagode.” But the connection of the building with 

* I, would here notice, u I may not haye a better opportanity and it is a fact of interest, that 
the third of the Gwaliar temples, commonly called the Tdi kd mandir, about which General. 
Gaaningham hesitates to express an opinion, is certainly a Jain building. This is shown by the 
enoimoiis hdglit of the doorway, a feature peculiarly unbrahrosnlcal, and by the two upper 
storisi of the tower— as in the 0uddh Gaya temple— which no Brahman would ever have thought 
of aUowiof over the head of the gol 
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Krishna or his vrorship, even at any earlier period, is entirely ficitions. That 
is to say, so far as concerns the actual fabric and the materials of which it is 
constructed : the site, as in so many other similar cases, has probably been 
associated with Hindu worship from very remote antiquity. In Sir John 
Strachey’s time I obtained a grant of Bs. 1,000 for the repair of the building, 
which had fallen into a very ruinous condition, and in digging the foundations 
of the new screen- walls (the old walls had been simply set on the ground without 
any foundation at all) 1 came upon a number of remains of the true Hindu 
temple, dating apparently from no further back than about the year 1500 A.D. 
The Iconoclast would not use these sculptures in the construction of his mosque^ 
since they had too recently formed part of an idolatrous shrine, but bad them 
buried out of sight ; while he had no scruple about utilizing the old Buddhist 
pillars. Whatever I dug up, I either let into the wall or brought over to 
Mathur& for the local Museum. The roof of the present building, as constructed 
by the Muhammadans, is made up of any old slabs and broken pillars that 
first came to hand ; but two compartments are covered in with the small fiat 
domes of the old temple, which are similar in chaiwcter to the beautiful examples 
at Ajmer and Mount Abu. 

Mothers come here for their purification on the sixth day after childbirth 
•^hhatthi whence the building is popularly known as the Chhattbi Palna, 
and it is visited by enormous crowds of people for several days about the anni- 
versary of Krishna’s birth in the month of Bbadon. A representation of the 
infant god’s cradle (pAlna) is displayed to view, with his foster-mother’s chum 
and other domestic articles. The place being regarded not exactly as a temple, 
but as Nanda and Jasoda’s actual dwelling-house, all persons, without regard 
to the religion they profess, are allowed to walk about in it with perfect freedom. 
Considering the size, the antiquity, the artistic excellence, the exceptional 
archaeological interest, the celebrity amongst natives, and the close proximity to 
Mathura of this building, it is strange that it has never before been mentioned 
by any English writer. 

It is said that whenever foundations are sunk within the precincts of the 
fort, many fragments of sculpture — of Buddhist character, it may be presumed 
—have been brought to light ; but they have always br eii buried again or bro- 
ken up as building materials. Doubtless, Mah&-ban was the site of some of 
those Buddhist monasteries which the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian distinctly 
states existed in his time on both sides of the river. And further, whatever 
may be the exact Indian word concealed upder the form Klisoboxas, or Cliso- 
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bora, given by Arrian and Pliny as the name of the town between which and 
Mathura the Jamuna flowed— iimnw Jomanes in per PaWfOthres deenr- 

fit inter oppida Methora et Clisobora, Pliny, Hist. Nat. vi., 22 — it may he con- 
cluded with certainty that Maha-ban is the site intended.* Its other literary 
names are Brihad-vana, Brihad-aranya, Gokula, and Nandagrama ; and no one 
of these, it is true, in the -slightest resembles the word (.-lisobora. But this 
might well be a corruption of ‘ Krishna- pura,’ ‘ the city of Krishna,’ a term used 
by the speaker as a descriptive title — and it would be a highly appropriate one 
—but taken by the foreign traveller for the ordinary proper name of the place. 
Colonel Tod thought Olisobora might be Batesar, and most subsequent English 
topographers seem to have blindly accepted the suggestion. There is, lioweve^, 
really no foundation for it beyond the surmise that Clisobora and Mathur& were 
quoted as the two principal towns in the country, and that Batesar must have 
been a place of importance, because its older name was derived from the Surasen, 
after whom the whole people were called Sauraseni. General Cunningham, in 
his ^Ancient Geography,’ has thrown out a new theory and identifies Clisobora 
(read in one MS. as Cyrisoborka) with Brinda-ban, assuming that Kalikavartta, 
or ^Kalik&’s Whirlpool,’ was an earlier name of the town, in allusion to Krish- 
na’s combat with the serpent K41ika. But in the first place, the Jnmun& does 
not flow between Mathura and Brind&-ban, seeing that both arc on the same 
bank ; secondly, the ordinary name of the great serpent is not Kiilika, but 
Kaliya ; and thirdly, it does not appear upon what authority it is stated that 
^Hhe earlier name of the place was Kdlikavartta.” Upon this latter point, a 
reference was made to the great Brindd-ban Pandit, Sw:imi Rangdcharya, who, 
if any one, might be expected to speak with positive knowledge, and his reply 
was that in the course of all his reading, he had never met with Brinda-ban 
under any other name than that which it now bears. 

The glories of Maha-ban are told in a special (interpolated) section 
of the Brahmdnda Furunu, called the Brihad-vana Mahatrnya. In this, 

♦ The parallel passage in Arrian’s India is as follows Toi/rov rov UpoKXia naXiara 
vpbs ^ovpaffrfrwp yepa/peaOiHt /ytWor i’Ovfost bi^o voX/as pa/dKai, Msfiopd re 
kal IcXMofiopit* kdt nvTajuds Iwfidpms TiXowTo 5 Tffv xvtwv^ , As 

both authors seem to be quoting from the same original, the insertion of the words ptr 
Palihothrot in Pliny must be due to an error on the part of some copyist, misled by the frequent 
mention of Palibothra in the preceding paragraphs. The mistake canuot be credited to Pliny 
himself, who fixes the site of Palibothra as 415 miles to the east of the coufiuence of the Gauges 
and the Jamuni. The gods whom Arrian proceeds to describe under the names of Dionysus 
and Hercules correspond closely with Erishoa and Balarama, who arc still the local divinities 
of Mathura. 
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ib tirihas^ or bolj placeS| are reckoned to be twenty-one in number as 
follows 

Eka^vinsati^Hrthena ynhtam hMHgxiTtdnvitamy 
Yarfuil-Hirjunapunyatainam, Nanda-Hpam tathaiva elia^ 
Chintdriiarana Brahmandarrij kundam Sarasvatam tathd^ 

Sarasvati st/d tatrCj Vishm-Jkiinda^samdnvitam, 

Karna-Hpam^ Ktishm’-hindaniy GoporMpam tathaiva ehOf 
Bamanam-ramana^sthdnam^ Ifdruda-sthdnam eva cha^ 
Putand-pdtana^sthdnam^ TiindvarUdkliya pdtamnij 
Handa-harmyam, Nanda^geham^ Ghdtam Ramanorsamjnakamj 
Matliurdmihodhhavam kslietram punyam pdpaprandsanam^ 
Janma^sthdnam tu SJieshasya^ janamm Yogamdyaya. 

The Pdtan&-p 2 itana-sthanam of the above lines is a ravine, commonly called 
Putanii kli&r, which is crossed by the Mathura road a short distance outside tho 
town. It is a mile or more in length, reaching down to the bank of the Jamun& 
and, as tho name denotes, is supposed to have been caused by the passage of 
Putana’s giant body, in the same way as the Kans Khar at Matliur^ 

At the Br&hmand ghat, where a rda, or ‘sacred dance,’ is held every Sundayi 
there is a small modern shrine of Mrittika Bihftri and tho remains of a chhatiri 
built by one Mukund Sinh, the greater part of which has been washed away by 
the river. A Jaini sculpture, probably brought from the Chhatthi Paln&, is 
let into tho front of the little platform, on which are placed balls of sand in 
the shape of the pera sweetmeat, to represent the lump of earth that the child 
Krishna stuffed into his mouth, and which Jasod& saw developo into a minia- 
ture universe. These are called the Brdhmind he pera and are taken away by 
pilgrims as souvenirs of their visit A pretty walk under the trees along the 
high bank of the river leads to the ChinU-haran gh&t, a quarter of a mile lower 
down the stream, a secluded spot, where a B6s is held every Monday. There 
are no buildings save a Bairagi’s cell. The Hindu cicerones never fail to speak 
with much enthusiasm of the liberality of Mir Sorfar&a Ali, grandfather of 
Sard&r Ali, who never cut any of tbe timber for his own profit and allowed the 
pilgrims to make free use of it all : the property has now changed hands and 
the landlord’s manorial rights are more strictly enforced. 

Between the town and the sandy expanse called the Baman Beti is a small 
grove known as the Khelan Bon, with several trees of the P&ras Pipar kind, 
which I have not seen elsewhere in this part of India, though in Bombay there 
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are avenues of it in some of the streets of the city. The largest, which is in front 
of the Bair^i’s cell, flowers profusely in the cold weather from November to 
February : the flowers, much resembling those of the cotton plant in fonn> are 
on first opening yellow and afterwards change their colour to red. The bnd is 
exactly like an elongated acorn ; the leaves resemble those of the pipal, bntare 
smaller. On the high bank overlooking the Baman Reti (where is held a fair 
on the 11th of each Uiiidu month) are two Imndsome clJiattris to members of Ali 
Khan’s family, of the same design as the one on the other side of the town, but 
in a more ruinous condition. The well close by is called the Gop Kiia. On the 
opposite bank, on what is an island in the rains, is the Koila Sar&e, of mnchtbe 
same size a& the one at Chaumuha. The gateways still retain their original 
wooden doors and are surmounted by corner ehliattris as at Chhata. The whole 
area was occupied till 1871, when it was flooded by the river, which rose to an 
unusual height and carried away the city bridge, 18 pontoons of which were 
stranded here. Since then the site has been deserted, the villagers having ali 
removed to higher ground. Outside one of the gates is a mosque and there are 
ruins of other edifices also— undermined and partly washed away by the 
ijy^r^including a square building said to have been a temple of Mahideva, 
erected by Jawahir Sinh of Bharatpur : the foundations have been laid bare to 
a depth of some six or seven feet 

The principal Hindu festivals observed in Mah4-ban are the Bfim Lila in 
the month of Kuvfir, first set on foot by a late Tahsildir, Hunshi Bhajan L41 ; 
the Pdtana mel&, E&rtik Sudi 6th ; toe Jakhaiya melt, held on the Sundays of 
the month of Mtgh (there is a similar festival held at Paindhat in the Mustaf- 
abad pargana of the Mainpuri district, wfiich is believed to have great influence 
on too fall of rain in the winter season) toe Baman Beti, held on the sands of 
toe Jamund, Phdlgun Sudi 11th ; and the Parikama, or Perambulation, Kdrtik 
Sudi 5th ; this includes toe town of Gokul and village of B&val, at which latter 
place BadhtVs mother is said to have lived. 

The Muhammadans, who are only 1,704 in number, have several small 
mosques and two festivals. One of these, the Ghatiyal Mad&x,is held on the 3rd of 
Jamdda’l-awwal, in honoui of Saiyid Badiarud-din, better known as Sh&h Mad&r^ 
whose principal shrine is at Makhanpur on the Isan. His festivals, wherever 
held, are distinguished by toe name of Chatiyal, meaning ^ an open place/ and 
toe hereditary hierophants bear the title of Khalifa. The second Muhammadan 
mela is the Urs Darggh of Sh&h Gilan, or Saiyid HakLddm. The dargdh was 
built about a century ago by Nawab Sulaimin Beg. 
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Gokoi.. 

The town of Gokul— population 4,012— being the head-quarters of the Valla- 
bhacharyas, or Goknlashta Gosiiins, is throughout the year crowded with pOgrims, 
of whom the majority come from Gojarit and Bombay, where the doctrines of 
the sect have been very widely propagated, more especially among the Bhattias 
and other mercantile classes. In many of its physical characteristics the place 
used to present a striking parallel to the presumed morality of its habituA, its 
streets being tortnous and unsavoury, its buildings unartistic, its environs waste 
and uninviting ; while to complete the analogy, though only five or six miles 
distant from Mathurft, it was cut off from easy access by the river, and was thus 
at once both near and remote, in the same way as its literature is modern and 
yet obscure. The picturesque appearance, which it presented from the opposite 
bank, was destroyed on nearer approach. For the temples, though they amount 
to a prodigious number and are many of them ridily endowed, are nearly all 
modem in date and for the most part tasteless in derign ; while the thorough- 
fares were in the rains mere channels for the floods which poured down through 
them to the Jamnnii, and at all other seasons of the year were so rough and 
broken that the radest wheeled vehicle could with difiicnity make its way along 
them. Efforts were made for many years to improve its sanitation, but without 
the slightest result, for the Gos&in Hu&fidars were quite indifierent to any 
reform of the kind, and were well content to let things remain as they were. 
However, by personally interesting myself in the matter and putting an active 
and intelligent Tahsildar in local charge, 1 succeeded before I left the district 
in makifl|| it by universal consent one of the cleanest and neatest of towns, instead 
of being as f^erly the very filthiest It may be doubtful how long the reform 
will last, for constant supervision is necessary in consequence of the number of 
cattle driven within the walls every night, which render the place really what its 
name denotes, ^ a cattle yard,’ rather than an abode of men. Its most noteworthy 
ornament is a spacious masonry tank constracted some thirty years ago by a 
Seth named Ghqmia. The trees on its margin are always white with flocks of 
large water-fowl of a quite distinct species from any to be found elsewhere in 
the neighbonrhood. They are a new colony, being all descended from a few 
pairs which casnally settled there no more than ten or twelve years ago. Their 
plumage is peculiar and ornamental, bat not at all times easy to obtain, os the 
Ibirds are considered to enjoy the benefit of sanctnary, and on one occasion, 
when a party of soldiers from the Mathnr& cantonments attempted to shoot a 
number of them, the townspeople rose en ma$H for their protection. Imme- 
diately opposite the tank and between it and the river I had a new school built, 
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occupying three sides of a quadrangle with an arched gateway of carved 
stone on the fourth side facing the street The cost was Bs. 2,440, the whole 
of which sum was raised by local subscription save only Bs. 500, which were 
allotted from the balance of the Government cess. A Sanskrit class has since 
been started, and so many wealthy pilgrims visit Gokul, who woold be glad to 
spend their money on local institutions, if there were only some one to call their 
attention to them, that the school might easily be maintained as one of the 
largest and highest in the district 

The great heresiarch, Vallabhdch&rya, from whom Gokul derives all its 
modem celebrity, was born in the year 1479 A. D., being the second son of 
Lakshman Bhatt, a Telinga Brahman of the Vishnu SwAmi SampradAya.. By 
the accident of birth, though not by descentji he can be claimed as a native of 
Upper India, having been bom at Ghamparanyo, a wild solitude in the neigh- 
bourhood of BanAras, whither his parents had travelled up from the south on 
a pilgrimage. Their stay in the holy city was cut short by a popular emeute^ 
the result of religious intolerance ; and the mother, who was little in a condition 
to encounter the distress and fatigue of so hasty a flight, prematurely gave birth 
on the way to an eight months’ child. Either from an exaggerated alarm as^ 
to their own peril, or, as was afterwards said, from a sublime confidence in the 
promised protection of Heaven, they laid the babe under a tree and abandoned 
it to its fate. When some days had elapsed, and their fears had subsided, they 
cautiously retraced their steps, and finding the child still alive and uninjured 
on the very spot where he had been left, they took him with them to BanAras. 
After a very short stay there, they fixed their home at Gokul, where the child 
w'as placed under the tuition of tlie Pandit Narayan Bliatt, and in four months 
mastered the whole vast range of Sanskrit literature and philosophy. His foK 
lowers, it may be remarked^ are consdentious imitators of their founder in 
respect of the short time which they devote to their studies ; but the result in 
their case is more in accordance with ordinary experience, and their scholarship 
of the very slightest. When eleven years of age, he lost his father, and almost 
immediately afterwards commenced his career as a religious teacher. His ear- 
liest triumphs were achieved in Southern India, where he secured his first con- 
vert, DAmodar DAs ; and in a public disputation at Yijaynagar, the place where 
his mother’s family resided, he refuted the arguments of the Court Pandits 
with such authority that even the King, Krishna Deva, was convinced by his 
eloquence and adopted the youthful stranger as his spiritual guide. Thence- 
forth his success was ensured ; and at every place that he visited, Ujaiyin, 
BanAras, HoridwAr, and Allahabad, the new doctrines enlisted a multitude of 
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A life of oelib«cy being utterly at variance wiA Me ideas et a 
reasonable religion, he took to bimrolf a wife at Banbras and became the &ther 
of two sons, Qopin4th, bum in 1511, and Bitthaln&th in 1516. His visits to 
Biiy were long and freqoeni There, in 1520, be founded at Gobardhan the 
great temple of Sri^iith ; and at Brinda<ban saw in a vision the god Krishna, 
who directed him to introduce a new devotion in his honor, wherein he 
shonid be adored in the form of a child under the title of Balkrishna or 
Bal Gop41 ; which is still the cultns most alFeoted by his descendants at the 
present day. His permanent home, however, was at Ban4ras, where he com- 
posed his theological works, of which the most extensive is a commentary on 
the Bhagavad Gita, called the Snbodhini, and where be died in the year 1531. 

He was succeeded in the pontificate by his second son, Bitthaldith, who 
propagated his father’s doctrines with great zeal and success throughout all the 
and west of India, and himself received 252 distinguished proselytes, 
whose acts are recorded in a Hindi work called the ‘ Do San Bdvan Yirti.’ 
Finally) in 1565, he settled down at Gokul and, at the age of seventy, breathed 
his last on the sacred hill of Gobardhan. By his two wires he had a family of 
seven sons, Giridhar, Goblnd, BU-krishan, Goknln&th, Baghnnfith, JadunAth, 
and Ghansyim. Of these, the fourth, Goknln&th, is by far the most fiunous, 
and Ms descendants in consequence claim some slight pre-eminence above their 
Vinempn. His principal representative is the Gosftin at Bombay. 

Unlike other Hindn sects, in wMch the religious teachers are ordinarily un- 
married, all the Gosiins among the Yallahhlcharyas are invariably family men 
and engage freely in secular pursuits. They are the Epicureans of the east and 
are not ashamed to avow their belief that the ideal life consists rather in 
enjoyment than in solitude and mortification. Such a creed is naturally des- 
troctive of all self-restraint even in matters where indulgence is by common 
consent held criminal ; and the profligacy to which it has given rise is so notori- 
ous that the late Mahfi&ja of Jaypur was moved to expel from his capital tho 
anment image of GMkul Chandrama, for which the sect entertained a special 
veneration. He further oorusmved such a prejudice against Yaishnavos in general, 
Biat all his subjects were compelled, before they appeared in his presence, to 
mark their forehead with the three horizontal lines that indioate a votary of Siva. 
The scandalons practices of the Gos^ins and the nnnatnral subserviency of the 
people in ministering to their gratification received a crashing ezposd in a eaute 
eUArt for libel tried before the Supreme Court of Bombay in .1861, from Bie 
detailed namtivc of vdiiohlhave borrowedaconsidetable amount of infiwmation. 
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The dognM of BrahnuiFSambandh, or ' anion with the divine, ’ npon which 
Vallabhdchiiya oonstmcted Ids whole system, was, as he declares, revealed to 
him bj the Deity in person and recorded word forword as it was uttered. This 
ins|nied text is osUed the Siddh&nta Bahasya, and being very brief and of quite 
exceptional interest, it is here given in full 

^g:»rartT fitw 3^ » 

thfirai: mw. n 

^iiTrisiT: n 

wtninin «i sR^r^ i 

yi^B Tgi^ I 

sfimrcTO mi ^ i 

n unrfiifff f« fwain^ m i 
iWT ^ araiPc: > 

m\ 8KIV 311^9 33^ 7i?i: i 

limw TOtniTRii n 

nm?^ ^3fl[ i 

ftl «iR39iW2ni RigTWiw ^ I 

** At dead of night, on the 11th of the bright fortnight of Sr&van, what is 
here written was dedared to me, word for word, by Ood himself. Bvery sin, 
whether of body or soul, is put away by union with tiie Creator ; of whatever 
kind the sin may be, whether Ist, original ; 2nd, uooidental (m., bom of time 
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and place) ; 3rd, social or ceremonial (i.^, special offences defined by custom 
or tbe Vedas) ; 4th, sins of abetment ; or 5th, sins sensual.* No one of these is 
to be accounted any longer existent ; but when there is no union with the Creator 
there is no patting away of sin. Therefore, one should abstain from anything 
that has not been consecrated; but when once a thing has been dedicated, the 
offerer may do with it what he likes : this is the rule. The God of gods will not 
accept any offering which has already been used by the owner. Therefore, at the 
outset of every action there should be unreserved offering. * It is said by those 
of a different persuasion, ^ what is once given cannot be taken away ; it is all 
6od*s;’ but as is the practice of servants on earth, so would we act in the 
dedication through which everything becomes Gh>d*s. Ganges water is full of 
imparities ; and ‘ the holy Ganges* may be predicated of bad as well as good. 
Precisely the same in our case.** 

The last four lines are rather obscurely expressed. The idea intended is that 
as servantsf use what remains of that \rhich they have prepared for their masters, 
so what we offer to God we may afterwards use for ourselves ; and as dirty 
water flowing into the Ganges 4)ecome8 assimilated with the sacred stream, so 
vile humanity becomes purified by union with God. 

The practice of the sect has been modelled strictly in accordance with these 
instructions. A child is Krishija-ed (christened) while still an infant by the 
Gos&in*s putting on its neck a string of beads and repeating over it the formula 
called the Asht^kshar Mantra, sri Krishna saranam mama {Dens adjutorium 
meum), but before the neophyte can claim the privileges of full communion he 
has to undergo a rite similar to that of confirmation, and at the age of twelve 
or thereabouts, when ready to take upon himself the responsibilities of life, he 
initiates his career by a solemn dedication (samarpana) of all that he has and is 
to the God of his devotion. This oblation of tan, man, dhan, as it is popularly 


• There li a paraphraie on the Siddhatita Rahasya by Qoaain QoknlnSth, called Bhaktf 
Siddhinta Vlrriti; in which, with the cliaracterietic fondneae of SanriLrlt edmmentators for 
•ehotaatlc reflnements. he explains these terms in a much more narrow and technical sense than 
that which I hare applied to them. As the text contains an nneren namher of lines, it would 
appear at first sight to be imperfect: but this suspicion can scarcely be well founded, since in 
Ookttlnath’i time it stood precisely as now. 

t Henoe tevakdn, • servants,* is the distinctive name lor lay msmbsis of tiie Yallsbhkblrya 
community. The whole system of doctrine is known as • FnshtI mdrg,* or wf of happlnesa, and 
iU practice aa • Dalvl jfvan/ the Divine life. Their seetarial mark conslHs of two red petpendl- 
culif lines down the forehead, meeting in a curve at the root of the noie with » red epot between 
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expmsed-^that of body, •Otal, and sabstaaoe— is coached in the following 
terms : — 


*nw^ fwirra tlff|txnnflitiFc:«wi- 
5i<inK3^ig(^finmTOT pirt nt WTOife eji^ri ?*n 

n^nflni 


Om. The Ood Krishna is my refuge. Distracted by the infinite pain 
and torment caused by the separation from Krishna, which has extended oyer a 
space of time measured by thousands of years, I now, to the holy Krishna, do 
dedicate my bodily faculties, my life, my soul, and its belongings, with my wife, 
my house, my children, my whole substance, and my own self. 0, Krislma ; I 
am thy servant/’* 

Now, all this may be so interpreted as to convey a most unexceptionable 
meaning : that man should oonseorate to God, wholly and without reserve, his 
body, soul, and substance, his every thonght, word, and action, and all that he 
has, or does, or sufiers, that such consecration is sufficient to hallow and ennoble 
the meanest actions of our ordinary life and is an effectual preservative from 
all evil, while even good works done without such consecration are unprofitable 
and ^^have even the nature of 8in.”t This is the doctrine of Ghristianityi and 
it may be deduced from Vallabhimhftrya’s revelation without forcing the sense 
of a single word. But though there may be some slight doubt as to his own 
views, there can be none as to those entertained by his most immediate suoces- 
son and transmitted by them to his disciples at the present day. For Ookol- 
n&ih, who is regarded as the most authoritative exponent of his grandfather’s 
tenets, repeatedly insists in all his works, with the modt marked emphasis, on the 
absolute identity of the Ghisiin with the Diviniiy4 In fact, he goes even a 
step beyond this, and represents the Gosdin as so powerful a mediator that |M 0 - 
tically his favour is of more importance to us than (Jod’s : for, if God is dis* 
pleased, the Gosdin can deprecate his wrath ; but if the Goskin is disjdeased, 


* Thli fonanla is^ I find, bssedonanuiissinibeNSrtdaPsiichsrStra 
t The Snaleliiiittitatcs the doctrine of tbs Anglicao, but not of the Catholic Ghnicb. 

$ This extfivaguit doctrine perradee all the later Yaiihnava schools^ and is accepted bf 
thsffisciplesof Chaitanja no ices than bj those of VallabhichIfTa. The foundation npon which 
Itrests is a line In the Bbigavat, wheie the. Qnrn Is s^ied 8arfa-deTa*ina|a, made vipiA ail 
divliiity/ 
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Ood will be affected towards as in tbe same way, and conciliation will then be 
impossible. When to this it is added that the Qos&in obtains his position solely 
by birth, and that no defect, moral or intellectaal, can impair his hereditary 
claim to the adoration of his followers, who are exhorted to close their eyes and 
ears to anything that tends to his discredit,* it is obvious that a door is opened 
to scandal of a most intolerable description. By the act of dedication, a man 
submits to the pleasure of the Gos&in, as God’s representative, not only the 
first fmits of his wealth, but also the virginity of his daughter or his newly* 
wedded wife ; while the doctrine of the Brahma Sambandh is explained to 
mean that such adulterous connection is tibe same as ecstatic union with the 
God, and the most meritorious act of devotion that can be performed. This 
glorification of immorality forms the only point in a large proportion of the 
stories in the Chaurfisi Y&rta, or ^ Accounts of yal]4bhach&rya’s 84 great pro- 
selytes.’ One of the most extravagant will be found given in full at the end of 
this chapter. The work commences with reference to the Revelation of the 
Siddhdnta Bahasya, preceded by a brief colloquy between the Deity and the 
Goshin, of which the following words are the most important : — 

W ^ ^ ^ ^ Si 

iw It 

iii 5ITO liAit I 

" FoUaMa—Ton know the mtare of life : that it is M of defects ; how 
can there he onion between it and yon ? 

"J&MAfM.— Fou will effect the onion of the diTiniiy with living crea* 
tores, and 1 will accept them. Ton will pve joor name to them, and all tiieir 
sins shall be pat away.” 

Professor Wilson interprets this as merelj the declaration of a philosoidu* 
cal dogma, that life and spirit are identical ; bat (it can scarcely be doobted) 
the passage means rather that homan life can only be purified by bringii^ it 
into intimate connection with God, or in default of God, with God’s repre* 
sentative, the Gostun. 

* m. fa eaiMMwrt . 0 wiBtl.l . lath. ])imBwnu,or.?altsMtieUriraOcta> 
Iwaa ' 8ia as faalti^* staadl SB th. Ttath ConmudiMat 
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Such being the revolting character of their theological literature, it is easy 
to understand why the Vallabhach^ryas have always shown a great reluctance 
to submit it to the criticism of the outer world of unbelievers, who might not 
be prepared to accept such advanced doctrines. Though there are several 
copyists at Gokul, whose sole occupation it is to make transcripts for the use 
of pilgrims, they would ordinarily refuse to sell a manuscript to any one who 
was not of their own denomination ; and none of their books had ever been 
published till quite recently, when two or three of the less esoteric were issued 
from Pandit Giri Prasid’s Press at Beswa in the Aligarh district. However, 
as in many other forms of religion, and happily so in this case, practice is not 
always in accordance with doctrine. Though there may be much that is re- 
prehensible in the inner life of the Gosains, it is not at Gokul obtruded on the 
public and has never occasioned any open scandal ; while the present head of 
the community, Gosdin Purushottam lAl, a descendant of Bitthaln&th’s sixth 
son, Jadunath,. deserves honourable mention for exceptional liberality and 
enlightment. He is the head of the temple of Navanit-Priya, popularly called 
by way of pre-eminence, RajA Thdkur,* and is the proprietor of the whole of 
the township of Gokul. His uncle and predecessor, Gobind LAI, died, leaving 
a widow, JAnaki Bau Ji, and an only daughter. The latter, according to inva- 
riable custom, was married to a Bhatt, and by him had two sons by name 
Ban-chor LAI and Gop Ji. But, as by Salic law neither of them could suc- 
ceed to the spiritual dignity, the widow adopted her nephew Purushottam, the 
son of her husband’s brother, Braj PAL The adoption was disputed by the two 
sons, who carried their suit in appeal even up to the Privy Council, and there 
were finally defeated. Under their mother’s will, they enjoy a maintenance 
allowance of Bs. 900 a year, paid to the elder brother by the Gosain, and they 
have further retained— though under protest— all the property confeiTed by 
the MahArAja of Jodhpur on their common ancestor Murlidhar, the father of 
(jobind LAI and Braj LAI, who was the founder of the family’s temporal pros- 
perity and was the first muAfidar of Gokul by grant firom Sindhia. 

GosAin Purushottam LAI has one son, Baman LAI, through whom he is the 
grandfather of Brig LAI and Kanhaiya LAI. The latter of these has been 
adopted by Lachhman Ji, a descendant of Bitthalnath’s fourth son, GokuInAth, 
and is noiir the GosAin of the temple bearing that title. Thus the two princi- 
pal endowments have both come into one branch of the family, and the GosAin 
is one of the very largest landowners and wealthiest residents in the district ; 

* He alio pretidei ever two templM dedicated to Baladeva and Madan Mohan near the 
Kankhal Qhit in Mathurl, where he ordinarily resides. 
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while he irields, at die same time, ia virtue of his religions character, 
an infloeime whidi is absolutely unbounded among his own people, and 
very considerable in all classes of Hindu society. In the official world) how- 
ever, he is barely known even by name, as his estates are too weU managed 
to bring him before the Courts, and he is still so far fettered by the traditions 
of his order that he declines all social intercourse with Europeans, even of 
the highest rank .* so much so, that when the Lientenant>Qoremor of these 
Provinces visited the station in 1873, and being unaware of this peculiarity, 
expressed in writing a desire to see him, the invitation was not accepted, 
IChe compliment was prompted by the Gh>s4in’s annual gift of a prism of 
Bs. 300 for the student who passes first in the general Entrance Examination 
for the Calcutta University ; a donation which, under the oircumstances, 
cannot have been suf^ested by any ulterior motive beyond a gennine desire for 
the furtherance of education. He has since converted it into a permanent 
endowment In the same spirit, though he makes no claim to any high 
degree of scholarship himself, he has maintained for some years past in the 
city of Mathnik a Sanskrit school, which is attended by a large number of 
adults as well as boys, for whom he has .secured very competent teacfaera 
He has also contributed freely to the Goknl new school and — as a fnrther 
proof of the liberality of his 8entiments->he gave Bs. 400 towards the erection 
of the Catholic Church, 

At ali the Vallabh&chkrya temples, the daily services are eight in number— 
«UL, ist, Mangaia, the morning levee, a little after snn-rise, when the Gk)d is 
taken from his couch and bathed ; find, Sring4ra, an hour and-a-half later, when 
the God is attired in all his jewels and seated on his throne ; 3rd, 6w41a, after 
an interval of abont three^inarteTS of an hour, when the Qod is supposed to be 
starting to graze his oattie in the woods of Braj ; 4th, Bfij Bhog, the mid-day 
meal, whioh, after presentation, is consumed by the priests and distributed 
among the votaries who have assisted at the ceremonies ; 5th, Utt4pan, about 
3 F. M., when Ihe God awakes from his siesta ; 6tb, Bhog, the evening 
collation ; 7th, Sandhyk, the disrobing at snnset ; and 8th, Sayan, the retiring 
to rest. Upon all these oocasions the ritual concerns only the priests, and 
the lay worshipper is simply a spectator, who evinces his reverence by 
any of the ordinary forms with whioh he would approach a human snperior. 

On the full moon of AiArh there is a cnrions annual ceremony for the pur- 
pose of ascertidning the agricultural prospects of the year. The priests place 
little padrets of the aAes of different staples, after weighing them, in the gfai c - 
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iaary. Tlie temple is then closed, hut the night is spent in worship. In the 
morning the packets are examined. Should any of the packets have increased 
in weight, that particular article of produce will yield a good har/est ; and 
should they decrease, the harvest will be proportionately scanty. 

As has already been mentioned, none of the buildings present a veiy^ im« 
posing appearance. The three oldest, dedicated respectively to Goknlnath, 
Madan Mohan, and Bitthalnath, are ascribed to the year 1511 A.D. The last 
named, which is near the Jasoda Ghat, has a small but richly decorated quad- 
rangle M ith bold brackets carved into the form of elephants and swans. It is 
quite uncared for and is rapidly falling into irreparable ruin. The most notable 
of the remainder are Dwarakii Nath, dating from 1546 A.D., Balkrishan, from 
1636, with an annual income of Rs. 4,420; Navanit Priya, or Dan Ji, the 
latter name being that of the Gosain, whose grandson, Giridhftri JI, is now in 
possession, with an income of Rs. 9,382 ; Braj Ratn, under Gosain Gokul Nath 
Ji, a descendant of Bitthalnath’s younger son, Ghan Syam, with an income 
of Rs. 10,650; Sri Chandra tna, with Rs. 4,050, and Navanit Lai, Natwar, 
Mathures, Gopal Lai, and Brajoswar ; all of these being quite modem. There 
are also two shrines in honour of Mahadeva, built by Bijay Sinh, Baj4 of Jodh- 
pur, in 1602. The principal raelas are the Janm Ashtami, Krishna’s birthday, 
in Bh&don, and Annkiit on the day after the new moon of KArtik. The Trin&- 
vart mela is also held, Kartik badi 4th, when paper figures of the demon are 
first paraded and then tom to pieces. The principal gate of the town is that 
called the Gandipura Darwdza. It is of stone with two comer turrets, but has 
never been completely finished. From it a road, about half a mile or so in 
length, runs between some very fine tamarind trees, which seem specially to affect 
the soil in this neighbourhood, down to Gandipura on the bank of the river, 
where is a haoli and a large house built by Manohar L&l, a Bhattia, now { ..rsonal 
assistant at the Rewa Court. Below it is Ballabh ghdt, with Koila immediately 
opposite on the right bank of the stream. This road is much frequented by 
pilgrims in the rains, and I had caused it to be widened and straightened, and 
the trustees of the Gokulnath temple had promised to metal it ; but probably 
this has not been done. 

One small speciality of Gokul is the manufacture of silver toys and orna- 
ments — figures of peacocks, cows, and other animals and devices — ^which are 
principally purchased as souvenirs by pilgrims. The designs are very conven- 
tional, and the work roughly finished ; but somie little taste is often displayed, 
and when better models are supplied, they are copied with much readiness and 
ingenuity. The articles being of pure silver, are sold for their weight in rupees 
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with the addition of two anas in the rupee for the work ; unless it is exception- 
ally well finished, when a somewhat higher rate is demanded. 

Baladbva, or Baldeo.* 

Some six miles beyond 3Iahd-ban, a little to the right of the high road lead- 
ing to Sa’dabdd and Jalesar, is the famous temple of Baladeva. in the centre of 
a modem town with a population of 2,835, which also bears the same name. 
The original village was called BSrha, and still exists, but only as a mean suburb 
occupied by the labouring classes. Adjoining the temple is a brick-built tank, 
above 80 yards square, called variously Kshir Sugar, the ^sea of milk,’ or Ksbir 
Ktind, or Balbhadra Kund. It is in a dilapidated condition, and the surface of 
the water is always covered with a repulsive thick green scum, which, however, 
does not deter the pilgrims either from drinking or bathing in it. Here it is 
said that Qosdin Qokulnath was warned iu a vision that a god lay concealed. 
Immediate search was made, and tho statue of Baladeva, that has ever since 
been regarded as the tutelary divinity of the place, was revealed to the adoring 
gaae of the assembled multitude. Attempts were made to remove it to Gokul ; 
hvi i as every cart broke down, either from the weight of the stone, or the reluc- 
tance of the God to change bis abode, a shrine was erected for his reception on 
the qmt, and an Ahivdsi of Bhartiya, by name Kalydn, constituted guardian. 
Frimi his two sons, Jamuna Dds and Musiya, or Sukadeva, are descended the 
whole horde of Pandas, who now find the God a very valuable property. They 
have acquired, by purchase from the Jsts, the old village of Rirha,t and are 
also considerable landowners in six other villages — viz,, Artoni, Nera, Chhibarau, 
Kharaira, Ndr-pur and Shahftb-pur, whence they derive an annitel income of 
Rs. 3,853. This estate, which was for the most part a grant from Sindhia, 
forms, however, but a small part of their wealth, as the offerings made at the 
shrine in the course of the year are estimated to yield a net profit of Rs. 30,000 
more. The Kshir-Sdgar and all the fees paid by pilgrims bathing in it belong 
not to the temple Pdndas, but to a community of Sanadh Brahmans. 

The temple, despite its popularity, is neither handsome nor well appointed. 
Its precincts include as many as eleven cloistered quadrangles, where accom- 

* The Utter name represents the common prommciation, which (us in all similar words) has 
become oormpted by the practice of writing in Persian characters, which aiu inadequate to 
expreaa the va termination. 

t Beside^ the entire zamindari, the Pandas hold also S55i bighas in Rirha as muafldars. Of 
this area, 79 bights are occupied by buildings, while the remainder is cither«waste or orchard. 
Am the townahip baa no arable land attached to it, the name BaUleva does not appear at ail in 
the distriet rent-roll. 
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modation is provided for the pilgrims and resident priests. No definite charge 
is levied on the former, but they are expected to make a voluntary donation 
according to their means. Each court, or kunj^ as it is called, bears the name 
of its founder as follows 1st, the Kunj of Rashk IM of Agra and Lakhnan, 
1817 A.D. ; 2nd, of Bachharaj, Baniya, of HAthras, 1825 ; 3rd, of Naval Karan, 
Baniya, of Agra, 1868 ; 4th, of Bhim Sen and HulAs Bai, Baniyas, of MathnrA, 
1828 ; 5th, of DAs Mai, Khattri, of Agra, 1801 ; 6th of BhattAcharya of Jaypur, 
1794 ; 7th of Gopal, BrAhman, of Jaypur ; 8th of Chiman LAI, of MathnrA, 
1778 ; 9th, of SadA RAm, Khattri, of Agra, 1768 ; 10th, of Ghunna, HalwAi, of 
Bharat-pur, 1808 ; and 11th, of Pdran Ghand, Pachauri, ofMahA-ban, 1801. 
The actual temple, built by Seth SyAm DAs, of Delhi, towards the end of last 
century, stands at the back of one of the inner courts, and on each of its three 
disengaged sides has an arcade of three bays with broad flanking piers. On 
each of these three sides a door gives access to the cella, which is surmounted 
by a squat pyramidal tower. In addition to the principal figure, Baladeva, 
who is generally yery richly dressed and bedizened with jewels, it contains another 
life-sized statue, supposed to represent his spouse Revati. Apparently she was an 
after-thought, as she is put away in a corner, off the dais. In an adjoining court 
is shown the small vaulted chamber which served the Qod as a residence for the 
first century after his epiphany. Near the tank is a shrine dedicated by BihAri 
Lai, Bohra, of MursAn, in 1803, to tlie honour of the god Harideva, and two 
stone McUris in memory of the Pandas, Harideva and JagannAth. 

Two annual melas are held at Baladeva, the one BhAdon sudi 6th (commonly 
called Deo GUkth), the other on the full moon of Agahn ; but there is probably 
not a single day in the course of the whole year in which the temple courts are 
not occupied by at least as many as a hundred pilgrims, who come from all parts 
of Northern India. The cost of the religious ceremonial cannot be much, but a 
charitable dole of an ana apiece is given to every applicant ; and as the PAndes 
with their families now number between 300 and 400 persons, the annual 
cost of their maintenance must be very considerable. After reasonable deduc- 
tions on these three heads— vu'., temple expenses, charity, and maintenance of 
the priests, the balance of profits is calculated at over Rs. 30,000. There is 
ordinarily a division among the shareholders at the end of every three months, 
when they make an allotment into twelve equal portions, that being the num- 
ber of the principal sub-divisions of the clan, and then each sub-division makes a 
separate distribution among its own members. The votive offerings in the 
vast majority of cases are individually of very trifling amount ; but even so, 
their collective value is not altogether to be despised. Thus, poorer pilgrims, in 
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addition to a few copper coins, often present a piece of sugar ; and the heap of 
sugar accumulated in three or four days has been sold by auction for as much 
as Ils. 80. The shrine is a very popular one (imong all classes ; scarcely ever 
is an important venture made without a vow that the God shall receive a fixed 
share of the profits, if he bring it to a successful issue ; and even casual votaries, 
who have no special boon to beg, are often most lavish in their donations, either 
of money, horned cattle, carriages, horses, or other property. For example, a 
few years ago, Sfirajbh&n, a wealthy merchant of Agra, gave Rs. 4,000 worth 
of jewellery for the personal adornment of . the God. 

It is unfortunate that the hereditary guardians of so wealthy a shrine 
should bo such a low and tliriftless set as the Ahivisis are. The temple-garden 
occupies 52 bfghas of land and was once a well-planted grove. It is now a 
dirty, unsightly waste, as the Pdndcs have gradually cut down all the trees for 
firewood, without a thought of replacing them. They have thus not only dete- 
riorated the value of their property, but also forfeited a grant that used to be 
made by the Maharaja of Bharai-pur for its maintenance. It is also asserted 
to be a common practice for the younger members of the clan, when they see 
any devotees prostrate in devotion before tlie god, to be very forward in assisting 
them to rise and leading them away, and to take the opportunity of despoiling 
them of any loose cash or valuable ornaments that they can lay their hands 
upon. It is believed that thefts of this kind are frequent ; though the victim 
generally prefers to accept the loss in silence, rather than incure the odium 
of bringing a charge, that there might not be legal evidence to substantiate^ 
against a professedly religious community. It appears in eveiy way desirable 
that some extra police should be maintained at the expense of the PAndes, 
and a constable or two kept permanently on duty in the inner court of the 
temple. As an illustration of the esteem in which learning is held in this large 
and wealthy Brahmanical town, it may be mentioned that the school is not only 
merely a primary one, but is also about the smallest and worst of its class in 
the whole district. 



NOTES TO CHAPTER X. 

1.— Catalogue of VallabhXch/Crya Litbbature. 

l. — Sanskrit works ascribed to the founder himself, divided into two classes: 
First, commentaries of considerable length on old<^r writings of authority, being 
four in number, mz,j Bhfigavata Tika Subodhini, Yy&sa Sutra Bhtshya^ Joimini 
Sutra Bh&shya, and Tattva Dipa Nibandha. None of these have I seen. Second* 
ly, seventeen very short original poems entitled — Siddh&nta Bahasya, Siddh&nta 
Mttkt&vali, Pushti Pravdha Mary^a, Antah*karanah Prabodha, Nava Batna, 
Viveka Dhairyasraya, Krishnasraya, Bhakti Yandhani, Jala*bheda, Sanny&sa 
nimaya, Nirodha-lakshana, Seva-phala, Bal-bodh, Chatur-sloki, Panch-sloki, 
Yamnnashtakam, and Purushottama Sahasra-nama. Of all of these, except the 
last, I have obtained copies from Gokul. 

II. — Sanskrit works ascribed to Yallabhdchftrya's immediate successors. 
These also are, for the most part, very short. The principal are as follows : 
Sarvottama-stotram of Agni Kumdr, Batna Yivarna of Bitthalndth, Bhakti 
Siddhdnta Yivriti of Gokulnath, Yallabhdshtakam of Bitthalnath, Krishna 
Fremamritam of Bitthalnath, Siksha Fatram, Gokuldshtakam, Prem*Amritam 
of Gokulndth, Sri Yallabha-bhavashtakam of Hari Das, Madhur Ashtakam, 
Saran Ashtakam, Ndmavali Acharya, Ndmdvali Goswdmi, Siddhdnta Bhdvana, 
Yirodha Lakshana, Srinagara Basamandalu, Saranopadesa, Basa-Sindhu, Kal- 
padmma, hlald Prasanga, and Chita Prabodha. 

m. — Works in the modem vernacular, ie.j the Braj-Bhdsha. Such are the 
Nij Ydrta, Chaurdsi Yarta, Do Sau Bdvan Ydrta, Dwddasa Eunja Pavitra 
Mandala, Fumam&si, Nitya-sevaprakdra, Basa Bhdvana Gokulndth, Yuchan- 
dmrita of Gokulndth, Braj Bilds of Braj-bdsi Dds, Ban-Jdtra, Yallabhakydiia, 
Dhola, Nitya-pada, Sri Gobardhan*nath Ji ka Pidgatya, Goldin Ji Prdgatya, 
Lila Bhdvana, Swarupa Bhdvana, Guru Seva, Seva-prakdra Mula Purusha, 
Dasa Marama, Yaishnava Battisi Lakshana, Chaurdsi Siksha, Otsava Pada, 
Yamuna Ji Pada, and others. 

IL— Spegihen of the Toke akd Style of popular YALLABHicHJiCBYA 

Literature. 

The following story of ^how Krishan Das showed his devotion to the Go* 
adins’ is extracted from the Chaurasi Ydrtd, and is interesting as a specimen both 
of the dialect and religious superstition of the locality. Though written some 
two hundred years ago, it might, for all internal evidence to the contrary, have 
been taken down only yesterday, word for word, from the month of a village 
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gossip. It does not contain a single archaic term, and in its nnartificial 
style and rustic phraseology is an exact representation of the colloquial idiom 
of middle-class Hindus of the present century ; yet it has absolutely nothing 
in common with the language officially designated the vernacular of the 
country, either as regards the arrangement of the sentence or the choice of 
words ; the latter being all taken from the Hindi vocabulaiy, with the exception 
of three only— via., haul^ a ^ promise sauda^ ^ merchandise and hhahr^ ‘ news.’ 
These are inserted as if on purpose to show that the non-admission of a larger 
number was a spontaneous and not a pedantic exclusion. As to its purport, 
the eulogy which it bestowa^on the extraordinary sacrifice of personal decency 
and honour, merely for the sake of procuring the Goskins a good dinner, is so 
revolting to the principles of natural morality that itcondems the whole tenour 
of Vallabh&chirya doctrine more strongly than any argument that could be 
adduced by an opponent The style of the narrative is so easy and perspicuous 
that it can present no difficulty to the student, who alone will take an interest in 
the matter, and therefore I have not considered it necessary to add a translation: — 

ifl 

^ JTgTBW 5ii ^ 

truii I»t »i 1 »t 

lifwirara 

nil? 71^ »riu U *1^ 

^ WRSii^tTpf 5?ra?i7i«H!«Jrt faj- 

wzK 'gr 

%T |l wib sRttrt I ^ Sim I % 

gw ^ firtw m 5l ifg tr 'wig wralgwR | 
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58Tfwrt I tl ^ ^ 1??? ^1 ihw ^ 

n3atn:ii|aaaT5iTinn 

ai fat 5r m afijTii^T «it^ 5l iia fii^int ?! ^%i 

'm I %T ^3aa m a ilr %t5i ^ 

5l aRiti aa ar a aa tiia a^t aa ai fat at^r aiRiat 

afl^ ^latatafaat^ ai^afaTaaftrlaff^atarafaTati 
a11twl1xra«^^^^w^^3W^ra^l%w^slIft»<TO3=l iwi- 
aa aai^ faai^ aa aaiaa wat atfa aaia faai ai^ aia 
Irtfaiara af ar^^iaaltaafafaa aaaaaai^r ^atfca 
aria wtaf aai aa fai Hi an ^t aiT *3a!f I aairaa tii air- 
aars f^at^ aa fat% a^ anaara faai^i aa fcaara 

a ait aral^TaT^ataiT^aTlIaaiaaiTfawiTa^aaTf 
f^i%%Taaai^^ aa farsra ^ % aaf ^na aara 
wi ara fat 2 n>^ ^la a at^ anaaia fa^i aii aa^ af 

*Bt3Tff^f^aTfTa^%Taai3fa^a!5fair5ia aalcaaa% 
aia aiaa aaft fifaaaaa ami ara ata'taaaaitfaaraa 
aalara fauna tniaa^aafaima ^fta*t |ff a^ ara 

a^aiiaiaafani wa aff atsrf «t %aiaT« an sar- 
aaata^aiSf^a af^»^af^ii ^la aafi^ ^ 
aafra ar^iat affa aiiaaia fiaot aa f m<iia aia %t 

afai^aa^ialrianaaia %iaaaa fsfijni a at^m? 
faiFnaafat%ia^% 3 *R a? afauiStlai^r Stia at^ 
a^i%T^wa|i^wi tra[^ai^«fT5ir%Taj^!aff5^ 
aafataiaaa^^rtafflt ^ % ana %r faaif tra 

i^naaaffaaiaa^ aiiaf aaraa aat air 3l fea i?l 
%iH«afffiat %i am it f0a ah^at ai% ^ f^ana 
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^tm nw wfr^iiat jjin H iiUtisi 
f«jn<4i9 it ^siu* ^i g?fiat«R) its gtxre sfnrsl^ft 

pta m if w sFftxrt ii jRffiitTfgraK ^irf^ 

?iii ^ iRtxrt ^ Tli«m:^T^€ ?iT^ ?w Tnu^tiiRiT 
TiHt ^ ^T sR^ %T iiw*^n fra wit w stsfiiTi «Rit %t 

^ Tiw,^ eh!^ ft^WStf^rai if«IT^SR^%Tmra 

?IaKl^»T| i ^TWHifeTTWT^tfra S?T 95^^7T 

TtfljW sitlT «Ii^»^t ft ^TTWiTXt «Rft fW W^^aiif SR^ %T itW 
^tfl ^israratwflSfTSl W ilT ^I WfTlT ?Ri^^ 

w ?!i^ I siTftgfsragTSRTaiIrt vi^t 
^5i ifrifi iT^n^i5t5^^ira«iraT^^I gsii 

fra ^T ^oit if ’8«i TRiiT It It ^tat * 1 ^ It st^nxrf ^nl 

€139^ f^IRTT «x^T fiT^i In: sR^ liT \irra | It 

firalT 111 Jra ^ilr I lit It 35 ^ra lift^ sus^ift sttfl lit 
lll^T ^Iltl^ fWT ^iftl It 3illt fnil |tl ^IT ll^R |T ^T 

It 9nttT iJitTira wli ^it lit ^Ir lit f wisre li m 
if Hfifil ^ li g*T Iti 'RratTti guT RRTtI uf Ifi af 
I It g»T It It uri fi wun^ It 

H 1^ isiIt fi^ wt ^^tti It ^tt*! Rl^’eiislt mTira^ 
I ^i wajaiaUrt wrasiimlf It fwtsTtt 
I ?ifra>il trlr fi^ In ^li li iwastii liJirtlT 
gRtut fWB s ra li nsT nisi nufi tililrrfatrgTttlitaili 
iaH li 1^ til I fwrsitt liiTrai^aft nwiireFT I II 
fmnra wraHi I fill anii ^anlin nmi | nil fn li nTrfi 
atii fiil ilfll mm inra 1 ^ 1 ^)lo g q}{ g 



CHAPTER XI. 


THE THTIEE HILL PLACES OP MATHURX: GOBARDHAN/ BARSXNA, AND 

nand-gXnw. 

At a distance of three miles from the city of Mathura, the road to Qobar- 
dhan runs through the village of Satoha, by tho side of a large tank of very 
sacred repute, called S&ntanu Eund. The name commemorates a Raja S&ntanu 
who (as is said 'on the spot) here practised, through a long course of years, tho 
severest religious austerities in the hope of obtaining a son. His wishes were 
at last gratified by a union with the goddess Granga, who bore him Bhishma, one 
of the famous heroes of the Mahabharat. Every Sunday the place is frequented 
by women who are desirous of issue, and a large fair is held there on the 6th 
of the light fortnight of Bhadon. Tlie tank, which is of very considerable 
dimensions, was faced all round with stone, early last century, by Sawai Jay 
Sinh of Amber, but a great part of the mason, f is now much dilapidated. In its 
centre is a high hill connected with the mai i land by a bridge. The sides of 
the island are covered with fine riiha tree , and on the summit, which is 
approached by a flight of fifty stone steps, is a sm ill temple. Here it is incum- 
bent upon the female devotees, who would have their prayers ettcctual, to make 
some offering to the shrine, and inscribe on the ground or wall the mystic device 
called in Sanskrit Svastika and in Hindi Sathiya, the fylfot of Western eccle- 
siology. The local superstition is probably not a little confirmed by the acci- 
dental resemblance that the king's name bears to the Sanskrit word for ‘ children,’ 
ianiana. For, though R^ja Santanu is a mythological personage of much ancient 
celebrity, being mentioned not only in several of the Puranas, but also in one 
of the hymns of the Rig Veda, he is not much known at the present day, and 
what is told of him at Satoha is a very confused jumble of the original legend. 
The signal and, according to Hindu ideas, absolutely fearful abnegation of self, 
there ascribed to the father, w^as undergone for his gratification by tho dutiful 
son, who thence derived his name of Bhtshma, ‘ the fearful.’ For, in extreme 
old age, the R»ija whs anxious to wed again, but the parents of the fair girl on 
whom he fixed ‘his affections would not consent to the union, since the fruit 
of the marriage would be debarred by Bhishma’s seniority from the succession 
to the throne. The difficulty was removed by Bhishma’s filial devotion, who 
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took an oath to renonnce his birthright and never to beget a son to revive the 
claim* Hence every religions Hindn accounts it a duty to make him amends 
for this want of direct descendants by once a year offering libations to Bhishma’s 
spirit in the same way as to one of his own ancestors. The formula to be used 
is as follows:— 1 present this water to the childless hero, Bhishma, of the race 
of Vytghrap&da, the chief of the house of ^kriti. May Bhishma, the son of 
S&nianu, the speaker of truth and subjugator of his passions, obtain by this 
water the oblations due from sons and grandsons.” 

The story in the Nirukta Yed&nga relates to an earlier period in the king’s 
life, if, indeed, it refers to the same personage at all, which has been doubted. 
It is there recorded that, on his father’s death, Santanu took possession of 
the throne, though he had an elder brother, by name Dev&pi, living. This 
violation of the right of primogeniture caused the land to be aitlicted with a 
drought of twelve years’ continuance, which was only terminated by the recita- 
tion of a hymn of prayer (Rig Veda, x., 98) composed by Dcvapi himself, who 
had voluntarily adopted the life of a religious. The name Satoha is absurdly 
derived by the Br4hmans of the place from mttUy ^bran,’ which is said to have 
been the royal ascetic’s only diet. In all probability it is formed from tlie word 
Sintanu itself, combined with some locative affix, such as athim. 

Ten miles further to the west is the famous place of Hindu pilgrimage, 
Gobardhan, i.«., according to the literal meaning of the Sanskrit compound, 
nurse of cattle.’ The town, which is of considerable size, with a population of 
4,944, occupies a break in a narrow range of hill, which rises abruptly from the 
alluvial plain, and stretches in a south-easterly direction fora distance of some 
four or five miles, with an average elevation of about 100 feet. 

This is the hill which Krishna is fabled to have held aloft on the tip of his 
finger for seven days and nights to cover the i^eople of Braj from the storms 
poured down upon them by Indra when deprived of his wonted sacrifices. In 
pictorial representations it always appears as an isolatcMl conical peak, which is 
as unlike the reality as possible. It is ordinarily styled by Hindus of the present 
day the Giri-raj, or royal hill, but in earlier literature is more frequently 
designated the Anna-kut. There is a firm belief in the neighbourhood that 
as the waters of the Jainuua are yearly decreasing in body, so too the sacred 
hill is steadily diminishing in height ; for in past times it was visible from Aring, 
a town four or five miles distant, whereas now a few hundred yards are 
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sufficient to remove it from sight. It may be hoped that the marvellous 
fact reconciles the credulous pilgrim to the insignificant appearance presented 
by the object of his adoration. It is accounted so holy that not a particle 
of the stone is allowed to be taken for any building purpose ; and even the rood 
which crosses it at its lowest point, where only a few fragments of the rock 
crop up above the ground, had to be carried over ihem by a paved causeway. 

The ridge attains its greatest elevation towards the south between the vil- 
lages of Jatipura and Any or. Here, on the submit, was an ancient temple 
founded in the year 1520 A. D., by the famous yallabh&ch6rya of Gokul, and 
dedicated to Srf-nath. In anticipation of one of Aurangzeb's raids, the image 
of the god was removed to Nathdwara in Udaypur territory, and has remained 
there ever si'ice. The temple on the Giri-raj was thus allowed to fall into ruin, 
and the wide walled enclosure now exhibits only long lines of foundations and 
steep fiights of steps, with a small, untenanted, and quite modem shine. The 
plateau, however, commands a very extensive view of the neighbouring coun- 
try, both on the Mathur& and the Bharatpur side, with the fort of Dig and the 
heights of Nand-ganw and Bars&na in the distance. 

At the foot of the hill on one side is the little village of Jatipura with 
several temples, of which one, dedicated to Gokul-n&th, though a very mean 
building in appearance, has considerable local celebrity. Its head is the 
Gos&in of the temple with the same title at Gokul, and it is the annual scene 
of two religious solemnities, both celebrated on the day after the Dip-dan at 
Gobardhan. The first is the adoration of the sacred hill, called the Giri-r&j 
Ffij&, and the second the Anna-kdt, or commemoi ation of Krishna’s sacrifice. 
They are always accompanied by the renewal of a long-standing dispute be- 
tween the priests of the two rival temples of Sri-n&th and Gokul-n&th, the one 
of whom supplies the god, the other his shrine. The image of Gokul-n&th, the 
traditional object of veneration, is brought over for the occasion from (}okul, 
and throughout the festival is kept in the Gokul-n&th temple on the hill, except 
for a few hours on the morning after the Diw&li, when it is exposed for worship 
on a separate pavilion. This building is the property of Giridh4ri Jl, the Sri-n&tb 
Gos&in, who invariably protests against the intrusion. Party-feeling runs so 
high that it is generally found desirable a little before the anniversary to take 
heavy security from the principals on either side that there shall be no 
breach of the peace. The i^elalionship between the Gosains is explained by the 
following table:— 
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D£modar Ji, alkB D&a Ji, 

Gosain of the temple of Sri-iiath at Nathdw&ra. 


Lachhraan Ji, Gosain of temple ^ 
of Gokul-nath: died* 1861. 


Ghandr&vali Ban Ji GobindR&eJi, Gos&in 
(living). of temples of Navanit* 

Priya and Sif-nath, at 
N&mdyrara. 


Kanhaiya Lai (adopted son), Giridh&ri JL 

grandson of Gos&in Porushot • 
tarn Lai. 


Immediately opposite Jatipnra, and only parted from it by the intervening 
range, is the village of Anyor— literally * the other side’— with the temple of 
Sri«n&ih on the summit between them. A little dist&nce beyond both is the 
village of Pnchhri, which, as the name denotes, is considered the ^ extreme 
limit’ of the Giri*rAj. 


Kartik, the month in which most of Krishna’s exploits are believed to have 
been performed, is the favorite time for the pari^kramaj or ‘ perambulation’ of 
the sacred hill. The dusty circular road which winds around its base has a length 
of seven kosj that is, about twelve miles, and is frequently measured by devotees 
who at every step prostrate themselves at full length. When flat on the ground, 
they mark a line in the sand as far as their hands can reach, then rising they 
prostrate themselves again from the line so marked, and continue in the same 
style till the whole w’eary circuit has been accomplished. This ceremony, called 
Dandavati pari-kramay occupies from a week to a fortnight, and is generally 
performed for wealthy sinners vicariously by the Briihmans of the place, who 
receive from Bs. 50 to Bs. 100 for their trouble and transfer all the merit of 
the act to their employers. The ceremony has been performed with a hundred 
and eight* prostrations at each step (that being the number of fi&dha’s names 
and of the beads in a Vaishnava rosary), it then occupied some two years, and 
was remunerated by a donation of Bs. 1,000, 

About the centre of the range stands the town of Gobardhan on the 
margin of a very large irregularly shaped masonry tank, called the Manasi 


* Is Christian mysticism 107 is as sacred a number aa 108 in Hindu, Thus the Emperor 
Juitinian’s great ebnreh of 8. Sophia at Constantinople wai snpportdd by 107 colonms, the 
number of pillars in the House of Wisdom. 
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GaDg4, supposed to have been called into existence by the mere action of the 
divine will {mdnasa). At one end the boundary is formed by the jutting crags 
of the holy hill ; on all other sides the water is approached by long flights of 
stone steps. It has frequently been repaired at great cost by the B&j&s of 
Bharat-pur ; but is said to have been originally constructed in its present form 
by Man Sinh of Jaypur, whose father built the adjoining temple of 
Harideva. There is sdso at Ban&ras a tank constructed by M&n Sinh^ called 
Min jSarovar, and by it a temple dedicated to Minesvar : facts which suggest 
a suspicion that the name ^ Minasi’* is of much less antiquity than is popularly 
believed. Unfortunately, there is neither a natural spring, nor any constant 
artificial supply of water, and for half the year the tank is always dry. But 
ordinarily at the annual illumination, or Dip-din, which occurs soon after the 
close of the rains, during the festival of the Diwili, a fine broad sheet of water 
reflects the light of the innumerable lamps, which are ranged tier above tier 
along the ghits and adjacent buildings, by the hundred thousand pilgrims with 
whom the town is then crowded. 

In the year 1871, as there was no heavy rain towards the* end of the 
season, and the festival of the Diwili also fell later than usual, it so happened 
that on the bathing day, the 12ih of November, the tank was entirely dry, 
with the exception of two or three green and muddy little puddles. To obviate 
this mischance, several holes were made and wells sunk in the area of the tank, 
with one large pit, some 30 feet square and as many deep, in whose turbid 
waters many thousand pilgrims had the happiness of immersing themselves. For 
several hours no less than twenty-five persons a minute continued to descend, 
and as many to ascend, the steep and slippery steps ; while the yet more fetid 
patches of mud and water in other ])arts of the basin were quite as densely 
crowded. At night, the vast amphitheatre, dotted with groups of people and 
glimmering circles of light, presented a no less picturesque appearance than in 
previous years when it was a brimming lake. To the spectator from the garden 

* in def oiional literatare mdmui hM the Beese of * spiritual/ as in the Catholic phrase * spiritaal 
conunanion.* Thus it is related in the Bhakt Malli that Hajd Prithiraj, of Bikaner, being on a 
joumej and unable to risit the shrine, for which he had a special derotion, imagined himself to 
bo worshipping in the temple, and made a apiritnal act of contsmplstion before the image (smrti 
kd ihyin mdnasi kartt the). For two days his aspirations seemed to meet with no response, bnt 
on the third be became consclona of the divine presence. On enquiry it; was found that for two 
days the god had been removed elsewhere, while the temple was under repair. Ue then made a 
TOW to end hi^ days at Mathuri. The emperor, to spite him, put him in command of an expedi- 
tion to Kabul; but when he felt hit end approaching, he mounted a camel and haateued back to 
the holy city and there expired. 
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side of the broad and deep expanse^ as the line of demarkation between the steep 
flights of steps and the irregular masses of building which immediately sur* 
mount them ceased to be perceptible^ the town presented the perfect semblance 
of a long and lofty mountain range dotted with fire-lit villages ; while the clash 
of cymbals, the beat of drums, the occasional toll of bells from the adjoining 
temples, with the sadden and long-sustained cry of some enthusiastic band, 
vociferating the praises of mother Ganga, the clapping of hands that began 
scarce heard, but was quickly caught up and passed on from tier to tier, and 
prolonged into a wild tumult of applause, — all blended with the ceaseless mnr- 
mur of the stirring crowd in a not discordant medley of exciting sound. Accord- 
ing to popular belief, the ill-omened drying np of the water, which had not 
occurred before in the memory of man, was the result of the curse of one 
Habib-ullah Sh&h, a Muhammadan fakir. He had built himself a hut on the 
top of the Giri-raj, to the annoyance of the priests of the neighbouring temple 
of D&n-B6e, who complained that the holy ground was defiled by the bones and 
other fragments of bis unclean diet, and procured an order from the Civil Court 
for his ejectment. Thereupon the fakir disappeared, leaving a curse upon his 
persecutors ; and this bore fruit in the drying up of the healing waters of the 
M4nasi Gang6. 

Close by is the famous temple of Hari-deva, erected during the tolerant 
reign of Akbar by Bhagaw&n Das of Amber on a site long previously 
occupied by a succession of humbler fanes. It consists of a nave 68 feet in length 
and 20 feet broad, leading to a choir 20 feet square, with a sacraHum of about 
the same dimensions beyond. The nave has four openings on either side, of 
which tliree have arched heads, while the fourth nearest the door is covered by 
a square architrave supported by Hindu brackets. There are clerestory 
windows above, and the height is about 30 feet to the cornice, which is 
decorated at intervals with large projecting heads of elephants and sea- 
monsters. There was a doable roof, each entirely of stone : the outer one 
a high pitched gable, the inner an arched ceiling, or rather the nearest 
approach to an arch ever seen in Hindu design. The centre was really fiat, 
but it was so deeply coved at the sides that, the width of the building being 
inconsiderable, it had all the effect of a vault, and no doubt suggested the 
possibility of the true radiating vault, which we find in the temple of Govind 
Deva built by Bhagawan’s sou and successor, Man Sinb, at Brind&-ban. The 
construction is extremely massive, and even the exterior is still solemn and 
imposing, though the two towers which originally crowned the choir and 
sacrarium were long ago levelled with the roof of the nave. The material 
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employed throughout the superstructure is red sandstone from the Bharat* 
pur quarries, while the foundations are composed of rough blocks of the 
stone found in the neighbourhood. These have been laid bare to the depth 
of several feet ; and a large deposit of earth all round *the basement would 
much enhance the appearance as well as the stability of the building. 

Bih&ri Mall, the father of the reputed founder, was the first Bujput who 
attached himself to the court of a Muhammadan emperor. He was chief of the 
Bajdwat branch of the Eachhwdhd Thdkurs seated at Amber, and claimed to be 
eighteenth in descent from the founder of the family. The capital was subse- 
quently transferred to Jaypur in 1728 A.D. ; the present Maharajd being the 
thirty-fourth descendant of the original stock. In the battle of Samdl, Bhagawdn 
Dds had the good fortune to save Akbar’s life, and was subsequently appointed 
Governor of the Panjdb. He died about the year 1590 at Labor. His daughter 
was married to prince Salim, who eventually became emperor under the 
title of Jahdngir ; the fruit of their marriage being the unfortunate prince 
Khusru. 

The temple has a yearly income of some Bs. 2,300, derived from the two 
villages, Bhagosa and Lodhipuri, the latter estate being a recent grant, in lieu of 
an annual money donation of Bs. 500, on the part of the Bdjd of Bharat-pur, who 
farther makes a fixed monthly ofiering to the shrine at the rate of one rupee per 
diem. The hereditary Oosdins have long devoted the entire income to their 
own private uses, completely neglecting the fabric of the temple and its religious 
services.* In consequence of such short-sighted greed, the votive offerings at 
this, one of the most famous shrines in Uppei* India, have dwindled down to 
about Bs. 50 a year. Not only so, but, early in 1872, the roof of the nave, 
which had hitherto been quite perfect, began to give way. An attempt was 
made by the writer of this memoir to procure an order from the Civil Court 
authorising the expenditure, on the repair of the fabric, of the proceeds of the 
temple estate, which, in consequence of the dispute among the shareholders, had 
for some months past been paid as a deposit into the district ireasniy and had 
accumulated to more than Bs. 3,000. There was no unwillingness on the part 
of the local Government to farther the proposal, and an engineer was deputed 


* Ihe estate is dirided into twenty-four baU or shara^ allotted among seventeen different 
families. It appeared that all were agreed as to the distributioa, with the ezcq»tion of one man 
by name Nirayan, who» in addition, to his own original share, claimed also as sole representative 
of a shareholder deceased. This claim was not admitted by the others, and the wunind/lrs con- 
tinued to pay the revenue as a deposit into the district treasury, till eventnally the moaildta 
omicoired in making a joint application for ita tranafer to themselvca. 
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to examine and report on the probable cost. Bat an nnfortnnate delay oeenr* 
red in the Commissioner’s office, the channel of correspondence, and meanwhile 
the whole of the roof fell in, with the exception of one compartment. This, 
however, would have been sufficient to serve as a model in the work of restorar 
tion. The estimate was made out for Bs. 8,767 ;» and as there was a good 
balance in hand to begin upon, operations might have been commenced at onoe 
and completed without any difficulty in the course of two or three years. But 
no further orders were communicated by the superior authorities from April| 
when the estimate was submitted, till the following October, and in the interim 
a baniya from the neighbouring town of Aring, by name Chhitar Mall, hoping 
to immortalise himself at a moderate outlay, came to the relief of the temple 
proprietors and undertook to do all that was necessary at his own private cost. 
He accordingly ruthlessly demolished all that yet remained of the original roof, 
breaking down at the same time not a little of the curious comice, and in its 
place simply threw across, from wall to wall, rough and unshapen wooden 
beams, of which the best that can be said is, that they may, for some few years, 
serve os a protection from the weather. But all that was unique and charac- 
teristic in the design has ceased to exist; and thus another of the few pages in 
the fragmentary annals of Indian architecture has been blotted out for ever. 
Like the temple of Qobind Deva at Brind&-ban, it has none of the coarse 
figure sculpture which detract so largely from the artistic appearance of most 
Hindu religious buildings ; and though originally consecrated to idolatrous 
worship, it was in all points of construction equally well adapted for the public 
ceremonial of the purest faith. Had it been preserved as a national monument, 
it might at some day, in the future golden age, have been to Gobardhan what 
the Pagan Pantheon is now to Christian Borne. 

On the opposite side of the M&nasi Ganga are two stately cenotaphs, or 
cKhattm^ to the memory of Bandhir Sinh and Baladeva Sinh, Bajas of Bharat- 
pur. Both are of similiar design, consisting of a lofty and substantial square 
masonry terrace with comer kiosks and lateral alcoves, and in the centre the 
monument itself, still farther raised on a richly decorated plinth. The ceUa, 
enclosed in a colonnade of five open arches on each side, is a square apartment 
surmounted by a dome, and having each wall divided into three bays, of which 
one is left for the doorway, and the remainder are filled in with reticulated 
tracery. The cloister has a small dome at each comer and the curious curvi- 
linear roof, distinctive of the style, over the central compartments. In the 
larger monument, the visitor’s attention is specially directed to the panels of 
the doors, painted in miniature with scenes firom the life of Krishna, and to the 
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comice, a flowered design of some vitreous material executed at Delhi. This 
commemorates Baladeva Sinh, who died in 1825, and was erected by his son 
and successor the late Baj& Balavaut Sinh, who was placed on the throne after 
the reduction of the fort of Bharat-pur by liord Combermere in 1826. The 
British army figures conspicuously in the paintings on the ceilings of the 
pavilions.* Rija Randhir Sinh, who is commemorated by tho companion 
monument, was the elder brother and predecessor of Baladeva, and died in tho 
year 1823. These chhattris are very elegantly grouped piles of building and 
have an extremely picturesque effect, which is heightened by the sheet of water 
in front of them. But from a purely architectural point of view, they are not 
of any great merit, and give the idea of having been executed by a contractor, 
who scamped tho work to increase his own profit. The decorative details are 
mostly poor in themselves, and are repeated with a monotonous uniformity, 
which contrasts most disagreeably with tho rich variety of design that distin* 
guishes all the more, important buildings either in Mathnr& or Brindarban. The 
painting on the interior of the domes is also as heavy and tasteless as Hindu 
attempts at pictorial art generally are. 

A mile or so from the town, on the borders of the parish of Ittdh&-knnd, 
is a much more magnificent arohitectnral group erected by Jaw&hir Singh ih 
honour of his father Suraj Mall, the founder of the family, who met his death 
at Delhi in 1764 (see page 40). The principal tomb, which is 57 feet square, 
is of precisely the same style as the two already described. The best part of 
the design is the plinth, which is at once bold in outline and delicate in finish. 
With tliat curious blindness to practical requirements, which appears to have 
characterised tho Hindu architect from the earliest period to the present, the 
decorated panels, have been continued all round the four sides of the building, 
without a blank space being left anywhere for the steps, which the height from 
the ground renders absolutely necessary. The B&ji’s monument is flanked 
on either side by one of somewhat less dimensionS| commemorating his two 
queens, Ilansiy&t and Kishori. Tho lofty terrace upon which they stand is 
460 feet in length, with a long shallow pavilion serving as a screen at each end, 

* In the garden attached to this chhattri the Mah&r& ja haa a hoQie, where he stays oa his 
visits to the town ; but at aU other timea it ia moat obligingiy placed atthediaposalol -Eniopesa 
Tiaitora. 

t Honioganj, on the bank of the Jamand, immediately oppoaite Mathurft, wsa founded by this 
Rani. In conaequcnce of a dlveraion of the road which once paasod through it| the village is 
now that moat melancholy of all apectacies, a modem ruin $ though It comprises some spacloiis 
walled gardens, crowded with otagniScent trees. 
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and nine two-storied kiosks of varied ontlme to relieve the front Attached to 
Bdni Hansiya’s monument is a smaller one in commemoration of a faithful 
attendant Behind is an extensive garden, and in front, at the foot of the 
terrace, is an artificial lake, called the Kusum-Sarovar, 460 feet square ; the 
flights of stone steps on each side being broken into one central and four small* 
er side compartments by panelled and arcaded walls running out 60 feet into 
tile water. On the north side, some progress had been made in the erection 
of a ehhaUri for Jawahir Singh, when the work was interrupted by Muhammadan 
inroad and never renewed. On the same side, the gh4ts of the lake are partly 
in mins, and it is said were reduced to this condition, a very few years after 
their completion, by the Gos&in Himmat Bah&dnr, who carried away the ma- 
terials to Brind&^Jban, to be used in the construction of a gh&t which still com* 
memorates his name there. Such a wanton exerdse of power seems a little 
startling, and therefore it will not be out of place to explain a little in detail 
who this warlike Gos&in was. A native of Bundel-khand, he became a pupil 
of Hahant B&jendra Giri, who had seceded from the DasiAmis,* or followers of 
SankarAchirya, the most fanatical of all Hindu sectaries, and had joined the 
Saiva N4gas, a community characterized by equal turbulence unfettered by 
even i pretence of any religious motive Through his instigations, Ali Baha- 
dur, an ill^timate grandson of Baji Bao, the first Peshwi, was induced to 
take up arms against Sindhia and establish himself in Bundel-khand as virtu- 
ally an independent sovereign. In 1802, Ali Bah&dnr fell at the siege of 
E&lanjar, leaving a son, Sbamsher Bah&dnr. At first the heir was supported 
by Himmat, who, however, continued quietly to extend his own influence as 
far as possible ; and, on the combination of the Mahratta chiefs against the 
British Government, in which they were jewed by Shamsher, foreseeing in 
their success an immediate diminution of his own authority, he determined to 
co-operate with the British. On the 4th of September, 1803, a treaty was 
concluded between Lord Wellesley and ^ Anip-giri Himmat Bah&dur,’ by 
which nearly all the territory on the west bank of the Jamund from Ealpi to 
Allahabad was assigned to him. His death, however, occurred in the follow- 
ing year, when the lands were resumed and pensions in lieu thereof granted 
to bis family. 

Other sacred spots in the town of Gobardhan are the temple of Cbak- 
resvar Mah&deva, and four ponds called respectively Go-rochan, Dharm-rochan, 

* The ten namet— whence the title Baa-nlml— are drtko, israma^ vana, oronya, Morasvati, 

puri, hharaii, giri^ parvata, and BdgeurOf one of whidi ia attached to hia personal name by eveiCF 
member of the order. 
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P&p-mochan, and Bin-mocban. But these latter, even in the rains, are mere 
paddles, and all the rest of the year are quite dry ; while the former, in spite 
of its sanctity, is as mean a little building as it is possible to conceive. 

The break in the hill, traversed by the road from Mathura to Dig, is 
called the Dan Gh&t, and is supposed to be the spot where Krishna lay in wait 
to intercept the Gopis and levy a toll (tJdn) on the milk they were bringing 
into the town. A Brahman still sits at the receipt of custom, and extracts a 
copper coin or two from the passers-by. On the ridge overlooking the gh4t 
stands the temple of Dan B&e. 

For many years past one of the most enrious sights of the place has been 
an aged Hindu ascetic, who had bound himself by a vow of absolute silence. 
Whatever the hour of the day, or time of the year, or however long the inter- 
val that might have elapsed since a previous visit, a stranger was sure to find 
him sitting exactly on the same spot and in the same position, as if ho had 
never once stirred ; a slight awning suspended over his head, and immediately 
in front of him a miniature shrine containing an emblem of the god. The half 
century, which was the limit of his vow, has at length expired ; but his tongue, 
bound for so many years, has now lost the power of uttering any articulate 
sound. In a little dog-kennel at the side sits another devotee, with his legs 
crossed under him, ready to enter into conversation with all comers, and looking 
one of the happiest and most contented of mortals ; though the cell in which he 
has immured himself is so confined that he can neither stand up nor He down in it. 

Subsequently to the cession by Sindhia in 1803, Gobardhan was granted, 
free of assessment, to Knar Lachhman Sinh, youngest son of Baja Banjit Sinh 
of Bharat-pur ; but on his death, in 1826, it was resumed by the Government 
and annexed to the district of Agra. Of late years, the paramount power has 
been repeatedly solicited by the Bharat-pur B&ja to cede it to him in exchange 
for other territory of equal value. It contains so many memorials of his ances- 
tors that the request is a vety natural one for him to mako, and it must be 
admitted that the Bharat-pur frontier stands greatly in need of rectification. 
It would, however, be most impolitic for the Government to make the desired 
concession, and thereby lose all control over a place so important, both from its 
position and its associations, as Gobardhan. 

The following legend in the Harivansa (cap. 94) must be taken to refer 
to the foundation of the town, though apparently it has never hitherto been 
noticed in that connection. Among the descendants of Ikshvaku, who reigned 
at Ayodhya, was Haryasva, who took to wife Madhomati, the danghter of the 

. 78 
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Madhn. Being expelled from the throne by hie elder brother, the king 
fled for refoge to the court of his father-in-law, who received him most afifeo- 
tionately and ceded him the whole of his dominions, excepting only the capital 
M^nvana, which he reserved for his son Lavana. Hereupon, Haryasva 
built, on the sacred Girivara, a new royal residence, and consolidated the king- 
dom of Anarta, to which ho subsequently annexed the country of Arupa, or (as 
it is otherwise and preferably read) Aniipa. The third in descent from Yadu, 
the son and successor of Haryasva, was Bhima, in whoso reign BAma, the then 
sovereign of Ayodhya, commissioned Satmghna to destroy Lavana’s fort of 
Madhnvana and erect in its stead ttie town of MathurA After the departure 
of its founder, HathniA was annexed by Bhima, and continued in the posses- 
sion of his descent^ts down to Vasndeva. The most important lines in the 
text run thus 

Haryksvascha mahiteja divye CKrivarottame 
Nivesayamasa pnram v&sartbam amaropamah 
Anartam n&ma tadrashtram snrfishtram GodhanAyntam. 
Achirenaiva k&lena samriddham pratyap&dyata 
Anupa-vishayam chaiva vela-vana-vibhdshitam. 

From the occurrence of the words Girivara and Godhana and the declared 
proximity to UathniA, it is clear tiiat the capital of Haryasva must have 
been rituate on the Giri-rAj of Gobardhan ; and it is probable that the country 
of Aniipa was to some extent identical with the more modem Braj. Andpa is 
once mentioned, in an earUer canto of the poem, as having been bestowed by 
king Prithu on the bard Sdta. The name Anarta occurs also in canto X, 
where it is stated to have been settled by king Beva, the son of SaryAti, who 
made EnsasthaU its capital In the BamAyana, IV., 43, it is described as a 
western region on the sea-ooast, or at all events in that direction, and has there- 
fore been identified with GujarAt. Thus there would seem to have been an in- 
timate connection between GujarAt and MathurA, long anterior to Krishna’s 
foundation of Dw&raU. 



BABSANA AND NAND-GANW * 


BabsAna — ^population 2,773 — according to modern Hindu belief the home 
of Krishna’s faTonrite mistress Badhd, is a town which enjoyed a brief period of 
great prosperity about the middle of last century. It is built at the foot and 
on the slope of a ridge, originally dedicated to the god Brahma, which rises 
abruptly from the plain, near the Bharat-pur border of the Chhata pargana, to 
a height of some 200 feet at its extreme point, and runs in a south-westerly 
direction for about a quarter of a mile. Its summit is crowned by a series of 
temples in honour of L6rli-Ji, a local title of B4db&, meaning ^the beloved.’ 
These were all erected at intervals within the last two hundred years, and now 
form a connected mass of building with a lofty wall enclosing the court in which 
they stand. Each of the successive shrines was on a somewhat grander scale 
than its predecessor, and was for a time honoured with the presence of the 
divinity ; but even the last and largest, in which she is now enthroned, is an 
edifice of no special pretension ; through seated, as it is, on the very brow of the 
rock, and seen in conjunction with the earlier buildings, it forms an imposing 
feature in the landscape to the spectator from the plain below. A long flight 
of stone steps, broken about half way by a temple in honour of B4dh&’s grand- 
father, Mabi-bhan, leads down from the summit to the foot of the hill, where 
are two other small temples. One of them is dedicated to BAdh&’s female com- 
panions, called the Sakhis, who are eight in number, as follows : LalitA, yisakh&, 
Champaka-lata, Banga-devi, Ghitra-lekha, Dulekhd, Sudevi, and Chandr&vali. 
The other contains a life-size image of the mythical Brikh-bhan robed in appro- 
priate costume and supported on the one side by his daughter Badha, and on 
the other by Sridama, a Paur&nik character, here for the nonce represented as 
her brother. 

The town consists almost entirely of magnificent mansions all in ruins, and 
lofty but crumbling walls now enclosing vast, desolate, dusty areas, which once 
were busy courts and markets or secluded pleasure grounds. All date from 
ilie time of Bdp B&m, a Katara Bi&hman, who, having acquired great reputa- 
tion as a Pandit in the earlier part of last century, became Purohit to Bharat-pur, 

* Both these ioteresting pUees, as also Baladera, are entirely omitted by Dr. Hunter in bla 
Imperial Gazetteer, and all the places in tUe district that he does mention are described with re- 
markable inadequacy and inaccaracy, Apparemiy his test of the importance of any locality is hia 
own penonal connection with it : hence the disproportionate length of some of the Bengal articlca. 
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Sindhia,* and Holkar, and was enriched by those princes with the most larisli 
donations, the whole of which he appears to have expended on the embellish-* 
ment of Barsana and the other sacred places within the limits of Braj, his 
native coantry. Before his time, Bars&na, if inhabited at all, was a mere 
hamlet of the adjoining village Ucha-ginw, which now, nnder its Gtijar land- 
lords, is a mean and miserable place, though it boasts the remains of a fort and 
an ancient and well-endowed temple, dedicated to Baladeva. Bdp R&m was 
the founder of one of the now superseded temples of Larli Ji, with the stone 
staircase up the side of the hill. He also constructed tha largest market-place 
in the town, with as many, is it said, as sixty-four walled gardens ; a princely 
mansion for his own residence ; several small temples and chapels, and other 
courts and pavilions. One of the latter, a handsome arcaded building of carved 
stone, has for some years past been occupied by the Government as a police- 
station without any payment of rent or award of compensation, though the 
present representative of the family is living on the spot and is an absolute 
pauper. Three cenotaphs commemorating Riip Rkm himself and two of his 
immediate relatives, stand by the side of a large stone tank with broad flights of 
steps and flanking towers, which he restored and brought into its present shape. 
This is esteemed sacred and commonly called Bhanokhar, that is, the tank of 
Brikha-bhan, B&dh&'s reputed father. In connection with it is a smaller 
reservoir, named after her mother Kirat. On the margin of the Bhanokhar is 
a pleasure-house in three stories, known as the Jal-mahalL It is supported on 
a series of vaulted colonnades \rhich open direct on to the water, for the conve- 
nience of the ladies of the family, who were thus enabled to bathe in perfect 
sechsion, as the two tanks and the palace are all enclosed in one courtyard by 
a lofty bastioned and embattlpd wall with tower-like guteways.f Besides these 
works. Blip Bam also constructed two other large masonry tanks, one for the 
convenience of a hamlet in the neighbourhood, which he settled and called after 
his own name Bdp-nagar ; the second on the opposite side of the town, in the 
village of Ghazipur, is the sacred lake called Prem Sarovar, which he faced with 
octagonal stone ghats. Opposite the latter is a w^alled garden with an elegant 
domed monument, in the form of a Greek cross, to his brother Hem-rdj. 


* It appean that Barsioa was an occasional t^sldcnce ot Miidho Bio Sindhia; for a treatj 
of bif with the Company, regarding trade at Baroch, dated the 8oth of September, 1785, waa 
signed by him there, as also the supplementary article dated the following January. 

t Both the house and Bhinohbar hare been considenbly damaged by the new proprietor, 
who haa removed many of the larger slaba of atoao. 
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Contemporary with Blip Bam, two other wealthy families resided at Bar- 
8&na and were his rivals in magnificence. The head of the one family was 
Hohan B4m, a Lavania Brahman ; and of the other Lalji, a Tantia Th&kar. 
It is said that the latter was by birth merely a common labourer, who went off 
to Lakhnau to make his fortune. There he became first a harkara, then a 
jamaddr, and eventually the leading favourite at court. Towards the close of 
his life he begged permission to return to his native place and there leave some 
permanent memorial of the royal favour. The Naw&b not only granted the 
request, but further presented him with carte blanche on the State treasury for 
the prosecution of his designs. Besides the stately mansion, now much dilapi- 
dated, he constructed a large 6do/i, still in excellent preservation, and two wells, 
sunk at great expense in sandy tracts where previously all irrigation had been 
impracticable. 

The siicred tank on the outskirts of the town called Priya-kund, or Plri- 
pokhar, was faced with stone by the Lavaniyas, who are further commemorated 
by a large hatra^ or market-place, the ruins of the vast and elaborate mansion 
where they resided, and the elegant stone chhattris at the foot of the hill. They 
held office under the Bajd of Bharat-pur, and their present representative. Bam 
Nirayan, is now a Tahsildar in that territory. 

Barsfina had scarcely been built, when, by the fortune of war, it was des- 
troyed beyond all hope of restoration, as has already been related in Chapter II 
of this memoir, page 42. As if this blow were not enough, in the year 1812 it 
sustained a further misfortune, when the Gaurua Thukurs, its zaminddrs, being 
in circumstances of difficulty and probably distrustful of the stability of British 
rule, then only recently established, were mad enough to transfer their whole 
estate to the oft-quoted Lala Babu for the paltry sum of Rs. 602 and the condi- 
tion of holding land on rather more favourable terms than other tenants. The 
parish now yields Government an annual rental of Rs. 3,109 and the absentee 
landlords about as much, while it receives nothing from them in return. Thus 
the appearance now presented by Bars&na is a most forlorn and melancholy one. 

The hill is still, to a limited extent, known as Brahma-kd-pahdr or Brahma’s 
hill : and hence it may be inferred with certainty that Barsana is a corruption 
of the Sanskrit compound Brahma-sdnu, which bears the same meaning. Its 
four prominent peaks are regarded as emblematic of the four-faced divinity, 
and are each crowned with some building ; the first with the group of temples 
dedicated to Larli Ji, the other three with smaller edifices, known respectively 
as the Man-mandir, the Dan-garh and the Mor-kutti. A second hill, of less 
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extent and elevation, completes the amphitheatre in which the town is set, and 
the space between the two ranges gradoallj contracts to a narrow path, which 
barely allows a single traveller on foot to pass between the shelving cra^ that 
tower above him on either side. This pass is famoos as the S&nkmri-khor,* 
literally ^ the narrow opening,’ and is the scene of a mda (called the Bdrhi 
Lila) on the 13th of the month of Bb4don, often attended by as many as 10,000 
people. The crowds divide according to their sex and cluster about the rocks 
round two little shrines, erected on either side of the ravine for the temporary 
reception of figures of Badhd and Krishna, and indulge to their heart’s content 
in all the licentious banter appropriate to the occasion. At the other mouth of 
the pass is a deep dell between the two high peaks of the Man-Mandir and the 
Mor-kutti, with a masonry tank in the centre of a dense thicket called the 
Gahrwar-ban. A principal feature in the diversions of the day is the scram- 
bling of sweetmeats by the better class of visitors, seated on the terraces 
of the ‘Peacock Pavilion’ above, among the multitudes that throng the margin 
of the tank some 150 feet below. 

The essentially Hindi form of the title lArli, equivalent to the Sanskrit 
Laliti, may be taken as an indication of the modern growth of the local cultus. 
Even in the Brahma Yaivarta, the last of the Puranas and the one specially 
devoted to Bad ha’s praises, there is no authority for any such appellation. In 
the Vraja-bhakti-vilasa the mantva^ or formula of incantation which the pril- 
grims are instructed to repeat, runs as follows:— 

Lalita-sanyutam krishnam sarvaishu sakhibhir yutam 

I)hy4ye tri-veni-kiipa-stham mahd-rfisarkritotsavam. 


NxND-GitNW— population 3,253— as the reputed home of Krishna’s foster- 
father, with its spacious temple of Hand B6e Ji on the brow of the hill over- 
looking the village, is in all respects an exact parallel to Bars6na. The dis- 
tance between the two places is only five miles, and when the kettle-drum is 
beaten at the one, it can be heard at the other. The temple of Hand Rfe, 
though large, is in a clumsy style of architecture and apparently dates only from 
the middle of last century. Its founder is said to have been one Blip Sinh, a 
Sinsinw&r Jat, and it has an endowment of 826 bighas of rent-free land. It 
consists of an open nave, with choir and sacrarium beyond, the latter being 

* Asimilsr lue of the local form Khw, for Khol, maj be obeerred la the Tillage of Ehaira, 
where lea pond celled Chintd-Khori Kiind,oorreeponding to the more common Sanikrit eompomut 
Chinti-harana. 
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flanked on either side by a Basoi and a Sejmahall, ie.y a cooking and deeping 
apartment, and has two towers, or iikharoB, It stands in the centre of a paved 
conrt-yard, surrounded by a lofty wall with comer kiosks, which command a 
very extensive view of the Bbarat-pur hill and the level expanse of the Mathuri 
district as far as Gobardhan. The village, which clusters at the foot and on the 
slope of the rock, is, for the most part, of a mean description, but contains a few 
handsome houses, more especially one erected by the famous Bup B&m of 
Bais&na. With the exception of one temple dedicated to M&nasi Devi all the 
remainder bear some title of the one popular diviniiy, such as Nar-sinha, Qopi- 
nkth, NrityarQopai, Giridh&ri, Nandapuandan, B&dh&-Mohan, and Jasoda- 
nandan. This last is on a larger scale than the others, and stands in a court- 
yard of its own, half way up the hill. It is much in the same style and apparently 
of the same date as the temple of Nand-B&e, or probably a little older; an 
opinion which is confirmed by its being mentioned in the matUray which runs as 
follows \^Ya9od6rwmdamm bande mnda-grdma'^anddhipafn, A flight of 114 
broad steps, constructed of well-wrought stone from the Bharat-pur quarries, 
leads from the level of the plain up to the steep and narrow street which termi- 
nates at the main entrance of the great temple. The staircase was made at the 
cost of B4bu Gaur Fras&d of Calcutta, in the year 1818 A. D. At the foot of 
the hill is a large unfinished square with a range of stone buildings on one side 
for the accommodation of dealers and pilgrims, constructed by Sfiraj Mall’s 
Bani, the B&ni Kishori. At the back is an extensive garden with some fine 
khimi trees, the property of the B4j& of Bharat-pur. They are, however, gradu- 
ally disappearing, one by one every year, and no attempt is made to replace them* 
A little beyond this is the sacred lake now called P&n Sarovar, and supposed to 
be the pool where Krishna used to drive the cows to ^ water’ (pdn). It is a 
magnificent sheet of water with noble masonry gh&ts on all its sides, the work 
of a Dowager B&ni of Bardw&n in 1747 A. D. It measures 810 feet by 878, 
and therefore covers all but six acres. It is said to be designed in the form 
of a ship ; but the resemblance is not very apparent to an uninformed observer. 
This is one of the four lakes of highest repute in Braj ; the others being the 
ChandraHsarovar at Parsoli by Gk)bardhan, the Prem-sarovar at Ghdsipur 
near Barskna, and the M4n-sarovar at Arua in the M&t pargana. On its 
margin is a little temple of Bih4ri, which bears on its front the following 
inscription : Sri Rddhd Gcbindy Sr{ Oadddhar ChaiUmyay Sri Pdwniriaravar 
Kunj Srimati Jidni Raryewari Rdja Kirtiehand ki mdta Sri Rdja TiUk Chand 
ji ii dddi ji rdj sube Bangdla Baradmdn Sri SarUUan Rup ki jaga mm kanim 
Qumdsliia Sri Sapkalya Rdm Dd»y Ookul Dat tambat 1805, The following 
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commemorates some later repairs in 1849 ; Sri Nandisvar mm Chhajju zaminr 
d4f ki patti mm son 1155 saly mah bhadra sudi men, Sri Pdvan tea kmj paid 
hhayiy memir Mohan Lily Chet Ram. Both these inscriptions are noticeable^ 
since, in spite of their modem date, they preserve the old and now entirely 
obsolete name both of the village, Nandisvar (t.6., Mah&deva) instead of Nanda, 
and also of the lake, P&van, ^the purifying,’ instead of P4n, 4o drink.’ Near 
the village is akadamb grove, called Udho ji k& ky&r, and, according to popular 
belief, there are within the limits of Nand-ganw no less than fiftynsix sacred 
lakes or hunde; though it is admitted that in this degenerate age all of them 
are not readily visible. In every instance the name is commemorative of 
Krishna and his friends and their pastoral occupations. 

Like Bars&na and so many other of the holy places, Nand-g&nw is part of 
the estate of the representatives of the L41& B&bu, who, in 1811 A.D., acquired 
it for a merely nominal consideration from the then zamind&rs. One reason 
for their readiness to part iitdth it is probably to be found in the fact, which has 
only recently come to my knowledge, that their title was a very questionable 
one. For the Puj6ris of the temple have . in their possession a sanad dated the 
30th year of Alam Sh&h giving the whole of the village to their predecessors 
Faram&nand and Bamkishan and their heirs in perpetuity. 

If the few squalid buildings which at present disfigure the square at the 
foot of the hill were removed, and replaced by a well, or temple, or other pub- 
lic edifice, and the line of shops completed on the other side, an exceedingly 
picturesque effect might be secured at a comparatively small cost. But it is 
needless to expect any local improvements from the absentee landlords, while 
the inhabitants are too impoverished to have a thought for anything beyond 
their daily bread. 

The above sketch of two comparatively unimportant places affords a good 
iQustration of a carious transitional period in Indian history. After a chec* 
quered existence of five hundred years, there expired with Aurangzeb all the 
vital energy of the Muhammadan empire. The English power, its fated sue* 
cessor, was yet unconscious of its destiny and all reluctant to advance any 
claim to the vacant throne. Every petty chieftain, as for example Bharat-pur, 
scorning the narrow limits of his ancestral domains, pressed forward to grasp 
the glittering prize, and spared no outlay in the attempt to enlist in his ser- 
vice the ablest men of any nationality, either like Samrd to lead his armies in 
the field, or like Bfip B4m to direct his counseb in the cabinei Thus men, 
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whatever their rank in life, if only endowed by nature with genius or audacity, 
rose in an incredibly short space of time from obscnrity to all but regal power. 
The wealth so rapidly secured was as profusely lavished ; nor was there any 
object in hoarding, when the next chance of war would either increase the 
treasure ten-fold, or transfer it bodily to a victorious rival. Ihns, a hamlet 
became in one day the centre of a princely court, crowded with magnificent 
buildings, and agam, ere the architect had well completed his design, sunk with 
its founders into utter min and desolation. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The EttmoIiOot of Local Names in Nobthern Inoia^ as exemplified 
IN THE District of MathubX* 

In this, the condnding chapter of the general narrative, I propose to investi- 
gate the principles upon vrhich the local nomenclature of Upper India has been 
and still is being unconsciously constructed. The inquiry is one of considerable 
importance to the student of language ; but it has never yet been approached 
in a scientific spirit, and the views which are here advanced respecting this 
terra incognita in the philologist’s map must be regarded as a first exploration, 
which is unavoidably tentative and imperfect. Many points of detail will pos- 
sibly demand future rectification ; but the general outline of the subject, the 
fixed limits within which it is contained and some of its more characteristic 
features of interior development have, it is hoped, been satisfactorily ascertained 
and delineated with a fair amount of precision. 

It is not to be inferred from this prelude that a subject of such obvious inter- 
est has hitherto been totally neglected. On the contrary, it has given rise to a 
vast number of speculations, but all of the most haphazard description. And 
this from two causes ; the first being a per\'erser misconception as to the verna- 
cular language of the country ; and the second, the absence up to the present 
time of any list of names sufiiciently complete to su|^ply a basis for a really 
thorough induction. 

It seems a very obvious truism, and one that requires no elaborate defence to 
maintain, that the names of a country and of the places in it should primd fade, 
and in default of any direct evidence to the contrary, be referred to the language 
of the people who inhabit them rather than to any foreign source. This, how- 
ever, is the very point which most writers on the subject have failed to see. In 
order to explain why the founder of an Indian village gave his infant settlement 
the name, by which it is still known among his descendants, our laborious philo- 
logists have ransacked vocabularies of all the obscurest dialects of Europe, but 
have left their Sanskrit and Hindi dictionaries absolutely unopened. 

A more curious illustration of a deliberate resolve to ignore obvious facts 
for the sake of introducing a startling theory based on some obscure and 
utterly problematical analogy could .scarcely be found than is afforded by 
Dr. Runter in his Dissertation on non-Ayan languages. In this he refers 
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the familiar local termination gdnuo (which argumenti graiiA he spells gdng or 
gaong^ though never so written in any Indian vernacular) to the Chinese hiang^ 
the Tibetan ihimg^ the Lepcha Ay<w^, &c., &c., and refuses to acknowledge any 
connexion between it and the Sanskrit grama. Yet as certainly as Anglo* 
Saxon was once the language of England, so was Sanskrit of Upper India ; and 
it seems as reasmiable to deny the relationship between grama and gdnw as be- 
tween the English affix bury or borough and the Saxon burg. The formation is 
strictly in accord with the rules laid down by the Prakrit grammarians centu- 
ries before the word gdnw had actually come in existence. Thus by Yararu- 
chi’s Sutra— Sarmim la-va^dm, III., 3 — the letter r when compounded with 
another consonant, whether it stands first or last, is always to be elided ; as we 
see in the Hindi bdt for the Sanskrit vdrtdj in kos for krosa^ a measure of dis- 
tance, and in pern for jtwewian, love. So grama passes into ^dma, and whether 
this latter form or gdnw is used depends simply upon the will of the speaker ; 
one man calls the place where he lives Naugama, another calls it Nauganw, 
in the same way as it is optional to say Edinbro’ or Edinborough. For in 
Hindi as in Sanskrit a nasal can always be inserted at pleasure, according to 
the memorial line — Savindukdvindukayoh syid abliede na kalpanam: and the 
distinction between m and e or w has always been very slightly marked ; for 
example, dhimar is the recognized literary Hindi form of the Sanskrit dMvar 
and at the present day villagers generally write Bhamdni for Blmodni, though 
the latter form only is admitted in printed books. If speculation is allowed 
to run riot with regard to the paternity of such a word as gdnw^ every step in 
the descent of which is capable of the clearest proof, then philology is still a 
science of the future, and the whole history of language must be rewritten from 
the very commencement. 

Perhaps of all countries in the world, northern India is the one which for 
an investigation of this kind is the most self-contained and tlie least in need of 
alien analogies. Its literary records date from a very remote period ; are, in 
fact, far more ancient than any architectural remains, or even than any well- 
authenticated site, or definitely established era, and they form a continuous and 
unbroken chain down to this very day. From the Sanskrit of the Vedas 
to the more polished language of the Epic poems, and through the Prakrit of the 
dramatists, the old Hindi of Ghand and the Hraj Bh&sha of Tulsi D^s, down to 
the current speech of the rural population of Mathura at the present time, the 
transitions are never violent, and at most points are all but imperceptible. The 
language, as we clearly see from the specimens which we have of it in all its 
successive phases, is uniform and governed throughout by the same phonetic 
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lam. And neither from the intrinsic evidence of indigenons literature, 
nor from the tacts recorded by history, is it permissible to infer the simultaneous 
existence in the country of an alien-speaking race at any period, to which it is 
reasonable to refer the foundation of places that still bear a distinctive name, 
prior to the Muhammadan invasion. The existence of such a race is simply 
assumed by those who find it convenient to represent as non-Aryan any forma-* 
tiion which their acquaintance with unwritten Aryan speech in its growth and 
decay is too superficial to enable them at once to identify. 

As local etymology is a subject which can only be investigated on the spot, 
and therefore lies beyond the range of European scholars, its study is necessarily 
affected by the prejudices peculiar to Anglo-Indian officials, who are so accus- 
tomed to communicate with their subordinates only through the medium of 
Urdd that most of them regard that lingua franca as being really what it is call- 
ed in official parlance, the vernacular of the country. This familiarity with the 
speech of the small Muhammadan section of the community, rather than with 
i^tof the Hindu masses, causes attention to be mainly directed to the study of 
Persian and Arabic, which are considered proper to the country, while Sanskrit 
is thought to be utterly dead, of no interest save to professional scholars and of 
no more practical import in determining the value of current phrases than 
Greek or Hebrew. 

The prejudice is to be regretted, as it frequently leads writers, even in the 
best informed London periodicals, to speak of India as if it were a purely 
Muhammadan country, and to urge upon the Government, as highly conciliatory, 
measures which— -if taken— would most effectually alienate the sympathies of 
the vast majority. 

Neither Urdii, Persian, nor Arabic, is of much service in tracing the 
derivation of local names, and it is hastily concluded that words which are 
unintelligible when referred to those recognized sources must therefore be non- 
Indian, and may with as much probability be traced up to one foreign language 
as another. Any distortion of the name of a town or village which makes it 
bear some resemblance to a Persian or Arabic root, is ordinarily accepted as a 
plausible explanation; thus Ehanpur is substituted for Eanhpur, and Ghkzipur 
for G&dhipnr, G&dhi, the father of Yisvamitra, being a character not very 
widely known ; while on the other hand a derivation from the Sanskrit by the 
application of well-established but less popularly known phonetic and gramma- 
tical laws, is stigmatized as pedantic and honestly considered to be more far- 
fetched than a derivation from the Basque or the Lithuanian. 
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This may seem an exaggerated statement; but I speak from personal 
experience and with special reference to a critic who wrote that he thought 
the identification of Maholi with Madhupuri far more improbable than its 
connection with the Basque and Toda word wrt, which is said to mean ‘ a village.’ 

Such philological vagaries have their birth in the unfortunate preference for 
Urdii, which the English Government has inherited from the former con- 
querors of the country, though without any of their good reasons for the pre- 
ference. They are further fostered by a wide-spread idea as to the character 
of the people and the country, which in itself is perfectly correct, and wrong 
only in the particular application. The Hindus are an eminently conservative 
race, and their civilization dates from an extremely remote period. It is, there- 
fore, inferred that most of their existing towns and villages are of very ancient 
foundation and, if so, may bear names to which no parallel can be expected 
in the modem vernacular. This hypothesis is disproved by what has been said 
above as to the continuity of Indian speech : it is further at variance with all 
local traditions. The present centres of population, as any one can ascertain 
for himself, if he will only visit the spots instead of speculating about them in 
his study, are almost all subsequent in origin to the Muhammadan invasion. 
When they were founded, the language of the new settlers, whatever it may 
have been in pre-historic times, was certainly not Turanian, but Aryan, as it 
is now; and though any place, which had previously been inhabited, must 
already have borne some name, the cases in which that old name was retained 
would be very rare. Thus, it may be remarked in passing, the present discussion 
supplies no ethnical argument with regard to the original population of the 
country. The names, once regarded as barbarous, but now recognized as Aryan, 
must be abandoned as evidence of the existence of a non-Aryan race ; but, at 
the same time, since they are essentially modern, they cannot be taken as 
supporting the counter-theory. The names of the rivers, however, which also 
are mostly Aryan, may fairly be quoted as bearing on the point ; for of all 
local names these are the least liable to change, as we see in America and our 
Colonies, where it is as exceptional to find a river with an English name as it is 
to find a town with an Indian one. And a still stronger and more numerously 
attested proof is afforded by the indigenous trees, nearly all of which (as may 
be seen from the list given in an appendix to this volume) have names that 
are unmistakably of Sanskrit origin. 

Moreover, Hindu conservatism, though it doubtless exists, is developed in 
a very difierent way from the principle known by the same name in Europe. 
Least of all is it shown in any regard for ancient buildings, w*hether temples 
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or homesteads. Thoagh Christianity is a modem faith as oompated with Hin- 
dnism, and though the history of English oirilization begins only from a time 
when the brightest period of Indian histoty had already closed, the material 
OTidences of either fact are fonnd in inverse order in the two countries. There 
''in not a single English county which does not contain a longer and more 
venerahle series of secular and ecclesiastical edifices than can be supplied ly 
an Indian district, or it might even be said by an entire Presidency. Thus the 
temple of Qovind Deva at Brinda-ban, which is popularly known in the neigh- 
bourhood as * the old temple’ par exedlence, dates only from the reign of iUcbar, 
the contemporary of Elisabeth, and is therefore fiir more modem than any 
single rillage church in the whole of England, barring those that have been 
built since the revival by the present generation. The same also with MSS. 
The Hindus had a volnminous litnatnre while the English were still unable to 
write : but at the present day in India a MS 200 years old is more of a rarily 
than one five times that age in England. This complete disappearance from 
the surface of ail material records of antiquity is no doubt attributable in great 
measure to the operation of the two most destractive forces in the known 
worlds ris., white-ants and Muhammadans ; but the Hindus themselves are not 
altogether free from blame in the matter. As if from a reminiscence of their 
norti^o origin, with all their modem superstitions dislike to a move far from 
home, is oombined an inveterate tendency to slip away gradually from the old 
landmarks. The movement is not necessitated by growth of population, which, 
as in London, for instance, can no longer be contained within the original city 
bonnds, but is a result of the Oriental idiosyncracy that makes every man 
desire, not— in accordance with European ideas— to found a family or restore an 
old ancestral residence, but rather to leave some building exclnsively comme- 
mo^tive of himself, and to touch nothing that bis predecessors have commenced, 
lest they should have all the credit of it with posterity. The history of Eng- 
land, which mns all in one qyde from the time of its first civilization, affords 
no ground for comparison ; but in mediteval Italy the course of events was 
somewhat parallel, and, as in India, a second empire was built cp on the mins 
of a former one of equal or greater gnndeur and extent. In it we find the 
modem cities retaining under some slight dialectical disguises the very same 
names as of old and occupying the same ground : in India, on the other ba nd , then 
is scarcely an hutoric site which is not now a desolation. Again, to pass firam 
political to merely local disturbances : when London was rebuilt after the Great 
Fire, its streets, in spite of all Wren’s remonstrances, wen laid out exactly as 
before, narrow and irngular as they had grown up piece by piece in the co urse 
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of centuries, and with even the churches on their old sites, though the latter 
had become useless in consequence of the change in the national religioui 
which required one or two large arenas for the display of pulpit eloquence rather 
than many secluded oratories for private devotion. When a similar calamity 
befell an Indian city, as it often did, the position of the old shrines was 
generally marked by rude commemorative stoues, but the people made no 
difficulty aboqt abandoning the exact sites of their old homes, if equally eligible 
spots offered themselves in the neighbourhood. 

The same diversity of conservative ideas runs through the whole character : 
the Hindu quotes the practice of his father and grandfather and persuades 
himself that he is as they were, and that they were as their forefathers, uncon- 
scious of any change and ignoring the evidence of it that is afforded by ancient 
monuments, both literary and architectural. The former he prizes only for 
their connexion with the sect to which he himself belongs ; whatever is illus- 
trative of an alien fiiith he consigns to destruction without any regard for its 
history or artistic significance ; and in an ancient building, if it has fallen into 
disuse, he sees no beauty and can take no interest ; though this can scarcely 
be from the feeling that he can easily replace it with a better, a conviction 
which led our mediseval architects to destroy without compunction any part 
of an earlier cathedral, however beautiful in itself, which had become decayed 
or too small for later requirments. In all these matters England is far more 
crititolly conservative ; believing in nothing, we tolerate everything ; and 
profoundly distrusting our own creative faculties, we preserve asmodels whatever 
we can rescue from the past, either in art or literature. 

These reflections may seem to wander rather far from the mark ; but they 
explain the curious equipoise that prevmls in the Indian mind between a pro- 
found contempt for antiquity and an equally profound veneration for it The 
very slight regard in which ancient sites are held is illustrated by the use of 
the terms ^ Little ’ and ^ Great ’ as local prefixes. In consequence of the ten- 
dency to shift the centre of population, these seldom afford information as to 
the comparative area and importance of the two villages so distinguished : most 
frequently the one styled ^Little’ will be the larger of the two. In some 
cases the prefix ^ Great’ implies only that when the common property was 
divided among the sons of the founder, the share so designated fell to the lot 
of the eldest ; but ordinarily it denotes the original village site, which has been 
wholly or at least partially abandoned, or so diminished by successive psurti- 
tions that it has eventually become, the smallest and least important of the 
group. 
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Uie foiegoing considerations will, I trusty be accepted as sufficiently 
demoiisfaaliiig the reasonableness of my general iK>sition that local names in 
Upper India aroi as a rale, of no very remote antiquity, and are •pnm& Jam 
referable to Sanskrit and Hindi rather than to any other language. Their 
formation has certainly been regulated by the same principles that we see 
underlying the local nomenclature of other civilized countries, and we may 
therefore expect to find them falling into three main groups, as follows : — 

1. Names compounded with an affix denoting place. 

XL Names compounded with an affix denoting possession. 

III. A more indefinite class, including all names without any affix at all; 
such words being for the most part either the name of the founder, or an 
epithet descriptive of some striking local feature. 

Running the eye over the list of villages in the Mathura district, we can 
at a glance detect abundant illustrations of each of these three classes. Thus 
under Glass I. come such names as Nanak-pur, Pati-pura, Bich-puri, where the 
founder's name is combined with the local affix pura^ or puri^ signifying 
^a torn.* So also^ Nau-gama, Uncha-ganw, Badan-garh, Chamar-garlii, Bup- 
nagar, Pfl-kheii, Brind4-ban, Aholya-ganj, BidhA-kund, MangaI*khoh, Mali* 
sardi, and Naina*patti. In all these instances the local affix is easy to be 
recognized as also the word to which it is attached. 

Of Glass II. the illustrations are not quite so obvions and will mostly require 
special elucidation ; but some are self-evident, as for example Bhure-ka, 
where the affix is the ordinary sign of the genitive case ; fiane-ri, where it is 
the Marwkri form of the same ; and Pipal-wArii, where it represents the fami- 
liar 

Under Class III. come first such names as Suraj, Misri, and Gaju, which 
are known to have been borne by the founders ; and under the second sub-divi- 
sion, Gobardhan, ^ productive in cattle Banket, ^ a place of assignation 
Ehor, * an opening between the hills;* Basai, * a colony ;* and Para, ' a town,* 
indicative of a period when towns were scarce ; with many others of similar 
character. 

Looking first for names that may be inclnded under Class L, we find that 
by far the most numerous variety are those compounded with the affix jour. 
l%is might be expected, for precisely the same reason that ^ ton* is the most 
common local ending in England. But we certainly should not expect to find 
so large a proportion nnmistakably modem, with the former part of the com- 
pound commemorating either a Muhammadan or a Hindu with a Fenian name, 
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or one who can be proved in some other way to have lived only a few genera- 
tions ago, and with scarcely a single instance of a name that oan with any pro- 
bability be referred to a really ancient date. As this fact is one of considerable 
importance to my argument, I niost proceed to establish it beyond all possibility 
of cavil by yassing in review the entire series of names in which the ending 
occurs in each of the six parganas of the district 

The Kosi pargana comprises 61 villages, of which 9 end in pur; tnz,, 
^ Aziz-pnr, Hasan-pur, Jalal-pnr, Ldl-pnr, Nabi-pur, F&khar-pnr, lUun-pur, 
Shah-pur, and Sh&hzad-pnr. Six of these are unmistakably post-Muhammadan, 
one is apparently so, and two are of quite uncertain date. 

In the Chhata pargana there are 111 villages, and 16 of them have the ^ur 
ending ; viz., Adam-pur, Akbar-pur, Bazid-pur, Deva-pura^so called from a 
* temple’ of Gopal, built by Mubkam Sinh, the ancestor of the present proprie- 
tors, whose Arabic name proves that he lived not many generations ago— 6h&zi- 
pur, Gulal-pur, Jait-pur, Jam&l-pur, Kh&n-pur, L4r-pur, Manpnr, on the Barsana 
range — so called from the M4n Mandir, the first erection of which cannot date 
from further back than the transfer of B&dha’s chief shrine from Rival to 
Barsana, which took place in the 15th or 16th century A.D. —Pir-pur, Saiyid-pur, 
Tatar-pur, Haji-pur, and Kaniil-pur. Of these 16 names, 12 are unquestionably 
modern, and of the remaining 4, nothing can be said with certainty either one 
way or the other. 

Of the 163 villages in the Mathuri pargana, as many as 32 have the pur 
ending ; viz., Alha-pur, said by local tradition to have been founded and so 
named only 200 years ago (the founder’s descendants are still on the spot and 
most unlikely to detract from the antiquity of their family) ; A’zam-pnr and 
B6kir-pnr, both founded by A’zam Khan’ Mir Muhammad Bakir, who was 
Governor of Mathura from 1642 to 1645 ; Bhavan-pur ; Bija-pnr, founded 200 
years ago by Bijay Sinh, Thikur, on land taken from the adjoining village of 
Nahrauli ; Daulat-pur ; Daum-pura, one of 11 villages founded by the sons 
of a J&t named Nainu at no very remote period, since the share which feU to 
the eldest of the sons is distinguished by the Persian epithet kaldn ; Giridhar- 
pur, probably the most ancient of the series, but still dating from times of 
modem history, having been founded by Giridhar, a Kachhwaha Thikur of 
Satoha, whose ancestors had migrated there from Amber; Gobind-pur ; Hikim- 
pur ; .Jamal-pur ; Jati-pura, founded by Gosain Bitthal-nath, the son of Val- 
labh&ch&rya of Gokul, commonly called Jati Ji, about the year 1550 A.D. ; 
Jay Sinh-pura, founded by Sawae Jay Sinh of AmLer about the year 1720 A.D. ; 
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Kesopor, so* called from the famous temple of Kesava Deva^ a fact which would 
sufficiently account for the name remaining unchanged, even though of ancient 
date ; Lalpiir, founded by a Th&kur named Lalu, a member of the Gaurua clan, 
which is confessedly of late origin ; Lal-pur, founded only a few generations 
ago by a Tarkar Thdkur, Laram ; Madan-pura, founded by an Aliir from the 
old village of Kamaul ; Mddho-pur, dating 300 years ago, when it was formed 
out of lands taken from the adjoining villages and given to a Plindii retainer 
by Salim Shah ; Mirz&-pur ; Muharamad-pur ; Mukund-pnr, so called after a 
Mahratta founder ; Murshid-pur, founded by Murshid Kuli Khan, who was 
Governor of Mathura in 1636 A.D. ; Nabi-pnr founded by ’ Abd-un-Nabi, Go- 
vernor from 1669 to 1668 ; Panna-pur, founded in 1725 A.iy. ; Kaj-pur, near 
Brindu-ban, so named with reference to the Rdj-Gliat, by a Saiiadh Brahman 
from Kdmar in the 16th century ; Rdm-pur, named after the Bumtal, a place 
of pilgrimage there ; Basul-pur ; Salim-pur, dating from the reign of Salim 
Shih ; Askar-pur, a modem alternative name for Satolia ; Sbah-pnr ; and 
Dhak«*pnra. Of these 32 names, there arc only five as to which any doubt can 
be entertained ; all the remainder are clearly modern. 

In the Mat pargana arc 141 villages, and 41 end in pur; viz., Abhay-pura, 
settled by a Jut, Abhay Sinh, from Kaulana ; Ahmad-pur ; Akbar-piir ; Aman- 
ullah-pur ; Badan-pur ; Baikunth-pur, founded according to local tradition 300 
years ago ; Baland-pur, founded in the 17th century by a Jdt named Balavant ; 
Bali-pur, founded by Bali, a Jat from Bajana about 1750 A.D. ; Begam-pur ; 
Bulakpur ; Chdnd-pur, of modern Jat foundation ; Daulat-pur ; Faridam-pur ; 
Firoz-pur ; Hamza-pur ; Hasan-pur ; ’Inayat-pur ; Ja’far-pur ; JahangSr-pur ; 
Jat-pura, a modem off-shoot from the adjoining village of Slial ; Khan-pur ; 
Khwaja-jmr ; Lal-pur, founded by a Jat from Parsauli ; Maklidiimpur ; Mir- 
pur ; Mubarak-pur ; Mu’in-ud-dinpur ; Nabi-pnr ; Nanak-pur, a modern off- 
shoot from Musmina ; Nausher-pur ; Niir-pur ; Pabbi-pur ; Pati-pura, a mo- 
dern colony from the Jat village of Dunetiya; Rae-pur, recently settled from 
Musmina ; Sadik-pur ; Sadr-pur ; Sakat-pur ; Sikandar-pur ; Suliyg-pur ; Sul- 
tan-pur ; and Udlian-pur. As to the foundation of 6 out of these 41 villages 
nothing is known ; the remaining 35 arc distinctly ascertained to be modern. 

Of the 203 villages in the Maha-ban pargana, 43 have the ending pur ; 
viz., ‘ Abd-un-Nabj-pur ; Ali-pur ; Amir-pur ; Isidm-pur ; Bahadur-pur ; 
Balaram-pur, recently founded by Sobh4 Rae, Kayath ; Banarasi-pur, founded 
by a Brahman, Ban4rasi, who derived his own name from the modern appellation 
of the sacred city called of old Vurdnasi ; Bhankar-pur ; Bichpuri, of modern 
Jat foundation; Daulat-pur; Fath-pura; Ghiyas-pur; Gohar-pur; Habib-pur; 
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Httvat-pur ; Hasan-par; Ibrah(m-par ; Isd-pur, founded by Mirza ’Isa Tarkhan, 
Governor of Mathur& in 1629 A. D.; Jadon-pur ; Jagadis-pur, founded by a 
Parusar, Jagadeva, whose descendants are still on the spot and claim no great 
antiquity ; Jamalpnr ; Jogi-pur ; Kalyanpur ; Kasim-pur ; Khan-pur ; Kishan- 
pur, recently settled from the village of Kiirab ; Lal-pur ; Manohar-pur ; 
Mohan-pur; Mubarak-pur ; Muzaffar-pur ; NaW-pur ; Nasir-pur ; Niir-pur ; 
Rjic-pur ; Saiyid-pur ; Shalmb-pur ; Shah-pur ; Shahzad-pur : Sherpur ; Tay- 
yib{)nr, and Zakariya-pur. Of these 43 villages, 35 are certainly quite modern : 
as to the remaining 8 nothing can be affirmed positively. 

The 6th and last pargana, Sa’dabad, contains 129 villages, of which 31 
have the ending jowr; Abhay-pura, of modern Jat foundation ; Bagh-pur, 
founded 300 years ago by a Jat named Bagh-raj ; Bahadur-pur ; Bijal-pur; 
Chamar-pura ; Dhak-pura ; Fatlmllah-pur ; Ghatam-pur, founded in the reign 
of Shahjahan ; Hasan-pur ; Idal-pur : Mababat-pur ; ]\lakan-pur ; Miinik-pur, 
of modem Jat foundation ; Mir-pur ; Narayan-pur, named after a Gosain of 
modern date, Mrayan Das ; Nasir-pur ; Nasir-pur ; Nau-pura ; Ihie-pura, of 
modern Thakur foundation ; Ilim-pura, recently settled from Sahpau, by a 
Brahman named Man Mall ; Rashid-pur ; Sala-pur, founded by a Brahman named 
Sabala ; Salim-pur ; Sain’ad-piir, settled not many generations ago by a J4t 
named Savadhan ; Saruiast-pnr ; Slmhba/-pur; Sher-pur, Sithara-pur, a modern 
off-shoot of Garumra ; Sultan-pur ; Taj-pur ; and Zari-pura. Of these 31 names, 
5 are doubtful, the other 26 are proved to be modern. 

Adtling up the results thus obtained, we find that there are in the whole 
district 172 villages that exhibit the termination pwr, and of these as many as 
141 are either obviously of modern origin, or are declared to bo so by local 
tradition. It is also worthy of notice that in the above lists there has lre([uently 
been occasion to mention the naim* of the jiarent settlement from which a more 
recent colony has been derived ; but in no single instance does the older name 
show' the pur ending. Yet pura or pnri is no new' word, nor is its use as a local 
affix new ; on the contrary we have the clearest literary proof that it has been 
very largely so employed from tlie very commencement of the Aryan occupa- 
tion of India. What, then, has become of all the older names in w liich it once 
appeared? It is inconceivable that both name and place should in every 
instance have been so utterly destroyed as not to leave a trace behind ; and we are 
thus forced to accept the alternative conclusion that the affix has in course of 
time so coalesced with the former part of the compound, that it ceases to be 
readily distinguishable fron^ it. Now of names that are presumably ancient, it 
will be found that a considerable proportion terminate in oft, auliy aar, aurij 
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or aula. Thus, dedacting from the 61 villages in the Kosi pargans, the nine 
that have the modern termination puriy we have 52 left, and among that number 7 
are of this character ; viz., Banebauli, Ghacholi, Chandanri, Mahroli, Sanchanli, 
Snjauli, and Tuinaula. Again, of the 95 villages that remain in the Chh&ta 
pargana after deduction of the 16 ending in puri, 15 have the o/t affix; mz.y 
Ahori, Astoli, Baroli, Bbarauli, Chaksauli, Darauli, Gangroli, Lodhanli, Man- 
groli, Parsoli, Pilliora, Bankoli, Bithora, and Turoli. Without continuing the 
list in wearisome detail through the other four parganas of the district, it will 
probably be admitted that, in earlier times, oli was as common a local affix as 
puri in modern times, and must represent some term of equally general and 
equally familiar signification. To proceed with the argument ; these names, 
though as a rule older than those ending in puri, are still many of them of no 
great antiquity and can be proved to belong to an Aryan period, when the lan- 
guage of the countr}' was in essentials the same as it is now and the people 
inhabiting it bore much the same names as they do still. Thus Sanchauli is 
derived from iSanchi Devi, wliu has a temple there ; Sujauli from a founder Sujun, 
whose descendants are still the proprietors ; and Parsoli and Taroli from found- 
ers named respectively Parsa and Tara. It may be presumed with absolute 
certainty that these people, bearing such purely Indian names, whether they 
lived 5, 10, or 15 generations ago, know no language but their own vernacular, 
and could not borrow from any foreign tongue the titles by which they chose to 
designate their new settlements. Thus Dr. Hunter, and tliose who have fol- 
lowed him in his speculations, may be correctly informed when they state that 
in Tamil, or Telugu, or Toda, or even in Basque, there is a word uri, or uru, or 
tir, which means ‘ village’ ; but yet if this word was never current in the ordi- 
nary speech of Upper Ir lia. the founders of the villages quoted above cannot 
possibly have known of it. The attempt to borrow such a name as Sujfiuli or 
Maholi directly from the Basque is, when viewed under the light of local know- 
ledge, really more absurd than to derive Cannington from Kanliay, or Daihou- 
sie from Dala^Ium, ‘with pleasant foliage.* The misconception, as already 
observed, has risen from the erroneous idea iliat all village names are of remote 
antiquity, and may therefore be illustrated by philological analogies collected 
from all parts and ages of the world. In truth, uli or uri is simply puri wdth 
the initial consonant elided. Such on elision, removing as it does the most 
distinctive clement in the word, may appear at first sight highly improbable : it 
is however, in strict accord with the roles of Hindi formation. The two first 
ztUras of tlio second Book of Yararuchi*s Prikrita-Prakisa in the clearest man- 
ner direct it to be made. The text stands thus : 
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(1) Ayuhatydnadau. (2) prdyo Icpah. That 

18 to say, the consonants k, g, ch^ t, d, p, j, and when single and non- 
initial, are generally elided. And as' a convincing proof that this is no mere 
grammatical figment, but a practical rale of very extensive application, take 
the following familiar words, in which its inflaence is so obvious as to be unde- 
niable. By the elision of tne prescribed consonant we obtain from the Sans- 
krit siikaty the Hindi siiar, ^a pig’ ; from kokUa, koily Hhe cuckoo’ ; from ^dchiy 
nSt, ^a needle’; from tdtdy tduy ^a father’s elder brother’ ; from poda, pdo, 
quarter’; from MpOy kua, ‘a well’; from Praydy, Prdffy the Hindi name of 
A114h&bkd ; and from jtvay jiay ^ life.* The rule, it is true, provides primarily 
that the letter to be elided must be non-initial ; but one of the examples given 
in the text is su uriso for su purushay ^ a good man’ ; where the p is still elided, 
although it is the initial of the word purusha. This the commentator explains 
by declaring that the initial letter of the last member of a compound must be 
considered as non-initial.^’ Thus the mystery is solved, and Kamaul is at once 
seen to be Eama-pur ; Earauli, Ealj’dn-pnr ; Taroli, Tara-pur ; and Suj&uli, 
Snj&n-puri. 

This practical application of the Fr&krit grammarian’s rule was first stated 
in my first edition of this Memoir. In my own mind it was so firmly estab- 
lished as an indisputable fact, and possessed in its extreme simplicity at 
least one of the great merits of all genuine discoveries, that I stated it very 
briefly and thought it unnecessary to bring forward any collateral arguments 
in its support Bnt I find that I much under-rated the strength of inveterate 
prejudices ; for with the exception of one reviewer in a London scientific 
journal, all other critics seemed to regard my theory as the mere outcome of 
unpractical pedantry. I have therefore on the present occasion taken great 
pains to omit nothing, and I cannot believe that anyone, who will submit to the 
trouble of following my argument as I have now stated it, will still maintain 
^^that the direct derivation from the Turanian roots auly ur, urty is more 
probable than the forced and far-fetched Sanskrit derivation from one single 
root supported only by the theory of a grammarian, which may or may not have 
been put in practice in an unlettered age.” The writer of the remarks I quote 
would seem to imagine that language was the invention of grammarians; on 
the contrary, they are powerless to invent or even change a single word, and 
can merely codify the processes which are the result of unconscious action on 
the part of the unlettered masses. - When Sujan-pur is converted in popular 
speech into Suj&nli, it k not because in one rule Yararuchi has directed the 
elision of the initial p, and in another rule the elision of the final n; but because 
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a Hindu’s organs of speech (as the grammarians had noticed to be the inyari- 
able case) have a natural and unconscious tendency to the change.* This 
tendency in still existing in full force^ and my observing it to be so in another 
local compound first suggested to me the identification of uri with puri. Thus 
the beautiful lake at Gobnrdhan with the mausoleum of the first of the Bharat- 
pur Rfijds is called indifferently Kusum-sarovar, or Kusumokhar; and at 
Barsana is a tank, called either Bli&nokhar or BrikhbhAn ka pokhar, after 
B&dha's reputed fatlicr Brikh-bh&n. Botli in Kusumokhar and Bh&nokhar it 
is evident that the latter part of the compound was originally pokliar^ and in 
the same way ns the initial p has been there elided, so also has it been in 
Sujuuli and Maholi. The explanation of the last-mentioned word ^Maholi’ is 
one of the most obvious and at the same time one of the most interesting results 
of my theory. It is the name of the village some four miles from Mathuri, 
which has grown up in the vicinity of the sacred grove of Madhuban, where 
Bdma’s brother Satrughna destroyed the giant Madhu. On the site of the 
captured stronghold the hero is said to have built a city, called indiscriminately 
in Sanskrit literature Mathurd or Madhu-puri : the fact, no doubt, being that 
Mathuri was originally the name of the country, witli Madhu-puri for its capital. 
In course of time the capital, like most Indian cities, gradually shifted its site, 
probably in order to follow the receding river ; while Madhu-puri itself, fixed by 
the locality of the wood that formed its centre, became first a suburb and finally 
an entirely distinct village. Simultaneously with these changes, the name of 
the country at large was attached par excellence to its chief city, and Madhu- 
puri in its obscurity became a prey to phonetic decay and was corrupted into 
Maholi. The transition is a simple one ; the h being substituted for dh by the 
rule II. 27 Klia^ha-tha-dha blidm Hahj which gives us the Hindi baliira for 
the Sanskrit hadhira^ * deaf/ ani^bahu for vadH, ^ a female relation.’ 

It will be observed that Madhu-puri as a literary synonym for Mathuii 
remains unchanged, and is transformed into Maholi only as the name of an 
insignificant village. Thus an easy solution is found for the difficulty raised 
by the same critic I have before quoted, who objects, If it is possible in the 
lapse of time to elide the p of pun, why have not the oldest towns in India 
like Hastina-pur yielded to the change ? and in the case of more modem towns 
why do we not find the change half-effected, some middle place in the transition 
stage ?” To the former of these two questions I reply that a name when once 

* Thus the Agra riiop-keeperi, who have converted Blnnl-gsaj into Belanganj, have 
ptobablj never heard of Vanmchi, bnt thdy have oertalnljr, though nnoonseioas^, followed 
hit roles. 
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petrified itt literature is preserved from colloquial detrition. Thus, of two 
places originally named alike, one may retain tlie genuine Sanskrit form, while 
the other becomes Pnikritized, according to their celebrity or otherwise. A 
parallel is afforded by the names of many English families : the elder branches 
retain the old spelling, however much at variance with modern pronunciation, 
as, for instance, Berkeley and Marjoribanks ; while the obscurer branches, who 
seldom had occasion to attach their signatures to any document, conform their 
s|)elling to the sound and appear in writing as Barkly and Marchbanks. Again, 
among those who retain the old form, some no longer pronounce the word in the 
old fashioned way, but alter its sound according to the more ordinary value of the 
l(‘ttcrs in modern pronunciation.* Thus Hastinapur exists unchanged, by vir* 
tue of its historical fiiine ; liad it been an obscure village it would probably have 
been corrupted into Ilatliaura. In fine, it may bo accepted as a general rule 
that wlien the termination pur^ pura^ or puri is found in full, the place is either 
comparatively modern, or if ancient is a place of pre-eminent note. The one 
exception to the rule is afibrded by names in which the first element of the com- 
pound is a Persian or Arabic word. Some of them may be much older and yet 
not more distinguished than many of puro Hindu descent, from which the p has 
disappeared; but the explanation lies in the natural want of affinity between 
the two members of the compound, wdiich would prevent them from coalescing, 
however long they might be bound together. 

To say that the actual process of transition can never be detected is not 
strictly in accordance with facts. The elision is not restricted to proper names, 
but is applicable to all words alike ; and in Hindi books written and printed at 
the present day it is optii nal with the writer to use exclusively either kokila^ 
or koil;sMar or s^ar; kip or feiu, or both indifferently. Again, to take a 
local illustration: Gobardhan, being a place of high repute, is always so spelt 
by well-informed people, but in vulgar writing it is contracted to Gordhan, 
and it is almost exceptional to come across a man whoso name is Gobardhan 
Das, who does not acquiesce in the corruption. 

Next to p?tr, the local affix of most general signification and the one 
which we should therefore expect to find occupying the second place in popular 

* A case in point is afforded by my own name, which is a corruption of the French gros 
and is from the same root as the Sanskrit guru (in the nominative case Gums). It has conic down 
to me with the spelling unaltered for more than 350 yean ; but the ow, which v'uorigiu.'illy 
pronounced as in the word ^growth/ or rather as the ou in group, has gradually acquired the 
hanher sound which more commonly attaches to the diphthong, as in * brown/ In Mathuri, 
eiriously enough, I was always known by the Hindus as < Guru Sihib/ and so got back to my 
original name. 
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use is grdnuij gimiy or gim. It occurs, however, far less frequently, at least 
in an unmutilated state. Thus of the 61 villages in the Kosi pargana there 
are only two with this affix, viz., Dahi*>gdnw, named from the Dadhi-kand, 
and Pai-ganw from the Pai-^ban-kund; dadAi and j)ayaa both meaning ^milk/ 
In the 111 Ghh&i& villages there are four, ru., Bhau-giinw, Nand-ganw, Naii* 
g&ma, and Uncha-g&nw. In the 163 Mathurd villages there are six, vis., 
Bochl^ganw, Dhan-g&nw, Jakhin-g&nw, Naugdma (properly N&-g4ma from its 
founder Ndga), Nim-ganw, and Uncha-ganw. In the 141 Mat villages there 
is only one, Tenti-ka-gamv, and this a name given by Raja Suraj Mall — on 
account of the abundance of the karil plant with its fruit called to a place 
formerly known as Akbar-pur. In the 203 Mahdban villages only two, m., 
Nim-ganw and Pani-ganw ; and in the 129 S’adabad villages, four, viz^ Kukar- 
gama, Naugama, Risgdma, and Tasigau. The proportion is therefore little 
move than two per cent, and even of this small number the majority may 
reasonably be presumed to be of modem date. Thus Nau-g&ma in the Chhata 
pargana was formed in later Muhammadan times by a moiety of the popula- 
tion of the parent village Taioli, who under imperial pressure abandoned their 
ancestral faith and submitted to the yoke of Isldm. Again the five or six 
villages, such as Bachh-gdnw, Dahi«g&nw, Ac., that have sprung up round the 
sacred groves and lakes and retain the name of the tirath unaltered, simply 
substituting gdnw for the original ban or Aiciid, are almost certainly due to the 
followers of Vallabhdchdrya at the beginning of the 16th century, or to the 
Gosain who composed the modern Brahrna-vaivarta Purina and first made 
these 8iK)ts places of Vaishnava pilgrimage. It may therefore be inferred that 
in older names the termination gruma has, like puri, been so mutilated as to 
become difficult of recognition. The last name on the list, t*»., Tasigau, is 
valuable as suggesting thcVcharacter of the corruption, >vhich it exhibits in a 
transitional stage. The final syllable, which is variably pronounced as gau, go^ 
or gon^ is unmistakably a distinct word, aiid can only represent gimo. The 
former part of the compound, which at first sight appears not a little obscure, 
is illustrated by a village in the Mathuri pargana, Tasiha, a patti, or subdivision 
of the township of Sonkh, which is said to bear the name of one of the five sons 
of the Jat founder, the other four being Ajal, Asa, Piirna, and Sahjua. As these 
are clearly Hindi vocables, it may be presumed that Tasihu is so likewise, and 
we shall probably be right if wc take it for the Pr&kritform of the Sanskrit tUhgOf 
one of the lunar mansions, used in the sense of ^ auspicious,’ in the same way 
as the more common Piisa, which represents the asterism Pushya. Thus, as the 
letter g can be elided under the same rule as the p in pun, the original termination 
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^rdfm is not unfrequently reduced to thefonn on, in which notone letter of its 
older self remains. The most interesting example of tliis mutation is afforded 
by the village Parson. Its meaning has so thoroughly died out that a local 
legend has been in existence for some generations which explains it thus : that 
two days after Krishna had slain one of the monsters with which the country was 
infested, he was met at this spot by some of his adherents who asked him how 
long ago it was that ho had done the deed, and he replied parson, ^tho day before 
yesterday.’ This is obviously as absurd as the kal kata, or ‘yesterday’s cutting,’ 
told about Calcutta ; for apart from other reasons the word in vogue in Krishna’s 
time would have beem not parson, but its original form parsvas. However, the 
true etymology, which is yet more disguised by the fact that office clerks always 
change the r into I and call the place Palson, does not appear to have been ever 
suggested till now. Clearly the name was once Parasurama-gainv, or in its 
contracted form Parsagfinw, and thence by regular transition has passed through 
Parsanw into Parson. If proof .were rc(|uired, it is supplied by the fact that a 
large pond of ancieiit sacred repute immediately adjoining the village is called 
ParasurAm-kund. 

Tlie sacred ponds and groves with which tho country of Braj abounds 
are, as might naturally be expected, ordinarily much older than the villages 
on their margin ; and, ns illustrated by the above example, it is always of 
ilie utmost importance to the philologist to ascertein their popular names. 
These are much less liable to corruption tlian the name of any village ; for as 
the iirath is visited solely on account of the divinity with whom it is tradition- 
ally associated, his name is in it preserved intact, while as an clement in tho 
woid that designates the village (a place most connected in tho mind with 
secular matters) its primary import is less considered and in a few generations 
may be totally forgotten. Thus the obscure name of a pond,* which can. only 
be ascerteined by a personal visit,* often reveals the name of the local deity or 
it may be of the founder of the settlement, and in that gives a surer cine to 
the process of corruption in the village name than could ever be afibnled by 
any amount of library research. For example, the resolution of such a word 

* Similarlj in England it is the traditional namcB of the petty Fabdirisioiw of the Tillage 
that arc generally of most intereit to the pliilologitt. To quote the words of one of the most 
charming topographical writers of the present doy : ^ Soorce of the most singular names 
might be collected in every parish. It is the meadows and pastures which usually bear these desig- 

nations ; the ploughed lands are often only known by their acreage, as the ten-acre piece or the 
twelve-acres. Some of them are undoubtedly the personal names of the former owners. But in 
others ancient customs, allusions to troditioiub fragmcnti of history or of Unguaget now extinct 
mayrarrifc** a Great EsiaU,) 

84 
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as Senwa into its constituent elements might seem a hopeless undertaking ; but 
the clouds are dispelled on ascertaining that a neighbouring pond of reputed 
sanctity is known as Sy&inkund. Thence it may reasonably bo inferred that 
the original form was Sy4m-ganw ; the final m of Syart and the initial g 
of gmvD being elided by the rules already quoted, and the consonant y passing 
into its cognate vowel. Other names in the district, in which the affix g^nvo 
may be suspected to liirk in a similarly mutilated condition, are Jaiswa for 
Jay*sinh*g&nw ; Basuim for Bishan-ganw ; Bhldn for Bhim-g&nw ; B&don for 
Budu-g4nw* (B4du being for Sanskrit B&dava) and Oh&wa for Udha-ganw. 

Another word of yet wider signification than either /)un or grdma^ and one 
which is known to have been extensively used as a local affix in early times, 
is sthdnaj or its Hindi equivalent thdna. And yet, strange to say, there is not 
a single village nnmo in the whole district in which its presence is apparent. 
It probably exists, but if so, only in the very mutilated form of Aa. Thus the 
village of Satoha on the road -between Mathura and Gobardhan is famous for, 
and beyond any doubt wdiatever derives its name from, a sacred pond called 
Sdntanu-kund. The eponymous hero is a mythological character of such 
remote antiquity that ho is barely remembered at all at the present day, and 
what is told about him on the spot is a strange jumble of the original legend. 
The word Satohu therefore is no new creation, and it can scarcely be expected 
to have escaped from the wear and tear of ages to which it has been exj^osed, 
without undergoing even very material clianges. Tlie local wiseacres find an 
etymology in satiity ‘ bran,’ which they assert to have been Santanu’s only 
food during the time that ho was practising penance. But this is obviously 
absurd, and Satoha, I am convinced, is an abbreviation for S4ntanu*sthdna. 
Instances are very frequent in which words of any length and specially proper 
names are abbreviated by striking out all but the first syllable and simply 
adding the vowel u to the part retained. Thus in common village speech at the 
present day Kalydn is almost invariably addressed as Kalu, Bhagavdn as Bhagii, 
Balavant as Balu, and Miilchund as Mulu. In the Iasi example the long 
vowel of the first syllable is also shortened, and thus an exact parallel is afforded 
to the change from Siintanu to Satu or Sato. Sato-thdna then by ordinary rule, 
if only the th in the com|)Ound is regarded as non-initial, becomes Satohdna ; 
and the further loss of the final na eannot be regarded as an insuperable difficulty. 

* Here, as Dr. llcsrnlebas poioted out, B&don might be simply a corruption of Badava, at 
Jadon la lor Jidara. Bat I think it more probable that, at the time, when the village wia 
founded, the word Bddaya was no longer current in Ternacular speech and had been anpeneded 
bj the Hindi B4da, wbi^ by itaell would not admit of expansion into Bddon. 
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An affix which has itself suffered from organic decay has a tendency to 
involve its support in the same destruction, and thus I feel no difficulty in 
proceeding a step farther and interpreting the word ^ Paitha’ on the same 
principles as in SatohA It is the name of a large and apparently very ancient 
village with a temple of Chatur-bhuj, rebuilt on the foundations of an older 
shrine, which had been destroyed by Aurangzeb. At the back of the god’s 
throne is a hollow in the ground, which has given rise to a local etymology of 
the usual unscientific character. For it is said to be the mouth of the cave 
into which the people of Braj ^ entered' {paitha) when Krishna upheld the 
Giri-raj hill, which is about two miles distant from the village, in order to 
shelter them from the storm of Indra. Absurd as the legend is, it supplies a 
suggestion : for paithndf the verb ^ to enter,’ is unquestionably formed from 
the Sanskrit ; and if we imagine a somewhat analogous process in 
the case of the local name, and allow for the constant detrition of many cen- 
turies, we may recognize in ^ Paitha’ the battered wreck of Pratishthina, 
which in Sanskrit is not an unusual name for a town. 

Sthali, a word very similar in meaning to sthdnaf suffers precisely the 
same fate when employed as an affix ; all its intermediate letters being slurred 
over, and only the first and last retained. Thus Kosi represents an original 
Kusa-stliali ; and Tarsi with the sacred grove of Tal-ban, where, according 
to the very ancient legend, Krishna put to death the demon Dhenuk, is for 
Tala-sthali. 

Karab, the name of a large village in the Mahiban pargana, is a 
solitary example of an affix, which I take to have been in full the Sanksrit 
vapra, ‘ a fort,’ or ^ field.’ If so, it has suffered even more than sthali and has 
retained only one letter of its original self, viz., the initial v or b. Since hazard- 
ing the above suggestion I have come across a fact which is the highest pos- 
sible testimony to its correctness : for a copper-plate grant of Dhruvasena, one 
of the Valablii kings, transbribed in the Itidian Antiquary, gives Hastaka-vapra 
as the name of the place now called Hdthab. 

Another termination, which we find occurring with sufficient frequency 
to warrant the presumption that it is an affix with a definite meaning of its 
own, is oi. There are five examples of it in the district, viz., Gindoi, Majhoi, 
Mandoi, Radoi, and Bahardoi. Of these the most suggestive is the first, 
Gindoi. Here is a pond of ancient sacred repute, called Gendokhar-kund, 
which is the scene of an annual mel4, the Phul Dol, held in the month of Phdl- 
gun. Hence we may safely infer that Gindoi is a compound word with Genda 
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for its first element This is not an uncommon name for a Hindu, and its 
most obvious meaning would be ^ a mar)-goId.’ So taken it would find a 
parallel in such proper names as Gulab, ‘ a rose ’ ; Tulsi, the sacred herb so 
called ; Phul, ‘ a flower * ; and Pnhap, for the Sanskrit pushp^ with the same 
meaning. It may, however,* be doubted whether it did not in the first instance 
represent rather the Hindi ffainda, for ffajendra, ‘ an elephant. ’ Besides pre- 
serving the name of the village founder, the term Gcndokliar-kund is curious 
in another respect, as showing a comjdete popular forgetfuIiKiSS of the mean* 
ing of the termination okliar at the time when the word kund with precisely 
the same import was added. English topography supplies a case exactly in 
point ; for Wansbeckwator is composed of three words, which all mean exact- 
ly the same thing, l)ut were current in ])opular speech at different times, being 
respectively Danish, German, and English. But to return to Gindoi, which 
we have found to be a compound word with Genda for its first element, the 
termination oi yet remains to be considered. I take it to he rdpij ^ a pond.’ 
In confirmation of this view it is worthy of note that in the Ghiror pargana of 
the Main[)uri district there is a village called m, pur et simple^ surrounded on 
three sides by the river Arind, which in the rains becomes at that particular 
spot an enormous and almost stagnant sheet of water.* For such a place vApi 
would bo a highly appropriate name, and for the transition from vapi to oai no- 
thing is required beyond the elision of the p and change of v into its cognate 
vowel. Prefixing Genda, we have Genda-oai, Qendavai, and finally Gindoi ; o 
being subsituted for aw, and i for at, by the following Sutras of Vararuchi, Auta 
ot 1. 41, and Td dhalrye I, 39. The latter rule, it is true, refers strictly only to 
the word dhairya^ which becomes dhiram in Prakrit, but it seoms not unreasonable 
to givo it a wider application. The above lino of argument would command un- 
qualified assent if it could be shown that each of the i>laccs with the ot ending was 
in the neighbourhood of some considerable pond. There is such a ono at Man- 
doi, called Ach&rya-kun<l ; and Bahardoi, founded at an early period by Tb&- 
kurs from Chitor, who only about 30 years ago lost their proprietary rights and 
and now have all migrated elsewhere, is a place subject to yearly inundations, 
as it immediately adjoins some low ground where a largo body of water is 
always collected in the rains. Badoi I have never had an opportunity of seeing, 
and therefore cannot say whether its physical characteristics confirm or are at 
variance with my theory : but at Majhoi, which is a Gi^ar village oh the 
bank of tho Jamun&, there is certainly no vestige of any large pond, which 

* For this carious fiet so strikingly illnstiatiTe of my theory, I am inaebted to Mr. McOo- 
naghey, who oondiicted the tail sMement of the Mai^pori dbtrlct. 
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wonld account for tlic affix vdpu Tliis one proved exception cannot, however, 
he regarded as a fatal objection ; for the same effect may result from very 
different causes ; as, for instance, the Hindi word bar in the sense of ‘ a day 
of the week ’ represents the Sankrit vara ; while if taken to mean ‘ water,’ 
or ‘a child,’ it stands in the one case for vdriy in the other bdla. Tlius in the 
particular word Majhoi, the o may belong to the first element of the compound 
and the t be the affix of possession. 

• Ana is another termination of somewhat rare occurrence. This is in all 
probability an abbreviation of the Sanskrit ayona, which means primarily ‘ a go- 
ing,’ ‘a road,’ but is also used in the wider sense of simply ^ place.’ An ex- 
ample very much to the purpose is supplied by Vararuchi, or rather 
by his commentator Bliamaha, who incidentally mentions munjdnay * a place 
producing the mtinja plant,’ as the Prdkrit equivalent for the Sanskrit matinjd* 
yana. The district contains nine places which exhibit this ending, vii*f Do- 
tuna, Halwana, Hathdna, Mahraua, Sihdna, KauMna, Mirtdna, Diwana, and 
Barsdna. But what' was only suspected in the case of the Gindoi group, riz.^ 
that all the names do not really belong to the same category, is bore suscep- 
tible of positive proof. But to take first some of the words in which ayava 
seems an appropriate affix ; Sih&na, where is a pond called the kslur sdyaTy may 
be for Kshiniyana ; Dotana, derived on the spot from ddnioriy ‘ a tooth-brush, 
which is suggestive of Buddhist legends and therefore of ancient sanctity, may 
well be for Uevatayana ; Halwdna, where an annual mela is celebrated in honour 
of Balaramn, may have for its first element Hala-bhrit, a title of that hero, the 
final t being elided and the bh changed into v ; while the first syllable in the 
three names Hathana, Kauluna, and Mirtuna, may represent respectively 
Hast!, Komal, and Ainrit ; Amrit Sinh being recorded by tradition as the 
founder of the last-named village. But the resemblance of Diwana and Bar- 
saiia to any of the above is purely accidental. The former commemorates 
the Jit founder, one Diwaii Singh, whose name has been localized simply by 
the addition of the affix a, while Barsana has a history of its own, and that a 
curious one. It is now famous as the reputed birth-place of Badhi, whr is the 
only divinity that — for the last two centuries at least— has been popularly as- 
sociated with the locality. But of old it was not so : the hill on which the mo- 
dem series of temples has been erected in her honour is of eccentric conforma- 
tion, with four boldly-marked peaks ; whence it is still regarded by the local 
Pandits as symbolical of the four-faced divinity, and styled Brahma kd pahdr, 
or ‘ Brahma’s hilL’ This lingering tradition gives a clue to the etymology : 
the latter part of the word being $dnu, which is identical in meaning with pahdr 
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and iho former part a corruption of Brahma. But this, the true origin of 
the >Yord, had entirely dropped out of sight even in tho IGth century, when 
the writer of the Vraja-bhakti-vilusa was reduced to invent the form Brisha- 
bhftnu-pura as the Sanskrit equivalent for the Hindi Barsana. A somewhat 
similar fate has befallen the companion hill of Nnnd-ganw, which is now 
crowned with the temple of Nand Ba4 Ji, Krishna’s reputed foste^ father. Its 
real name, before Vaishnava influence had become so strong in the land, was 
Nandi-grama, by which title it was dedicated to Mahadova in his ohari’acter 
of Nandisvar ; and the second person of the Hindu trinity, who has now appro- 
priated all three of the sacred hills of Braj, was then in possession of only one, 
Gobardhan. 

The local name Mai, or Man, is found occasionally in all parts of Upper 
India and appears also in the Mathuri district, though not with great fre- 
quency.* The one form seems to be only a broader pronunciation of the other 
in the same way as ndti is the ordinary village pronunciation for wm, a barber,’ 
the Sanskrit ndpita^ and ran, a flootl, or rush of water, is for roya, or rai, from 
the root ri, ‘ to go.’ Twice the word stands by itself ; twice as an affix, 
viz,, in Pipara-inai and Ris-mai ; once in connection with a more modern 
name of tho same place, Mai Mirzd-pur ; and twice, as in Rfie-pur Mai and 
Bara Mai, where the exact relationship with the companion word may be a 
little doubtful. In most of these cases I consider it to be an abbreviation of 
the Sanskrit meaning Mond’ or ‘a landed estate.’ The elision of the 
h is not according to any definite rule laid down by the Prdkrit grammarians, 
but certainly agrees with vulgar practice : for example, the word maUna, 
^ a month,’ is always pronounced numa ; and if it were given its full comple- 
ment of three syllables, a rustic would probably not understand what was 
meant. At Mai Mirzapur the tradition is that the name commemorates one 
Maya Ram; and in the particular case, this very possibly may be so; but 
obviously instances of this very restricted derivation w’ould be rare. 

Naijar, ^ a town/ has always been fairly popular as a local affix, and tho 
Mathura district contains seven examples of the vurd so used, viz., Rdpnagar, 
Sher-nagar, a second Ru{)-nagar, Ma’sum-iiagar, Itiiin-nagar, Birnagar, and 
lb\j-nagar. But it is in modern times and as a prefix that it enters most 
largely into any catalogue of village names. As u rule, whenever now-a-days 
an over-crowded town throw's out a branch settlement, which becomes of 

* Mr. BloclimAim informed me that he had noted, with regard to this word * Man/ that it 
was found all over the wide uea extending ixm Western Uilwi to EMteni Audb, but did not 
aeein to ocenr in Bengali Bibir, or Sindh. 
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sufficient importance to claim a separate entry in the Government rent-roll, it 
is tlierein recorded as Xa;rla so-and-so, according to the name of the principal 
man in it. On the spot, Nngla Bali, to take a particular case, is more com* 
monly called Bali k& nagarn ; and after the lapse of a few generations, if the 
new colony prospers, it drops the Nagara altogether, and is known simply as 
Bali. The transmutation of the word nagara into Nagla and its conversion 
from a suffix into a prefix are due solely to the proclivities of native revenue 
officials, who affect the Persian collocation of words rather than the Hindi, and 
always evince a prejudice against the letter r. It is interesting to observe that 
in England the Teutonic mode of compounding names differs from the Celtic, 
in the same way as in India the Hindi from the Urdu : for while the Celts 
spoke of Strath Clyde and Abertay, the Teutons preferred Clydesdale and 
Taymouth. 

The number of sacred woods and lakes in Braj accounts for the termi- 
nations ban and hindj which probably are not often met elsewhere. Examples 
of the former are Kot-ban, Bliadra-ban, Brind^-ban, Loha-ban and Mnh:i-ban ; 
and of the latter, Bsidha-kund and Madliuri-kund. The only name in this list, 
about which any doubt can be felt ns to the exact derivation, is Loha-ban. It is 
said to commemorate Krishna’s victory over a demon called Loha-jangha, i s., 
Iron-leg ; and at the annual festival, offerings of ^ iron’ are made by the 
pilgrims. In the ordinary authorities for Krishna’s life and adventures I 
certainly find no mention of any Loha-jangha, and as we shall sec when we 
come to speak of the village Baiidi, local customs are often based simply on an 
accidental coincidence of name, and prove nothing but the prevalent ignorance 
as to the true principles of philology. But in the Yrihat-katha, written by 
Somadeva in the reign of llarsba Deva, king of Kashmir, A. D. 1059-1071, 
is a story of Loha-jangha, a Bnihiiian of Mathura, who was miraculou.sly con- 
veyed to Lnnku : whence it may be inferred that at all events in the 1 1th 
century Loha-jangha, after whom tlic young Brahman was named by the 
romancer, was recognized as a local power ; and thus, though we need not sup- 
pose that any such monster ever existed, Loha-ban does in all probability derive 
its name from him. 

The few local affixes that yet remain require no lengthened notice ; of 
ffarhj or garhi, there are as many as twenty instances, viz., Kilkanili-garhi, a 
settlement of Jaesvdr Thakurs; Sher-garh, a fortress commanding the Jamuna, 
built in the reign of Sher Slmh ; Ohainar-garhi, a colony of the faciioos Giyor 
tribe; Ahvaran-garlii; Chintji-garhi and Rustam-garhi, founded by Gahlot TMknn 
in the reign of Aurangzeb; Badan-garh, commemorating Thaknr Badan Sinb, 
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father of Sfiraj Mall, the first Bharatpur Raja; Ikhu-Fatli-garh, founded by one 
of Suraj Mall’s officers ; Birju-garhi, ChintA-garhi, Inayat-garhi, Kankar-garhi, 
Lal-garhi, Man4-garlii, Mani-garhi, Ram-garhi, Shankar-garhi, Tilka-garhi, 
Bliani*garhi, and T41-gathi, all founded by Jats during the fifty years that 
elapsed between the establishment of their brief supremacy and tlie British 
annexation. The name will probably never be used again as a local affix ; and 
its extreme popularity during one half-century constitutes an interesting land- 
mark in Indian provincial history, as proof of the troubled character of the 
country, when no isolated habitation was thought secure unless protected by a 
circuit of wall and ditch. 

Kfierdj as seen in Ptili-khera, Awa-khera, P4l-kher4, Aira-khera, Sar- 
kand-khera, and Sel-khera, invariably implies a state of comparative depriva- 
tion, which may be either of people or of land, according as it arises either from 
the emigration of the greater part of its inhabitants to some entirely different 
locality, or by the formation of a number of subordinate hamlets in the neigh- 
bourhood, which divide amcmg themselves all the cultivated area and leave the 
old bazar merely as a central spot for common meeting. 

Patti ordinarily implies a comparatively modem partition of family lands : 
thus the villages, into which the old township of Magora was divided by the 
four sons of the Toraar founder, are called after their names, Ajit-patti, Ghatam- 
patti, Jajan-patti, and Ram-patti : and simiUtrly Bljana was divided by the Jats 
into three villages known as Dilu-patti, 8iu-patti, and Sultan-patti. The other 
four places in the district that have this affix do not, however, boar out the 
above Vule. They are Lorha-patti, Nainu-patti, Patti Bahram, and Patti Sakti. 
Nether of these has any companion hamlet dating from the same time as itself; 
and Nainu-patti is a placo of considerable antiquity, which long ago was split 
np into eleven distinct villages. 

Another word of precisely similar import is TlioL This is used in the 
Mah4-ban pargana as an element in the name of five out of the six villages 
that constitute the Sonai circle, and which are called Thok Bindavani, Thok 
Gyan, Thok Saru, and Thok Sumeni. 

Khoh is an exceptional affix, which occurs only once, in Mangal-khoh 
the name of a village on a ‘creek’ of the old stream of the Jamuna. Tata^ a 
bank, is similarly found once only, in Jamunauta, which is a contraction for 
Jamuna-tata. 

Of Sards as an affix we have examples in A’zamdbad Sar4e, Jamal-pur 
Sarae, Mai Sarfia, Sar&e’ Ali Khan, Saxie Daiid, and Sarae Saliv^n. Only 
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at the two first is there any Sarne actnally in existence ; both of these are 
large and substantial buildings erected by local Governors on the line of the 
old Imperial road between Agra and Labor. The others were probably mere 
ranges of mud huts, like the ordinary Sar&e of the present day, and have there- 
fore long since disappeared. 

The Persian terminations ihad and which predominate so largely in 
some parts of India, have been little used in Hindi-speaking Mathura. Of dhdd 
there are only six examples, being an average of one lo each pargana, rfo., 
A’zam-abad and Murshid-dbdd, each commemorating a local Governor in the 
reign of Aurangzcb ; Aurang-dbdd, dating from the same period ; SaMabad, the 
chief town on the demesne of Shiih*jahan\s minister Sa’dullah Khan ; and Asaf- 
abad, Bir-ali-abdd, Gulshan-dbad, and Salim-ubad, named after founders of less 
historical distinction. 

Having thus passed in review every affix denoting ‘place’ that we have 
been able to identify, we proceed to consider the second class of names, nz,y 
those in which tlie iiffix signifies ‘possession.’ The examples under this head 
are equally numerous and in a philological point of view of no less importance ; 
but the whole series is traversed by • a single clue, and if this is grasped at the 
beginning, it is found to lead so directly from one formation to another, that it 
precludes all necessity of pausing for lengthy consideration at any particular 
stage of the argument. Obviously, the simplest mode of expressing possession 
is by attaching to the name of the owner the grammatical particle, whatever 
it may be, which in consequence of its familiar use has been selected as the 
special sign of the genitive or possessive case. This in modem Hindustani is 
hi or My which wo find employed in the following ten words, w., Bark4, 
Mabanki, Bork&, Marhdka, Bhartiyaka, Bhureka, Kaneka, Marbnak&, Salak&, 
and Surk&. In the last six names on the list the former part of the compound, 

Bhartiya, Blnird, &c., is known to be the name of the Jat founder of the 
village. Thus we have an indisputably proof that about a century ago it was 
not at all an uncommon thing to form names of places in this way. If no 
earlier examples of the formation occur, it is most reasonable to explain their 
absence by inferring, as in the case of ptm, that in the course of time the rough 
edges, that once marked the place where the word and its affix joined, have 
become so worn and smoothed down that they can no longer be felt. Now by 
eliding the A— a very simple proceeding and one quite in accordance with rule 
— an amalgamation would bo effected between the two elements of the com- 
pound which would totally alter their original appearance ; and we have only 
to reinsert it to discover the meaning of many names otherwise unintelligible. 
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Thus a settlement of Bfafil Th&knrs, is seen to represent BhdUki ; 
Baghai is for Bigh-ki ; Hadaiuu for Madan-ki ; Ughai for Ugra-ki; Mahpai 
for Habipa-ki ; Jonai for Jamana-ki (Janna being mentioned by Yararachi as 
the Pr&krit form of Tainan&) ; aiid Semri, with its ancient temple of Sy&mala 
Devi, for Syamala-ki. Similarly, Indau is for Indra-k& and Kamau for Kar- 
na-ki: the representation of a + a by au rather than d being almost an invari* 
able practice, as we see in rda, a contraction for rdja^ pdnw for pada, nau for 
nava and tau for tdla^ 

K6, Uj however, arc not the only signs of the genitive case in use ; for in 
the llarw&ri dialect their place is occupied by rd, ri. Of this form, too, there 
are abundant examples, as might have been anticipated ; for some centuries ago, 
migrations from Bajputana into Mathur4 were very frequent and in a less 
degree continue to the present day. Thus, we have Umraura, Lohrari, 
Oanesara, Bhur^ri, Futhri (from puth, a sand-hill), Bhains&ra, Garumii (for 
Garuda^ra) and Baghanii, &c. At the lastrnamed place the old village site is 
called Slier^ka-kherdy which puts the meaning of the word Bsgharra beyond a 
doubt ; the reduplication of the r being purely phonetic. In other names the 
consonant has not been reduplicated, but the same effect has been produced by 
lengthening the vowel. Such are Kunjera (where is Kunj-ban), Rjihera, 
Banera (founded by Sissodia Thakurs, who named it after the Bdni of Chitor, 
whence tliey had migrated), Maghera, Nonera, and Konkera, &c. 

The origin of the two particles kd and rd has been much disputed. I would 
suggest that they both represent an original kata, or kar. This we find used occa- 
sionally by Tulsi D6s as a substantive ; as in the line tal) kar as; vimoh ab nahin ; 
^ then the matter was so ; now there b no delusion.’ More frequently it occurs 
as the sign of the genitive ; and even in the lino quoted it might be regarded in 
that light, by supposing an ellipse of some such word as hdl, or vydpdr. The 
transition from the one use to the other being so easy, it can scarcely be doubted 
that the particle and the substantive are really the same identical word. The 
loss of the final r would naturally cause a lengthening of the vowel, and thus 
kar becomes kd. 

The alternative form rd may be explained by the elision of the initial i, 
which would ordinarily take place whenever kara was made Uic last member of 
a compound. Thus Biin&-kara becomes Bunara or Banera ; and the lengthen- 
ing of the final a is not at all an exceptional phenomenon. 

Not unfrequently, however, instead of being lengthened, the final a of the 
affix kara b dropt as well as the initial consonant There consequently remains 
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only the letter r, 'whioh we see appearing as a final in each words as Kdmar, Sahar» 
Udhar, and Surfr. Of these, K&mar (for E&m-ra) is probably an offshoot from the 
neighbouring town of Kam-ban in BhaTatpur territory, a famous place of Vaish- 
nava pilgrimage ; while Sahilr and Udhar must have been named after their 
respective founders, who in the one case is known to have been called Udho, or 
Udhan, and in the other was probably some Sabh&. In Surir, which presents 
peculiar difficulties, we fortunately are not left to conjecture. For a local 
tradition attests that the town was once ^lled 8iigriv-k6 Khera. The resemb- 
lance between the two names is slight that the people on the spot and the 
unphilological mind generally would not recognize any connection between 
them ; but according to rules already quoted Sugriv-r& would pass naturally 
into Surir, and the fact that it has done so is a strong confirmation of the 
truth of the rules. 

Another particle that is commonly used for investing substantives with a 
possessive force is trdZa, or ward. Of this, as a component in a village name, we 
have two illustrations in the district, tnz., Pipalw&ra and Bhadanw4ra.* No satis- 
factory attempt has hitherto been made to explain the derivation and primary 
meaning either of this affix wala^ or of the somewhat less common Adrd, 
which is used in a precisely similar way« I take the latter to represent the 
Sanskrit dMra (from the root dhri) in the sense of ^ holding ’ or ^ having/ 
as in the compounds cldwdira-dMra^ ^having an umbrella,’ danda-dhdra, ‘ hav- 
ing a stick.’ The elision of the d is quite according to rule, as in bahiraj ^ deaf,’ 
for hadUra, Wdldf again, is I consider beyond any doubt the Sanskrit pAla, with 
the same signification of ^ keeping or ^having.’ The substitution of v (or p 
is prescribed by Yararuchi in Sutra IL, 15, who gives as an example the 
Prakrit sdvo for the Sanskrit sdpa, ^ a curse.’ Thus we have from go-pdla^ ^ a 
cow-keeper,’ gowdla^ and finally gwdla ; from chaupdl the alternative form 
ehauwdrdj and from kotta-pdla, ^ the governor of a fort,’ the familiar hotwdl. 

For the formation of adjectives that denote possession, the affix most 
frequently employed, both in Sanskrit and modern Hindustani, is t. Thus 
from dhan^ ‘ wealth,’ comes dhani^ wealthy and from md/a, ‘ a floral wreath* 
comes indK, * a florist.’ Dr. Hunter, with much perverted ingenuity, has gone 
out of his w'ay to suggest that the latter are an aboriginal and non-Aryan race 
and “ take their name from the tribal term for man, Twaie, from which many 

* U II curious to find in the English of the 9tb century a word *wira’ used precisely iu the 
same way. Thus the Mersewara. or marsh folk, were the dwellers in the reclaimed flats of 
Komney marsh : while the Cantwara inhabited the Caiut, or open upland which still gives its 
lutme to the county of Kent. 
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hill and forest people of northern and central India, possibly also the whole 
Uslay race of the Archipelago, are called. ” I am not aware that in this theory 
he has found any followers : whatever the origin of the Malays, there is no 
more reiison to suppose a connection between them .and the Malis of our gar- 
dens, than between man, the biped, and man, a weight of 40 sers. As the let* 
ters of the alphabet are necessarily limited, it mustioccasionally happen that com- 
binations are formed which arc quite indei)cndent of one another and vet in ap- 
pearance are identical. Among e:samples of the { afBx we find in MiitlinWi, from 
dMmar, ‘a fisherman,’ Dhhnari, a fishing village on the bank of the Jamnna : 
from a founder Husain, a village Husaini ; from P&l, the favourite title of a 
Thfikar clan, Pali ; from Pingal, Pingari ; from babM, the .acacia, B,aburi ; from 
KJuxjur, Khajiiri ; and from kindra, ‘ the river bank, ’ Kinari. A lengthened 
form of the same affix is iya, which we find in Jagatiya and Kh&ndiya. 

Another affix, which in ordinary Sanskrit literature occurs as frequently as 
t and with precisely the same signification, is vat, vati. In vulgar pronunciation 
the consonant v generally passes into the cognate vowel ; tlius Bhagavati becomes 
Bhagoti, and Samsvati, Sars6ti. I am therefore led to suspect that this is the affix 
which has been used in the formation of such village naipes as Kharot, Khatauta, 
Ajinothi, Bilothi, Kajirothi, Basonti, B4thi, Junsuthi, Sonoth, Badauth, Barauth, 
Dhanoti, and Tatarota. All these places are presumably old, and nothing can 
be stated with certainty os to the period of the foundarion, but the only one of 
them in any w.ay remarkable is Bfithi. Here is the sacred grove of Biihula-ban, 
with the image of the cow Bahula, who (as told in the Itihas*) addressed such 
piteous supplications to a tiger who was about to destroy her, tli.at the savage 
beast could not but spare her life. A tndd in her honour is still held on the 
fourth day of F uwdr, called ‘ Bahula chaturthi,’ In every other instance where 
the ban is a place of any celebrity, it has supplied the foundation for the village 
n.ame, and has probably done so here too. The transition from Bahula-vati to 
Bathi presents no insuperable difficulty; for a similar change of the dental into the 
cerebral consonant has occurred in the Hindi pattan, ‘ a town,’ and in nmrha, ‘ a 
fool,’ for the Sanskrit mugdha; the insertion of tho aspirate is the only irregu- 
larity which it is not easy to explain. 

A third affix which can be more appropriately noticed here tha n elsewhere, 
though it has a somewhat different force. Is o. This implies primarily < a pro- 
duct,’ or ‘ result’ Thus from her, the fruit tree, comes the name of the 

• A collection of etotico Mpposed to hart been KlaMd by niioM-Nm while be Uy wounded 
OD the field of battle. 
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vSlage Beta, an orcbard of 5er trees : from Nahar, a man’s name meaning 
‘ lion,’ Nahra ; from Pann, an abbreriation for Parasu-rAm, Parana ; from Bae 
[Sen], Baya ; from Paramesvar DAs, Pavesara ; and similarly BUambbara, 
Dandisara, Ac. 

We may now pass on to the first snb*division of class IIL, in which are in- 
dnded ail such village names as originally were identical, without addition or 
alteration of any kind, with the names borne by tho founders ; though the orgin- 
al identity, it must be remembered, is no guarantee against subsequent corrup- 
tion. One of the earliest examples in the district is afiurded by the village Son, 
which is said to have been the capital of a RAjii Son— or more probably Sohan 
—Pal, a Tomar Thdkur from Delhi. Sonkh, Sonsa, and Sonoth, all three places 
in the immediate neighbourhood, would also seem to be named after him and to 
prove tliat he was an historical personage of at least considerable local impor- 
tance. Another interesting illustration, which must also be of early date, is 
found in the name Dhain Smha. Here Dham, which is the obsolete Prakrit 
form oidharma and is not understood at the present day, runs a great risk of being 
altered by people who aim at correctness, but lack knowledge, into the more in- 
telligible word dhan. In modern times this style of nomenclature has been so 
prevalent that a single pargana — MahA-ban— supplies us with the following ex- 
amples, viz,, Birbal, Gaju, Misri, Bhiira, Sdraj, Baru, Bansanga, Nauranga, 
MarffO Ti!!, Bansa, Bhojua, Bhima, and Sur,. Of these, Rausanga forRup Sinha 

would scarcely have been recognizable but for the aid oflocul tradition. Occasion- 
ally the names of two brothers, or other joint founders, are combined, as we see in 
Sampat-jogi, Chura-hansi, Bindu-bulAki, and Harnaul. Tho latter is a curious 
contraction for Kara Navala ; and as ‘ the swing’ is one of the popular institutions 
of Braj, the word not nnfrequently passes through a farther corruption and is 
pronounced Hindol, which means a swing. This will probably before long give 
occasion to a legend and a local festival in honor of RAdhA and Krishna. 

Under the same head comes the apparently Muhammadan name Noh ; 
which, with the addition of the suffix jUU, is the designation of a decayed 
town on tho left bank of the JamunA to the north of tho district. At no 
very great distance, but on the other side of the river, in GurgAnw, is a 
second Noh ; and a third is in tho Jalesar pargana, which now forms part of 
the Eta district So far as I have any certain knowledge, the name is not 
found in any other part of India, though it occurs in Central Asia ; for I learn 
from Colonel Godwin Austen that there is a Noh in Ladak or rather Rudok at 
the eastern end of the Pangang Lake, and on its very borders. The YArkand 
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expedition is also stated in the papers to have reached Leh vi&Khotan, Kiria,Poln, 
and Noh, by the easternmost pass over iheKuen-lun mountains. Upon this point 
I may hope to acquire more definite information hereafter; the best maps 
published up to the present time throw no light on the matter, for though they 
give the towns of Kiria and Khotan, they do* not show Noh, and its existence 
therefore requires confirmation. The three places in this neighbourhood all agree 
in being evidently of great antiquity, and also in the fact that each is close to 
a largo sheet of water. The lake, or morass, at Noh jhil spreads in some years 
over an area measuring os much as six miles in length by one in breadth. It is 
no doubt to a great extent of artificial formation, having been excavated for the 
double purpose of supplying earth, with which to build the fort, and also of ren- 
dering it inaccessible when built. The inundated appearance of the country 
combines with the name to suggest a reminiscence of the Biblical Deluge and the 
Patriarch Noah. The proper sj^lling of his name, as Mr. Blochmann informed 
me, is Niih, with the vowel ti and the Arabic//, while BaJdoni, who twice* men- 
tions the town, in both places spells it with the imperceptible A ; in the Xin-i- 
Akbari, however, which herein agrees with invariable modern usage, the final 
letter is the Arabic A. But if a reference to the Deluge were intended, the 
word Noh would not have been used simply by itself ; standing as it does, it 
can scarcely be other than the name of the founder. Now (to quote Mr. 
Blochmann again) “ Muhammadans use the name Niih extremely rarely. Xdam, 
Musa, Yusuf, and Ayvib arc common ; but on looking over my lists of saints, 
companions of Muhammad, and other woribics of Islam, I do not find a single 
person with the name Null ; and hence I would look upon a connection of Noh 
with Noah as very problematical. I would rather connect it with the Persian 
n?«A, ‘nine,’ which when lengthened becomes noA, not niih; as tlio Persian rfi’A, 
*a village,’ becomes deh^ not diA.” But if we abandon the Semitic name, it 
will be better, considering the purely Hindu character of the country, to try 
and fall back upon some Sanskrit root, and I am inclined to regard the name 
as a Muhammadan corruption of nava — not tho adjective meaning ‘ new,’ but a 
proper name — and with the A added either purposely to mark the distinction, 
or inadvertently in the same way as rdja is in Persian characters incorrectly 
written r6jah. In tho Harivansa (lino 1677) mention is made of a king 
Ushinara, of the family of Kakshoyu, who had five wives, NrigA, Krimi, NavA, 
Darva, and Drishadvati. They bore him each one son, and the boys were 

*Once as the scene of a fight between IkbSl Kh&n and Shams Khan of Bajina (A. H. SOS), 
and again aa the place where Mubarak Shdh crossed the Jamunk for Jartoll. 
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named Nriga, Krimi, Nava^ Suvrata and Sivi ; of whom Nava reigned over 
Navar&shiram ; Erimi over KnmiUirpQri ; Sivi| who is said to be the author of 
one of the hymns of the Big Yeda (X. 179)^ over the Sivayas, and Nriga over 
the Yaudheyas* In the Mab4bh&rat the Usinaras are said to be a lower race 
of Eshatriyas. They are mentioned by P&nini in a connection which seems 
to imply that they were settled in or near the Panj&b ; and in the Aitareya 
Brahmana, Usinara is collocated with Earn and Panch&la. Again, Drishad- 
vaii, the fifth of Usinara’s wives, recalls to mind the unknown river of the 
same name, which is mentioned by Manu as one of the boundaries of Brah** 
mdvarta, and in the Mahubh&rat as the southern boundary of Eurukshetra. 
From all this it may bo inferrred that the Navarashtra, over which Usinara’s 
third son Nava reigned, cannot have been far distant from Mathur4 and 
Gorg&nw; and its capital may well have been the very place which still bears 
his name under the corrupt form of Noh or Nanh. 

The second subdivision of class IIL is of an extremely miscellaneous 
character and admits of no grouping, each name having a separate individuality 
of its own. Some of the more obvious examples have been already quoted ; 
such as are Basai, ^a colony for the Sanskrit vasati (which at the present day 
is more commonly abbreviated by the alternative mode intodasti) ; Chaukf, *an 
outpost' on the Gurganw road; Nagariya, ^a small hamlet Barhu, ^ a 
removal;’ Garhi, ^ a fort;’ Mai, ^ an estate;’ Khor, ^ an opening’ between the 
Barsana hills; Anyor, Hhe other end’ of the Gobardhan range; Pura> *a 
town;’ Kheriya, hill;’ and Toli, ^an allotment.’ Others require more 
detailed explanation on account either of their intrinsic difficulty, or of the 
mythological disguise put upon them by the local pandits, who think there is no 
place in the whole of Braj which does not contain some allusion to Erishna. 
Thus they connect the word Mathuri with the god’s title of Madhu-mathan ; 
though the more natural derivation is from the root?naj/rdirect, in its primary sense 
of ^ churning ;’ an exact grammatical parallel being found in the word ^ bhidura^ 
breakable,’ a derivative from the root bhidf ^ to break.’ The name thus interpreted 
is singularly appropriate ; for Mathuri has always been celebrated for its wide 
extent of pasture-land and many herds of cattle, and in all poetical descriptions of 
the localscenery ^ the chum’ is introduced as a prominent feature. I observe that 
Dr. Bajendralala Mitra in a learned article on the Tavanas, published in the 
Galcutta Asiatic Society’s Journal, has incidentally remarked upon a passage in 
the S&nti Parva of the Mah&bh&rat, in which the word Madhuri occurs, that 
this is the ancient form of Mathuri. Now I should hesitate to dispute any state- 
ment deliberately made by so eminent a scholar, but this appears to be a mere 
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obUer dictum^ and I strongly doubt whether in the whole range of e^rly San- 
skrit literature the capital of Brnj is over designated Madhura. In the particular 
passage which he quotes^ Lassen regards the word as the name* of ariver^ 
and that the well-known city in the Dakhin is in the vernacular always spelt 
Madhura in no way affects the argument ; for even if the two names are ety- 
mologically identical, which is probable but not certain, the dislike shown by 
all the languages of the south to the use of hard consonants is quite sufficient 
to account for the alteration. 

Similarly the name of the country, Braj, or Vraja, has nothing to do 
with the Vajra Sena, the son of Anirudh, who is said to have been crowned 
king of Hlathura on Krishna’s death ; but comes immediately from the root 
iTo/, ‘ to go,’ and is thus a highly appropriate designation for a land of nomadic 
herdsmen. Equally at fault is the mythological derivation of ‘ Bathen,’ the 
name of two large villages in the Kosi pargana, where Balarama, it is said, ‘ sat 
down* {baitJten) to wait for Krishna. Here, again, the real reference is to tho 
pastoral character of the country, bathan being an archaic term to denote a graz- 
l^ig'ground. A still greater and more unnecessary perversion of etymological 
principles is afforded by the treatment of the word Khaira. This is popularly 
derived from the root kkedna, ^ to drive cattle,’ which was Krishna’s special occu- 
pation as a boy : but it is in fact the regular contraction of the Sanskrit klia- 
diray the Acacia Arabica, more commonly knmvn as tlic lahil ; as is proved by 
the contiguity of the village to the Klmlim-bany one of the twelve sacred groves. 
Other indigenous trees Lave contributed in like manner to the local nomencla- 
ture ; thus the lodhray or Syniplocos, would seem to have furnished a name for 
the village of Lohi in the Mat pargana : the Tinduk Ghat at Mathurd is pro- 
bably so called not in honour of any pious ascetic, but with reference to the 
pasenduy or Diospyros, the Sanskrit tindxikay one of tho most common trees in 
the district : and in the Sakra-ban, which gives its name to the village of Saka- 
raya, it would seem tliat the sahra intended is the tree, tho Terminalia Arjuna, 
and not the god Indra, though he too is known by that title, which primarily 
means tho strong or powerful. 

The most interesting example of an elaborate myth based solely on the 
misunderstanding of a local name is to be found in the village of Bandi. Here 
is a very popular shrine, sacred to Bandi Anandi, who are said to have been two 
servants of Jasoda’s, whose special employment .it was to collect the sweepings 
of the cow-shed and make them up into fuel. But in the inscription over the 
j^teway leading into the court-yard of the temploi which is dated SomdM 
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1575} there is no mention of Anandi whatever. Part is illegible, but the first 
words read clearly as follow : Svasti sri Sarvopari birdjamdn Bandi JU Tasya 
sevakf &c. From this it may be inferred that Anandi has been added in very 
recent times simply for the sake of the alliterative jingle, and because there 
happened to be a second old figure on the spot that required some distinctive 
name. The original word was Band! alone. The Gokul Gosains support their 
theory as to its etymology by making the Gobar Lila at Bandi one of the regu- 
lar scenes in the dramatic performances of the Ban-jatra ; but it is not accepted 
by the more old-fashioned residents of the village, who maintain that the local 
divinity was a recognized power long before the days of Krishna, who was 
brought there to offer at her shrine the first hair that was cut from his head. 
Their view as to the relative antiquity of the Bandi and the Mathura god is 
certainly correct ; for both the images now believed to represent Jasoda’s domes- 
tic servants are clearly effigies of the goddess Diirgft. In the one she appears 
with eight arms, triumphing over the demon Mahishfisur ; in the other, which 
is a modern facsimile, made at Brinda-ban, after the mutilated original, she has 
four arms, two pendent and two raised above the head. Neither of them can 
represent a human handmaid ; and thus they at once disprove the modern story, 
which would seem to bo based on nothing more substantial than the resemb- 
lance of the \yord baitdi to the Persian handay meaning ‘ a servant,’ The real 
derivation would bo from bandya, or mndyay the future participle of the verb 
vandy signifying ‘ venerable’ or ‘ worshipful’ Thus, what was once an epithet of 
a particular imago of Devi became after a time its distinctive name ; and event- 
ually, being referred by the ignorance of the people to a more ordinary term 
of current speech, has originated a legend and a local festival for which in fact 
there is no foundation whatever. 

The above is one illustration of a general rule that all presumably an- 
cient local names are entirely different in origin and meaning from any terms 
of current speech with which they may happen to bo identical in form. 
Thus, as we have already seen, the village Parson has no connection with 
parson, the common adverb of time ; neither is Paitha so named, as being 
near the mouth of the cave into which the people of Braj ^entered’ {paiilui). 
Again, Bal, a laige village in the Mathura pargana, is not so called as 
being the scene of one of Krishna’s * battles’ (rdr), as local Pandits say ; nor 
because the extensive woods round about it abound in rdlj or ^ resin but 
rather it is a contraction of B&ja-kula, ^ a king’s house ;* a compound of 
similar character with Qokul, a^cow house,’ the name of the town where 
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Kriahna was nnrtated by the herdsman Nanda. Biral, a village in tiie same 
neighbourhood) the repnted home of Bidh&’s maternal grand&ther SarbhftO) 
may be identical in meaning ; or it may even represent sn original B&dhb* 
knla, in which case it would be cnrions as affording the earliest authority fw 
IUulh&*s local existence and pre-eminent rank. Koila, again, is evidently not 
the bird CiiUed in Sanskrit JSbiila and in Hindi £inl ; for who would dream 
of calling a place simply Cuckoo without any affix such as in the possible com- 
pound Cuckoo-town? Neither is it the exclamation JEbi id, uttered by Vasn- 
deva as he was bearing the infant Krishna across theJamund; for whatever 
the language then in vogue, it certainly was not modem Hindi : nor againj 
and, for a similar reason, does the word Koila mean ‘charcoal,’ with a reference 
to the ashes of the witch Pdtand, washed across the stream from the town of 
Gokul. But it may be token for granted that the final consonant stands for 
rd and has the possessive force of that particle, while the former member of 
the compound is either Koi, ‘ the water-lily,’ or Kol, for iTroro, ‘ a wild boar.’ 
The extensive morass in the neighbourhood, well known to sportsmen as the 
Koila jbil, renders either derivation probable and appropriate^ If the fact 
were not now placed on record, a few more years and the philologists who 
look for the ori^ of Indian names in every language, saving only the vernacu- 
lar of the country, would seize the opportunity of dedaiing Koila to be merely 
a mispronunciation of the English ‘ quail.’ Similariy, it may reasonably be 
conjectured that Knkar-gama is not so called because a Banj&ra in his travels 
happened to bury beside the village pond a favourite dog (kukar), though the 
slab supposed to cover the dog’s grave is still shown ; but rather, as the tillage 
is certainly of undent date and was colonized by Thdkurs from Chitor, it is 
probable tliat its name commemorates the otherwise unknown founder, since 
Kukura occurs in the Mah&bh&rat as the pnqper name of a king, and may 
therefore have been at one time in common use. To pass yet more rapidly 
over a few other illustrations of the same rule, that apparent identity is equi- 
valent to real difference; Kdmar does not commemorate Krishna’s gift of a 
blanket (kamaQ to tin slavering hermit Purvisas, but rather imidies a migra- 
tion from the older town of K4ma ; ‘ Ainch’ does not refer to the ‘stretching’ 
of Krishna’s tent-ropes, through the real derivation is donbtfbl ; ‘ Jdu’ is not 
the imperative verb ‘ go,’ but a oorruptioa of ydtia, ‘ lac Uama, now altered 
by office copyists to Bhama, has no relation to the ‘ death* of one of Krishna’s 
oiemies ; and ‘ Jait* is not simply an abbreviaticni for jaUra, but (as shown Ij 
village {vonunciatioa Jaint) represents an ori^nal Jayants, which ooeus 
hi Sanskrit u the name both of a river and a oow^. 
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It mu8t| however^ be borne in mind that the application of this mle is 
restricted exclusively to local names of ancient date. Thus the name of the 
village Sanket is really identical with the Sanskrit word meaning ^an 
assignation’ or ' rendezvous the place which lies half*way between Barsana 
and Nandg&nw, the respective homes of B&dha and Krishna, having been so 
called by the Gosains of the 16th ceninry with the special object of localizing 
the legend. Similarly, Pis&ya with its beautiful forest of kadamb trees, to 
which the author of the Yraja-bhakti'*vilasa gives the Sanskrit title of Pip^a* 
vana, may really bear a name identical with the Hindi word 'pisaya^ ‘ thirsty,’ if 
the name was first assigned to the spot by the Gokul GosAins as a foundation 
for a story of Badha’s bringing a draught of water for the relief of her 
exhausted lover. But this is questionable, since it appears that there is a place 
with the same name, but without any similar legend, in the Aligarh district : 
both are therefore most probably far anterior to the 16th century and 
susceptible of some entirely different explanation. The Aligarh Pisaya is, 
I find, described' as having the largest jungle or grazing ground in that district ; 
and tliis suggests that the word may very well be a corruption of the Sanskrit 
pasavya^ ‘lit for cattle.’ 

In all these and similar cases it is imposible to arrive at sound conclu- 
sions without a large amount of local knowledge ; while the absui-dity of the 
explanations advanced by the local Pandits demonstrates the equal necessity 
for acquaintance with at least the rudimentary laws of philological science. 
Scholastic speculations made Avithout reference to physical features or to the 
facts of village history are always liable to summary disproof ; and no one with 
any respect for his own reputation should think of pronouncing off-hand upon 
the derivation of the name of any place regarding the circumstances of which 
ho has not very definite information. For example, as the village Jati-pura 
is on the border of the Jat stato of £hanit-pnr, what conld be more plausible 
than to say that it is so called as being a Jut colony: bat, as a fact, it has 
always been inhabited by Brahmans, and its founder was the Vallabhach4rya 
Gosain, Bitthal-nafh, who Avas popularly knoAvn by the name Jatgi. Similarly, 
while the Naugama in the ChMta pargana really connotes tho meaning which 
the form of tlie word most obviously suggests, m., neAv town, the Naug&ma 
near the city of Mathura stands for an original nif/orgv&ma^ and co)nmcmo- 
rates its founder, N^ga. As a parallel example in English topography take tho 
town of Bridge-water ; the latter member of the compound referring not to 
any stream, as would naturally be supposed, bat to the Norman chief Walter, 
whobnilthif castle there. Again, Lodbauli (in accordance with the piindples 
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stated in the earlier fnxt of this chapter) might be at once set down as eqni* 
Talept to Lodha-pnri ; but here, too, the oaste of the residents forbids such a 
derivation, for they have always been not Lodhas, but J5dons ; and the modem 
name is a perversion of Lalit&-pari« Fh&len again and Siyira would be in* 
explicable but for the knowledge that they are built, the one on the margin of 
a pond, called Prahldd kund, and the other by the Ghfr Gh&t, a very ancient 
and now comparatively neglected tirath on the Jamund* The confusion 
between the letters s and ch is one of the peculiarities of the local dialect. Thus 
Amar Sinh is frequently called Amarchu ; the village of Parsna, in the mouths 
of the villagers on the spot, is indistinguishable from Filchua ; Chakri, after 
becoming Saki, gives a name to Sakitra, where is an ancient shrine of Chak* 
resvar ; and so too Chirarhdra becomes Siydia.* 

Although it may safely be laid down as a general principle of Indian 
toponymy that the majority of names are capable of being traced up to Aryan 
roots, it is possible that the rule may have some exceptions. In the Mathurd 
and Mainpuri districts there is a current tradition that the older occupants of 
the country were a people called Kalars. The name seems to support a theory 
advanced by Dr. Hunter in his Dissertation, where he quotes a statement from 
some Number of the Asiatic Society’s Journal to the effect that the whole of 
India was once called Kolaria. On the strength of a number of names which 
he, sees in the modern map, he concludes that the race, from whom that name 
was derived, once spread over every province from Burma to Malabar. He 
finds indications of their existence in the Kols of Central India ; the Kolas of 
Katwar ; the Kolis of Gujardt ; the Kolitas of Asdm ; the Kalars, a robber 
caste in the Tamil country; the Kalars of Tinnevelly, and the Kolis of 
Bombay, &c., &c. Upon most of these names, as I have no knowledge of the 
localities where they exist, I decline to offer any opinion whatever, and can 
only express my regret that Dr. Hunter has not exercised a little similar 
caution. For he proceeds to give a list of town-nsmes, scattered as he says 
over the whole length and breadth of India, which seems to me of the very 
slightest value as a confirmation of his theory. No one should be better 
couversant than himself with the vagaries of phonetic spelling ; and yet he 
gravely adduces as proof of the existence of a Kol race such names as Kulian- 
pur and Kullian ; though it is scarcely possible but that, if correctly spelt, they 

* Chira is iUelf a contraction lor chivara^ which shows that the elision of a simple conso- 
nant, which became the rule in Pr&krit, was occasional also in pure Sanskrit Similarly the 
Sanskrit word vija, • seed,’ which lexicographers derive from the root Jqh with the prefix vi, li^ 
1 conceive, simply a colloquial form of virya, with which it is identical in meaning. 
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would appear as Kalyfopur and Kaly&n ; the latter being still a popular Hindi 
name and the Sanskrit for ^ auspifcious.’ Moreover, if the race was ever so 
widely spread as he supposes, it is inconceivable that they should give their 
tribal name to the different towns they inhabited ; for such names under the 
supposed circumstances would have no distinctive force. For example, if the 
Hindus were suddenly to be swept out of India, the race that superseded them 
would not find a single village bearing such a name as Hindu-pur, or Hindu- 
g&nw. Obviously it is only a country that derives its name from a tribe, 
while towns and villages commemorate families and individuals. To ascertain 
who the Kalars were is certainly an interesting question, but one upon which 
it is as yd; premature to speak positively. My own impression is that the 
name denotes a religious rather than an ethnological difference, and that they 
were — in this neighbourhood at all events — Buddhists or Jains. At many of 
the places from which they are said to have been ejected by the ancestors of 
the present J&t or Thakur families, I have found fragments of Buddhist or 
Jain sculpture, which can only have been the work of the older inhabitants, 
since it is certain that the race now in possession have never changed their 
religion. It is, of course, possible that these Kalars may have been non-Aryan 
Buddhists ; but the old village names, which in several cases remain unchanged 
to the present day, such as Aira, Madein, Byonlun, &c., though of doubtful 
derivation, have certainly anything but a foreign or un-Indian sound. 

These and a considerable number of other names yet require elucidation : 
but the words with which I prefaced the first edition of this work, in anticipa- 
tion of the present argument, have now, I trust, been so far substantiated that 
I may conclude by repeating them as a summary of actual results. “The 
study of a list of village names suggests two remarks of some little importance 
in the history of language. FlrHy so many names that at a hasty glance 
appear utterly unmeaning can be positively traced back to original Sanskrit 
forms as to raiso a presumption that the remainder, though more effectually 
disguised, will ultimately be found capable of similar treatment : a strong 
argument being thus afforded against those scholars who maintain that the 
modern vernacular is impregnated with a very largo non-Aryan element. 
Secondly f the course of phonetic decay in all its stages is so strictly in accord 
with the rules laid dowu by the Prakrit grammarians, as to demonstrate that 
the Prakrit of the dramas (to which the rules particularly apply), even though 
extinct at the time when the dramas were written for the delectation of a 
learned audience, had once been the popular language of the country ; and as 
Anglo-Saxon imperceptibly developed into modern English, so has Pr&krit 
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been transmuted into modern Hindi, more by the gradual loss of its inflections 
than by the violent operation of any external influences.” Thus the recogni- 
tion of Persian or any dialect of Persian as the vernacular of the country 
implies an historical untruth as regards the past, and can only be verified in 
the future by the obliteration of all existing traditions. 


Thb following list shows the changes of most frequent occurrence in the 
conversion of Sanskrit words into Hindi : — 

1. a + tty after the elision of a consonant, generally becomes au or oo; 
thus from padayve have pdoy or, by insertion of a nasal, pdnw; from rdjdy rdo; 
from tdtay ^father/ tdu; from ghdia^ ^a wound,’ ghdu; and from iaddgoy ^a pond’ 
(itself derived from taia^ a slope), taldo. So too in the Bamayana Rdma occa- 
sionally appears in the form BAu, 

2. Not unfreqnently, however, a+a becomes e; thus from (adaru, the 
jujube, we have her ; and from kadahy a plantain, kela. A similar substitution 
of e for d takes place in imoly the cotton-tree, for edlmali; in sejy a couch, 
for Baga ; and in terah, thirteen, for trayodoaa. 

3. Conversely e+a is sometimes made equivalent to a+a: thus dera, 
after elision of the v, becomes ddu, 

4. 5A becomes h: thus from ahhira comes aAfr, and from Tirabhuktiy 
the name of a country, Tirhfit. 

5. ch is elided : thus sdchi, ^ a needle,’ becomes sdi. 

6. dh becomes h: thus from hadhiray Meaf,’ we have bahira; from 
madhuka, ' the Bassia latifolia,’ mahua; from vadhuy ^ a female relation,’ bahu; 
and, in the B&m&yana^ for krodhiy 'angry,’ kohi So too the possessive affix 
dAdra becomes hdra, 

7. d occasionally becomes thus from bhadrCy * goody after elision of 
the conjunct r, we have bhala. This I again may be changed into r : thus 
from Yidarbha, the name of a country, comes Birkr, 

8. k is elided ; thus vardhakiy ‘ a carpenter,’ becomes barhai; vruchikay 
^ a scorpion,’ lichhua; and sdkaray ^a pig,’ sdar, 

9. k may also become h: thus in the B&m&yana aliha stands for aUkOy 
' false.’ So also kh : thus mukhay after insertion of the nasal, becomes munk. 

10. 2 in a conjunct is elided : thus valkahy ^ the bark of a tree,’ becomes 
bdkal Occasionally also simple as in okhky ' a mortar/ for ulukhala. 
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11. m and are interchangeable : thus dhivara^ 'a fisherman/ becomes 
dhlmar; gaum stands for gamam^ Bhamani for Bhavdni^ and lunvar for 
kumdra. Similarly jtin, or januy in the sense of ^time/ stands for the 
Sanskrit ydma, the nasal being an insertion. So also in the 6it& Gobinda 
vdmam is made to rhyme with jExiaana. 

12. A nasal can be inserted anywhere^ as in gdnWf village/ for grimaj 
and in kaun, ^ who/ for ko. 

13. p simple is elided: asiniiui, 'a well/ for kdpa; bhUla^ 'a king/ 
for IMpdld ; kait^ the tree Feronia elephantum, for kapittha ; and aur, the 
conjunctive particle, for apara. So also when standing first in a conjunct ; 
thus from Bupta^ ^asleep/ comes sota. It may also be changed into o, as in 
gwdhy for gopdld, and kotwdl for kotta^pdla. 

14. f becomes n; thus karaviray ^the oleander/ becomes kamviray 
kaneraj kanel 

15. r in a conjunct is elided : thus grdma, ^ a village/ becomes gdm, or 
gdnw; karma, ‘an act/ kdm; Srdvan, the month so called, £daan; udrUa, 

* business/ bdt; tmi vartman, ^ a road/ bat, where the charge of the dental 
into the cerebral t compensates for the loss of the final man. 

16. sh is converted into kh, optionally, whenever it occurs. Similarly 
the Greek jSpoyjf represents the Sanskrit varsAa, and in the modern Cretan 
dialect becomes again vrozhd. 

17. Cerebral ^occasionally becomes r; thus from parkatiy Hhe Ficus 
venosa,’ we have pdkar, 

18. r, when simple, is elided: thus itom jdti-plial^ *a nutrmeg/ comes 
jai-phal : and from Sitald, the goddess of small-pox, eigar. Thus, too, in the 
Eimdyana, SUd frequently appears as Sla, or Siga, 

19. V when simple is elided : as in upas, fast,’ for upavds. 

20. Simple yis elided: as in mor, ‘a peacock/ for magura; Prdy for 
Praydg ; and Ojha, ‘a particular caste/ kx Upddhydga, 

21. The loss of one consonant in a conjunct receives compensation in 
the lengthening of the preceding vowel : thus we have mm for nimba ; ndti, 
‘a grandson,’ for naptri; dge, ‘before/ for agre; ok, the plant Asclepias 
gigantea, for arid ; dd/td, ‘half/ loxatiha; andWta, ‘empty,’ loxrikia. 
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Anj philological stodent who wishes to prosecute further inquiries in this 
interesting subject will find all the laws of euphonic mutation most exhaustively 
discussed and illustrated in Dr. Hoernlo’s Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian 
Languages, a work that appeared simultaneously with the former edition of this 
Memoir. Both for breadth of research and accuracy of analysis it is a book 
beyond all praise and may justly be ranked — ^in its own particular sphere — with 
the famous Grammar of Bopp, which forms the basis of all modem comparative 
philology. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

PARGANA TOPOGRAPHY. 

L— Pargana Kosi. 

The pargana of Kosi is the most northern of the throe on the western side of 
the Jainuna and borders on the district of Gurgaon. It is the smallest of the 
Matliuru six, having an area of only 154 square miles. It yields an annual reve- 
nue of Rs. 1,52,013. Its villages, sixty-one in number, with six exceptions, are 
all hhai^dchari, divided into infinitesimal shares among the whole of the com- 
munity ; so that, barring a few shopkeepers and menial servants, every resident 
is to some extent a proprietor. In the ordinary course of events, all would be, 
not only members of the same caste, but also descendants of one man, the 
founder of the settlement ; but in many instances, in spite of the right of pre- 
emption, several of the subordinate shares have been bought up by outsiders. 
A fresh assessment is made privately every year ; and, according to the amount 
of land actually under cultivation, each tenant proprietor pays his quota of the 
revenue at so much per bigha, and enjoys the remaining profits as his private 
income. The Government demand is realized through the head-men or lumber- 
darSf of whom there are generally several in each village. As a natural result 
of this minute sUb-division of estates, there is not a single landed proprietor in 
the whole pargana of any social distinction. The two wealthiest inhabitants 
are both traders in the town of Kosi — Chunni Lai, son of Mohan L&l, and 
Kushali Ram, son of Lai Ji Mall — with incomes of Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 4,943 res- 
pectively. The former has no land at all, the other owns one small village. 

Of the six zamindari villages, only two were so previous to the last settlement; 
viz.y Pakluir-pur, the property of Kushali R&m above mentioned, and J4u, a 
purchase of the Lain Baba. The other four have acquired their exceptional 
character only within the last few years ; Garhi having been bought from the J4te 
by Sab Kundan Lai, of Lokhnau ; Majhoi and R4m-par having been conferred, 
after the mutiny, on R4ja Gobind Singh, of H4thras, and Ghauki on Shiv Sahay 
Mall, of Delhi, at the same tima One mah41 of Chaundras has also quite re- 
cently been constituted into a zamind4ri ; and two or three other villages, now 
in the hands of money-lending mortgagees, will probably become so before long. 

The Muhammadans number only 8,093 out of a total population of 65,293, 
and, with the exception of a few scattered families, are almost confined to seven 
placesi Barha, Bisambhara, Dot4na, Ja]41-pur, Kosi, Mahroli, and Sli4hpur< 
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At three of these, vis., Bisambhara, Dot&na, and Jalil-piir, they even slightly 
out number the Hindds. 

The predominant Hindu castes are J4ts, Jddons and other Oanrua, ie., 
tpxtrimUf Thdknr tribes. There are also a considerable number of Giijars, 
though these latter have now in every place ceased to be proprietors. They 
muster stronger in the adjoining pargana of Chhdta, and were ringleaders of 
disaffection during the mutiny. In consequence, eight of their villages— Majhoi 
and Ram-pur in Kosi, Basdi, Husaini, Jatwari, Karahri, Khursi and Ujhdni 
in Chhdta— were confiscated and conferred on Rdjd Gobind Sinh. They had 
previously disposed of their four other Chhdtd villages, Chamar-garhi, Dhimri, 
Guldl-pur and Pir-pur, to the Laid Bdbil The course of years has not reconciled 
the ejected community to their changed circumstances, and so recently as the 
29th of September, 1872, the widowed Rani's agent. Jay Rdm Sinh, was, in 
result of a general conspiracy, barbarously mui-dcred at night while sleeping in 
the Jatwdri ehaupdl. Si.\ of tlic murderers were apprehended, and, after 
conviction of the crune, were sentcuccd to death, but one escaped from the jail 
before the sentence was executed. 

In the year 1857, the period, during which there was no recognition of 
government whatever, extended from the 12th of July to the 5 th of December. 
With the exception of the Giijars, who assembled atShcr-garh and distinctly 
declared themselves independent, there was little or no ill-feeling towards the 
British Crown expressed by any class of the iwpulatlon ; though many persons 
took advantage of the favourable opportunity for ikying off old scores against 
ill neighbours, and especially for avenging themselves on their natural enemies, 
the pahodrit, or village accountants, and Bokrds, or money-lenders. Thus 
there was a pitched battle between Hathiina and the adjoining village of Bunswa 
inGurg&on; the patwaris at Barlia and Bisambhar.^ had all their papers des- 
troyed ; at Pakharpur, Ganga Dan, bohra, was plundered by the zamindars of 
K4dona and Sirthala ; at Kotban, Dhan-idj, bohra, was only, sot at liberty on 
payment of a ransom ; and at Little Bathan, Lekhrttj, bohra, after seeing all his 
papers seized and burnt, was himself put to death. The Jats of Komar, after 
plundering Moti R4m, bohra, proceeded to turn the-polico out of the place, and 
raised a flame which spread across the border into the adjoining district ; but 
they afterwards atoned for this indiscretion by the assU tanee which they gave to 
tile Deputy Collector, Imddd Ali, in suppressing the Gdjars. 

The trees most commonly found growing wUd in the pargana are the rdm 
and the pfhi, while every piece of waste ground (and there are several such 
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tracts of large extent,) is dotted with clumps of karil The soil is not suited to 
the growth of the mango, and there are scarcely any considerable orchards either 
of that or indeed of any other fruit tree ; the one at Shah-pur being the only 
notable exception. Of the total area of 97,301 acres, there are 71,490 of 
arable land ; the crops most extensively grown being jour, cAana, and barley. 
The wheat sold at the Kosi market comes chiefly from across the Jamuna. 
The number of wells has been much increased in late years and is now put 
at 1,879, of which 846 are of masonry construction. The Jamun&, which forms 
the eastern boundary of the pargana, is crossed by ferries at Sh&h-pur, Khair&I, 
and Majhoi. The new Agra Canal passes through the villages of Hathana, 
Kharot, Hasanpur Nagara, Kosi, Aziz-pur, Tumaula, and Dham Sinha, a length 
of ten miles, and is bridged at Kharot, Kosi, Aziz-pur, and Tumaula. The high 
road to Delhi traverses the centre of the pargana, passing through the town of 
Kosi and the villages of Kotban, Aziz-pur, and Dotana ; and from the town of 
Kosi there is a first-class unmetalled road to Sher-garh, a distance of eleven 
miles. The Balkabandi, or Primary, schools are twelve in number, being one 
for every five villages, an unusually favourable average : the attendance, how- 
ever, is scarcely so good as in some other parts of the district ; as it is difficult 
to convince a purely agricultural population that tending cattle is not always the 
most profitable occupation in which boys can be employed. 

In addition to the capital, there arc only four places which merit special 
notice, viz*, Bathan, Dot&na, Kumar, and Shdh-pur. 

Eosi is a flourishing municipality and busy market town, twenty-six miles 
from the city of Mathura, most advantageously situated in the very centre of 
the pargana to which it gives a name and on the high road to Delhi. As this 
road was only constructed as a relief work in the famine of 1860, it avoids all 
the most densely inhabited quarters, and the through traveller sees little from it 
but mud walls and the backs of houses. The Agra Canal runs nearly parallel to 
it still further back, with one bridge on the road leading to Majhoi and Sher-garh, 
and another at Aziz-pur, a mile out of the town on the road to Mathurd. 

The zamindirs are Juts, Shaikhs, and Brahmans ; but the population, 
which amounts to 11,231, consists chiefly of baniyas and Muhammadan kasdbs, 
or butchers, who are attracted to the place by its large trade in cotton and 
cattle. , It is estimated that about 75,000 of cotton are collected in the 
course of the year and sent on down to Calcutta.* 

* The ottUam of cotton for the whole district was estimated in the year 1872-73 at 226,856 

; the esportation therefore most be very considerable. 
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The nalhkMSf or cattle market, is of large extent and supplied with every 
convenience— a fine masonry well, long ranges of feeding troughs, Ac. On eveqr 
beast sold the zamindars levy a toll of two anas, and the Chandharis as much ; 
in consideration for which payment they are bound to maintain two chaukidars 
for watch and ward, and Jilso to keep the place clean and in repair. Prices, 
of course, vary considerably, but the following may be taken as the average 
rates : — Well-bullocks from Rs. 30 to Rs. 60 each; cart-bullocks from 
Rs. 50 to 75; a cow from Rs. 15 to 50; a calf from Rs. 10 to 30; a 
buffalo from Bs. 25 to 50 ; and a male bufialo calf from Rs. 2 to 10. Inhere 
are two market days every week, on Tuesday and Wednesday ; and in 1868-69, 
when a tax of one and a quarter ana was levied on every beast sold, it yielded 
as much as Bs. 2,188-13-0 ; the zamindars’ receipts at two anas a head and the 
Chaudharis’ at the same rate amounted to Bs. 3,502-2-0 each. Taking Bs. 25 as 
an average price per head, which would be rather below than above the mark, the 
amount of money changing hands in the course of the year was Bs. 7,00,425. 
The exports of grain are put at 200,000 mans and there are in the town some 100 
JchattcUf or cellars, ordinarily well filled with reserve stores for the consumption, 
not only of the residents, but also of the numerous travellers passing up and 
down the great thoroughfare on which the town stands, and who naturs^y take 
in at Kosi several days’ supplies, both for themselves and their cattle. 
There is also very considerable business done in country cloth, as all the 
villages in the neighbourhood are purely agricultural, and supply most of their 
wants from the one central mart. 

As the town lies in a hollow, it is liable to be flooded after a few days’ con- 
tinuance of heavy rain by a torrent which pours in upon it from Hodal. 
This was the case in 1873, when much damage was done to house property ; and 
the subsequent drying up of the waters— which was a tedious process, there 
being no outlet for their escape — was attended with very general and serious 
sickness. The only remedy lies in developing the natural line of drainage, and 
the necessity of some such operation has forced itself upon the notice of the 
canal department ; but no definite steps have yet been taken in the matter. 

The income of the municipality is about Rs. 12,000 per annum ; but this 
sum is a very inadequate test of the actual trade donei, since there is no duty 
either on cotton or on cattle, excepting beasts intended for slaughter. 

The area of the parish is 2,277 acres, on which the Government demand 
used to be Bs. 6,700 ; but the assessment was proved to be too severe by the 
distress it caused to the zamindars, and it was reduced to Bs. 4,790. 
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The principal annual melaBy or fairs, are — 1st, the Dasahara, only started 
between forty and fifty years ago by Lain Singh, khattri, and Darbdri Singh, 
baniya ; 2nd, the Muharram ; and 3rdly, the Phul-dol, on Chait badi 2, 
which is a general gathering for all the Juts of the Denda pdl from Dah-g&nw 
Kot-ban,. Nabi-pur, Umraura, and Nagara Hasan-pur. 

In the centre of the town stands a large Sarae, covering nineand*a-halfbighaa 
of land, with high embattled walls, corner kiosques, and two arched gateways, all 
of stone, ascribed to Khwajd Ttibar Khan, governor of Delhi, in the reign of 
the Emperor Akbar. On the inside there are mnges of vaulted apartments all 
round, and the principal bazar lies between the two gateways. The building 
has been partially repaired by the municipality at a cost of Rs. 4,000, and if the 
inner area could be better laid out, it might form a remunerative property. At 
present it yields only an income of between Rs. 300 and 400 a year ; even that 
being a considerable increase on what used to be realised. A largo masonry 
tank, of nearly equal area with the sarae, dates from the same time, and is 
called the Katnakur Kund, or more commonly the ^ pakka talao.* Unfortu- 
nately it is always dry except during the rains. The municipality were desir- 
ous of having it repaired, but it was found that the cost would amount to 
Bs. 3,500, a larger sum than the funds could afford. The enclosing walls are 
twenty feet high and the exact measurement is 620 by 400 feet. Three other 
tanks bear the names of Mayd-kund, Bisakha-kund, and Gomati-kund, in 
allusion to places so styled at the holy city of Dwarakd, or Kusasthali — a cir- 
cumstance which has given rise to, or at least confirms, the popular belief that 
Kosi is only a contraction of Kusasthali. The Gomati-kund, near which the 
fair of the Phul-dol is held, Chait badi 2, is accounted the most sacred and 
is certainly the prettiest spot in the town. The pond is of considerable size, 
but of very irregular shape and has a large island in the middle. There are 
two or three masonry ghdts, constructed by wealthy traders of the town, and 
on all sides of it there are a number of small shrines and temples overshadowed 
by fine kadamb, pipal, and bar trees, full of monkeys and peacocks ; while the 
tank itself is the favourite haunt of aquatic birds of different kinds. There are 
a few handsome and substantial private houses in the quarter of the town called 
Baladeva Ganj ; but as a rule the shops and other buildings have a very mean 
appearance ; and though there are a number of Hindu temples and four mosques, 
they, too, are all quite modern and few have any architectural pretensions. 

A little beyond the town on the Delhi side close to the new canal and not 
farfromtheldgahisa ttVatAcalled Mabhai, with a masonry tank and temple, 

9X 
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which is looked after by a Pandit of the B&dh& Ballabh sect, called Bal^rnnknnd. 
When I went to see him, he would only talk in Sanskrit and derived the name 
of the place from Md bhaUhih^ ^ fear not,’ the exclumution of Krishna to the 
herdsmen when the forest was set on fire. But there was an old fort of the 
same name in the Bulandshahr district near the town of Kliurja, where no 
such legendary explanation would be applicable. The w'ord is a peculiar one, 
and I am unable to offer any suggestion regarding it. 

The Sar&ugis, or Jainis, have three temples at Kosi, dedicated respectively 
to Padma-Prabhu, the sixth of the Jinas or Tirthankaras ; Nein-nath, or 
Arishtanemi, the twenty-second ; and Maluivira, or Varddhaiiiana the twenty- 
fourth and last of tho series,* who is supposed to have died about the year 
500 B. C. A festival is held at the temple of Nem-nath, which is the smallest 
and most modern of tho three, on the day after tho full moon^of Bhadon, when 
water is brought for the ablution of the idol from a well in a garden at some 
little distance. Any processional display, or beating of drums, or uttering of a 
party cry is so certain to result in a riot that extra police are always told off to 
prevent anything of the kind, and to confine every religious demonstration 
strictly within the walls of tho temple. The antipathy to the rival faith on the 
part of the Yaishnava Hindus is so strong that it is ordinarily expressed by 
saying that it would be better, on meeting a mad elephant in a nari’ow street, 
to stand still and be trampled to death than to escape by crossing the threshold 
of a Jaini temple. 

As regards tho essential matters of conservancy, w^atcr supply and road 
communication, the condition of the town is satisfactory and has been much 
improved by municipal action. Most of the streets are either metalled or paved, 
and lighted by lamps at night. A neat dispcnsai^^ has been opened and is well 
attended, though as yet it has no accoiiiiiiodatiou for indoor patients. A small 
bungalow has been built for the meetings of tho committee and for occasional 
use as a rest-house ; the ground between it and tho dispensary being laid 
out as a garden for the supply of fruit and vegetables and as a decorative 
feature at the entrance of tho town. A new market was also designed with 
lines of substantial brick-built and stone-fronted shops of uniform character, 
arranged on three sides of a square, which was secured end levelled for the pur- 
pose. In order to further the speedy completion of a work which it was thought 
w'ould so much improve both the appearance of the town and also the finances 

* Each Tirtbankara hai hia own tliiittnctiye sign : Malidvira, a Hon ; Padma-Prabhu, a 
lotus ; Eem-n&th a conch ; Chandra- Prabliu, a moon, &c. ; and it is only by these marks that they 
can be distinguished from one another, as all are scalpturod In the same attitude. . 
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of the municipality, a loan of Rs. J2,000 was contracted, with the sanction of 
Government, to be repaid in the coarse of four years by half-yearly instalments, 
beginning from October, 1874. Before application was made for the loan, 
Bs. 6,000 had been already expended, and with a further allotment, to about 
the same extent, from ordinary municipal income, the market might have been 
completed by the end of 1878. But unexpected changes in the schedule of 
taxation reduced the octroi receipts so considerably that the annual income 
was nearly all exhausted by the charges for establishment, repairs, and the 
repayment of the loan. Thus the >vork dragged sjowly on ; and since I have 
left the district has come, I believe, to a dead stand-still. At its commence- 
ment an illustration was afforded of the extraordinary mania with which the 
local baniyas are possessed for hoarding large quantities of grain. Tliis they 
do in the hope that a year of famine will come when they will be able to 
realise a rapid fortune by selling their stores at enormously high rates. As 
the grain is simply thrown into a pit sunk in the ground, and no precautions 
taken to preserve it from the damp, in a few years the greater part of it be- 
comes quite unfit for human consumption, and its sale would only increase the 
general distress by spreading disease. This, however, is a consideration which 
has no influence on the mind of a baniya : he has a fixed method of squaring 
accounts with Providence, and holds that the foundation of a sumptuous temple, 
at the close of his life, is an ample atonement for all sins of fraud and peculation, 
and the only one which Divine justice is entitled to demand from him. Such 
a pit came to light after the heavy rains of 1873. Five of the shops then in 
course of construction began to settle and give way to such an extent that they 
had to be taken down. On digging a few feet below the foundations to ascer- 
tain, if possible, the cause of the accident, a subterranean granary was revealed 
with an invoice stating that it had been filled in Samhat 1898 (1841 A.D.), and 
contained in all 1,303 mans of different kinds of grain. The greater part of 
this was so much damaged that it had to be destroyed, and the sale of the 
remainder realised only Bs. 324, which did not cover the cost incurred in dig- 
ging it out, filling up the pit, and rebuilding tlie shops. 

The tahsili school was built by the Public Works Department at a cost of 
Bs. 6,000. The police, maintained by the municipality on an annual grant 
ofBs. 1,800, are located in a comer of the sarae, with an entrance made 
through the old wall directly on to the high road, opposite the par&o. The 
latter is the property of private individuals, who levy a toll on every animal or 
vehicle driven into its enclosure, —the rates being fixed by the municipality— 
and pay Bs. 10 a month for the monopoly. 
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On the Slst of May, 1857, the rebels on their march to Delhi stopped at 
Kosi and, after baroing down the Customs bungalow and ransacking the police 
station, proceeded to plunder the tahsili, but Rs. 150 was ail that they found 
in the treasury there The records were scattered to the four winds, but 
were to a great extent subsequently recovered* The Musulindns of Dotana, 
the J&ts of Aziz-pur, and the Giijara of Majhoi and Ram-pur lent a willing hand 
to any deed of mischief ; but the townspeople and the inhabiUints of the ad- 
joining villages of Hasan-pur Nagara, Umraura, Dah-ganw and Nabi-pur, gave 
what assistance they could in maintaining order, and as an a(;knowledgment 
of their good behaviour one year s jama was remitted and a grant of Rs. 50 
made to each luinberdar. The position of the town between Agra and Delhi 
and the strength of its fortified sarie have rendered it a place of some impor- 
tance at other periods of local disturbance. Thus, in 1774, the Jat Raja, 
Banjit Sinh, on hk retreat to Barsana, occupied it .for some time and again, 
in 1282, after the death of Najaf Khan, his nephew, Mirza Shafi , fled to it as a 
temporary refuge from before his rival Afrazyfib Khan. 

Bathak, Great and LirmE, are two populous and extensive Jat villages 
(the former with a Halkabandi school) in the immediate neighbourlmod of the 
town of Kosi. According to popular belief, the name is derived from the 
circumstance that Balanima here sat down ‘ (tei/Aen) to wait for his brother 
Krishna* ; but like so many of the older local names, which are now fancifully 
connected with some mythological incident, the word is really descriptive simply 
of the natural features of the spot,* haihan being still employed in some parts 
of India to denote a pasture-ground for cattle. In the same v/ay Brinda-ban, 
‘the tnlsi grove,’ is now referred to a goddess Vrindiv; Loh-ban, ‘the lodhri 
grove,* to a demon Loha-jangha ; end Kotban, ‘ the limit or last of the groves,’ 
to a demon Kota, whose head was tossed to Sirthala, and his hands to Hatb&na. 
On the outskirts of Great Bathan is an extensive sheet of water with a mason- 
ry ghdt built by Hup K&m, the KaUra of Bars&na, which, by its nstrae 
Balbhadra-Kund, has either occasioned, or at least serves to perpetuate the 
belief that Balar&ma w'as the eponymous hero of the place. Here, on Choii ladi 
3, is held the Holanga Fair, when some 15,000 to 16,000 people assemble and 
a sham fight takes place between the women of Bathan, who arc armed with 
clubs, and the men from the neighbouring village of Jiv, who defend themselves 
with branches of the acacia. At a distance of two miles, between two smaller 
groves, each called Fidar Ganga, the one in Bathan, the other in Jav, is Kokila- 
ban, the most celebrated in Hindi poetry of all the woods of Braj : so much so, 
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indeed) that the word is often used as a synonyme for ^ the garden of Eden.’ 
It comprises a wide and densely-wooded area* the trees becoming thicker 
and thicker towards the centre, where a pretty natural lake spreads cool and 
clear, and reflects in its deep still waters the over-hanging branches of a magni- 
6cent banyan tree. It is connected with a masonry tank of very eccentric 
configuration, also the work of Rup Rdm ; on the margin of which are several 
shrines and pavilions for the accommodation of pilgrims, who assemble here to 
the number of some 10,000, Bhadon sudi 10, when the Eas Lila is celebrated. 
There is also a walled garden, planted by a Seth of Miraapur, who employed 
as his agent 6han-pat Rum, one of the Kosi traders. It has a variety of 
shrubs and fruit trees ; but, like most native gardens, is rapidly becoming a 
tangled and imp'ehctrable jungle. Adjoining it is a bdrah (/an, or pavilion, 
constructed in 1870, by Nem Ji, another Kosi bauiyn, out of money left for the 
purpose by his brother Bansidhar. A fair is held in the groye every Saturday 
and a larger one on every full moon, when the principal diversion consists in 
seeing the immense swarms of monkeys fight for the grain that is scrambled 
among them. The Bairagi belongs to the Nimbdrak Sarnpradaya. 

Between Kokila-ban and the village is another holy place, called Kabir-ban 
besides the Padar-Gangd. The origin of the >vord Padar is obscure: it is inter- 
preted by Aara, ^green,’ and therefore may be a corruption of the Sanskrit 
pddapa, ‘ a tree.’f 

At little Bathan, a carious ridge of rock, called Cbaran Pabar, crops up 
above the ground, the stone being of precisely the same character as at Barsdna 
and Nand-gdnw. It was once proposed to utilize some of it for engineering 
purposes, but such strenuous objections were raised that the design was never 
carried into execution. The name of the present hermit is Rddhikd Das. This, 
it is said, was one of the places where Krishna most delighted to stop and play 
his flute, and many of the stones are still supposed to bear the impress of his 
* feet,’ charan. The hill is of very insignificant dimensions, having an average 
height of only some twenty or thirty feet, and a total length of at most a quarter 
of a mile. On the rock are several specimens of the tree called Indrajau 
{Wrightia tinctoria), which I have not seen elsewhere. In the cold weather it is 
almost entirely bare of leaves, but bears bunches of very long slender dark-green 

* It If SIS bfghM in extents 54 bfghai being held rcDt^freebytheMahant of the Hermitage, 
who ilao has all the putorage and fallen timber of the whole area, with a further endowment of 
Sa highaa of arable land in Jar. 

t U it mentioned bj name in tbo Vraja-bhaktUrilAaa aaX[J^^^;;{ 
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pods^ each pair coliering lii^ily at the tip. There is also an abnndance of a 
scraggy shmb called Ganger, a species of Giewia (?) and a creeper with white 
sweet«scented flowers which may be the zedoary. Its native name is nirbiri. 
In the small belt of jungle, which environs the hill, may also be found almost 
every variety of the carious inedible fruits for which Braj is noted, viz., the 
karll, pllu, pasendu, hingot, borna, and anjan*-rukh. A little beyond the neigh* 
bouring town of K&inar, just across the Gurgaon border, is a very similar ridge 
ealled the Bickor hill, from a large village of that name. 

DotXka, population 1,185, is a Muhammadan village on the high road 
between Kosi and Chhdtd with a number of old buildings which are sure to attract 
the traveller's attention. There are seven large tombs dating from the time of 
Sh&bj&h&n and Anrangzeb if not earlier (there are no inscriptions) three 
mosques of the same period, erected respectively by In&yat-ullah Khan, 
K4zi Haidar Kb4n and Ruh-ullah Khan ; a modern mosque founded by Abd-nl 
Barkat, and four small gardens. 

A masonry tank, which covers an area of 12 bighas and is in good 
repair, thongb dry for the greater part of the year, is said to have been 
constructed by the village founder Kabir*ttd-(lin Auliya. One of his most 
illustrious descendants was S4dallah Kh4n, from whom the town of S4dabad 
derives its name, the minister of Shabjab&n, in whose reign Dot&na is said to 
have been a large town. Bhcrnagar originally belonged to the same family, and 
three members of it are commemorated by the three Pattis, called respectively 
L41, Rub-ullah and Malak. A distributary of the canal runs within a few 
yards of the tank, which might easily be filled from it Near it is the tomb of 
Kudus and Anwar, two of the village patriarchs. 

Many of tlie large brick houses in the village are in a most ruinous condi- 
tion, and the zamlndars are now in poor circumstances. In the mutiny they 
joined the rebels in plundering the Kosi Tahsili, and part of their estate was 
confiscated and bestowed on Kunvar Sham Prasad, a Kashmiri, formerly 
Tabsildar of Maha-ban, who has transferred it to his sister, Maharaol The 
name Dot4na is thought to be derived from D&nton, a tooth-brush, and if so, 
is rather suggestive of Buddhist legends. The place is mentioned by Bishop 
Heber in his Journal, who writes : “ January 7th, 1825.^Traversed a wild but 
more woody country to Dotana. Here I saw the first instance of a custom 
which I am told I shall see a good deal of in my southern journey, a number 
of women, about a dozen, who came with pitchers on their heads, dancing and 
singing to meet mo. There is, if I reccdlect right, an account of this sort of dance 
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in Kehama. They all professed to be Oopis, or milk^maids, and are in fact, as 
the th&nad&r assured me, the drives and daughters of the Gw&U caste. Their 
voices and style of singing were by no means unpleasant ; they had all the appear- 
ance of extreme poverty, and I thought a rupee well bestowed upon them, 
for which they were very thankful.” There can be no doubt also that this is the 
place to which John de Ijaet, in 1631, alludes in his India Vera, though he 
calls it Akbar«pur, the name of the next village. This was formerly a consi- 
derable town ; now it is only visited b) pilgrims who come on account of many 
holy Muhammadans buried here.” Annual fairs are still held in honor of 
three of these holy men, who are styled Hasan Shahid, Shah Nizam-ud-din, 
and Fir Shakar-ganj, alias B&b£ Farid. The shrines, however, are merely 
commemorative and not actual tombs ; for Hasan, ‘ the Martyr,* is probably 
Ali’s son, the brother of Hussain ; Niz&m ud-din Aulia is buried at Delhi ; 
and the famous Farid-ud-din 6anj-i-Shakkar lies at Pak Patan near the 
Satlij. 

KXuar, population 3,771, six iniles from Kosi on the Qurg&on border, is still 
a populous J&t town with a considerable trade in cotton ; but in the early part 
of last century was a place of much greater wealth and importance, when a daugh- 
ter of one of the principal families was taken in marriage by Thdkur Badan Sinh 
of Sah&r, the father of Suraj Mall, the first of the Bharat-pur Bajiis. On the ouir 
skirts of the town is a large walled garden with some monuments to his mother's 
relations, and immediately outside it a sjmeious masonry tank filled with water 
brought by aqueducts from the surrounding rakhya. This is more than a thou- 
sand acres in extent, and according to village computation is three kos long, 
including the village, which occupies its centre. For the most part the trees are 
exclusively the/)//7£, or salvidora oleoides, very old, with hollow trunks and 
strangely gnarled and distorted branches. The fruit, which ripens in Jeth, is 
sweet and largely eaten by the poor, but as a rule not sold, though some is 
occasionally dried and exported. A Bairagi of the Nimbarak Sampraddya, by 
name Mangal Dds, has a hermitage with a small temple of Bibdri Ji, in the 
midst of some fine kadamb trees, which form a conspicuous group at one end of 
the rakhya. He has a great reputation for sanctity and the offerings made 
during the last 30 years have enabled liim to have a fine masonry tank con- 
structed, of great depth, at an outlay of Rs. 2,600 ; from its appearance it might 
be taken to have cost even more. It is filled to the brim in the rains, but soon 
becomes dry again ; a defect which he hopes to obviate by paving it at the bottom. 
It is about half a mile frohi the village and is a pretty spot. Had I remmned 
in the district, 1 should have got the tank finished ; arrangements were being 
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made when the order came for my transfer. At a rather greater distance in 
the opposite direction is a lake with unfinished stone gh&ts^ the work of B&j& 
Siiraj Mall ; this is called Durvasas-kund, after the irascible saint of that name ; 
but there is no genuine tradition to connect him with the spot ; though it is 
sometimes said that the town derives its name from a * blanket ’ (kamal) with 
which Krishna persuaded him to cover his nakedness. Among the trees on the 
margin of the lake are some specimens of the Kluinddr or Salvadora Punica, 
This is less common than the oleoides species, and is a prettier tree and blossoms 
earlier. Its fruit, however, is bitter and uneatable. In the town are several 
large brick mansions built by Ohaudharis Jasavant Sinh and Sit4 Ram, the 
R&ja’s connections, and one of them has a fine gateway in three stories, which 
forms a conspicuous land mark : but all are now in ruins. At the back of the 
artificial hill on which they stand, and excavated to supply the earth for its 
construction, is a third tank of still greater extent than the other two, but of 
irregular outline, and with only an occasional flight of stone steps here and there 
on its margin. 

A temple of Suraj Mali's foundation, dedicated to Uadan Mohan, is spe- 
cially affected by all the Juts of the Bahin-war pal,* who are accounted its 
ehelaSf or sons, and assemble here to the number of some 4,000, on Chait badi 
2 and the following day, to celebrate the tnela of the Phiil-dol. The school, a 
primary one, is not a very prosperous institution. The Ghaukidari Act has been 
extended to the town ; but it yields a monthly income of only Rs. 60, which, 
after payment of the establishment, leaivcs an utterly insignificant balance 
for local improvements. The only work of the kind which has been carried 
out is the metalling of the principal bazar. 

ShXh-pur, under the Jats the bead of a pargana, is a large but somewhat 
decayed village on the bank of the Jamuna, some ten miles to the north-east 
of Kosi. It is one of the very few places in this part of the country where 
the population is almost equally divided between the two great religions of 
India; there being, according to the census of 1881, as many as 1,137 
Muhammadans to 1,084 Hindus. The total area is 3,577 acres, of which 2,263 
are under the plough and 1,314 are untilled. Of the arable land 612 acres are 
watered by wells, which number in all 63 and are many of masonry construo- 
tion. The Government demand is Rs. 3,907. The village was founded 

* Pd/ it tbe peeolitr name for any sub-division of JAti. In the Rosl Faigsna, the prlaoipai 
Jst Pile in sddition to the Bshin-wir, who own Ktmar and 11 other viUagas, see the Deads, 
sod Ghatona. Similarly every sab-di vision of Mewitis Is eslled s thkaU 
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towards the middle of the sixteenth century, in the reign either of Sher Sh& 
or Salim Sh6h by an officer of the Court known as Mir Ji, of Bilnch extrao 
tion, who called it Sh&hpur in honour of his royal master. The tomb of the 
founder still exists not far from the river bank on the road to Chaundras. 
It is a square building of red sandstone, surmounted by a dome and divided 
on each side into three bays by pillars and bracket arches of purely Hindu 
design. By cutting off the corners of the square and inserting at each angle an 
additional pillar the tomb on the inside assumes the form of a dodecagon. 
On the other side of the village, by the road to Bukhar&ri, is another tomb, in 
memory of Lashkar Khan, a grandson of the village founder: it is solidly con- 
structed of brick and mortar, but quite plain and of ordinary design. Nearly 
opposite is the hamlet of Chauki with the remains of a fort erected by Naw&b 
Ashraf Khan and Arif Kh&n, upon whom Shah-pur with other villages, yield- 
ing an annual revenue of Bs. 28,000, were conferred as a jigir for life by Lord 
Lake. Tliere is a double circuit of mud walls with bastions and two gateways 
of masonry defended by outworks, and in the inner court a set of brick build- 
ings now fallen into ruin. Tliis was the ordinary residence of the Naw&b, 
and it was during his lifetime that Sh&h-pur enjoyed a brief spell of prosperity 
as a populous and important town. It would seem that the fort was not entirely 
the work of Ashraf Khun, but had been originally constmeted some years 
earlier by Agha Haidar, a local governor under the Mahrattas, who also planted 
the adjoining grove of trees. 

The village has continued to the present day in the possession of Mir Ji’s 
descendants, to one of whom, Fazil Muhammad, the great grandfather Natha 
Kh&n, now lumberd&r, we are indebted for the large bdgh, which makes Sh&h- 
pur the most agreeable camping place in the whole of the Kosi pargana. It 
covers some sixty or seventy bigbas, and, besides containing a nnmY .r of fine 
forest trees, mango, jdman^ malida and labera^ has separate orchards of limes 
and her trees; while the borders are fenced with the prickly ndg^luini interspersed 
with idtM and hahdh^ having their branches overspread with tangled masses of 
the amar^hel with its long clusters of palo and faint-scented blossoms. The 
yearly contracts for the different kinds of fruit yield close upon Rs. 1,000. 
Though a mile or more from the ordinary bed of the river, it is occasionally, as 
for example in the year 1871, flooded to the depth of some two or three feet by 
the rising of the stream. The more extensive the inundation, the greater the 
public benefit ; for oil the fields reached by it produce excellent rabi crops with- 
out any necessity for artificial irrigation till, at all events, late in the season. 
In the village are three mosques, but all small ; as the Muhammadan population, 
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thoagh considerable, consists, to a great extent, merely of kasdbs ; there is also a 
temple erected by the Mahrattas. The chief local festivals arc tlie Dasahara for 
Hindis and the Muharram for Muhammadans, both of \\’hich attract a largo 
number of visitors from tho neiglibourhood. There is a weekly market on 
Monday and a small manufacture of earthen liindU. TliC halkabanJi school 
which, for some years, maintained only a struggliug existence, has been bette 
attended of late, since the completion of the new building. 



I I.--P ARGANA CHHATA. 

The pargana of ChTi4t& has a population of 84,598 smd an area of 256 square 
miles, II; lies immediately to the south of Kosi, with the same boundaries as 
it to the west and east, m., the State of Bharat»pur and the river Jamuna ; 
and, further, resembles its northern neighbour in most of its social and physical 
characteristics. Being the very centre of Braj, it includes within its limits 
many of the groves held sacred by the votaries of Krishna ; but, with the 
exception of these bits of wild woodland, it is but indifferently stocked with 
timber, and the orchards of fruit trees arc small and few in number. The 
principal crops are jodr and chanA^ there being 63,000 acres under tbe former, 
and 29,000 grown with chand out of a total area of 1 60,433. A large amount 
of cotton is also raised, the ordinary outturn being about 20,000 mans. But 
the crop varies 'greatly according to the season ; and in 1873 did not exceed 
1,500 mans, in consequence of the very heavy and confinuous rains at the 
beginning of the monsoon, which prevented the seed from being sown till it 
was too late for the pod to ripen. The coarse sandstone, which can he ol)tained 
in any quantity from the hills of Nand-g&nw and Bars^na, is not now used to 
any extent for building purposes, but it is tbe material out of which the impe- 
rial saraes at Chhat4 and Kosi were constructed, and is there shown to be both 
durable and architecturally effective. The western side of the pargana is liable 
to inundation in exceptionally rainy seasons from the overflowing of a large jhil 
near Kama in Bharat-pur territory ; its waters being augmented in their sub- 
sequent course by junction with the natural line of drainage extending down 
from Hodal. In 1861, and again in 1873, the flood passed through Unchi- 
g&nw, Barsana, Chaksauli, and H4thiya, and extended as far even as Gobardhan; 
but no great damage was caused, the deposit left on the surface of the land 
being beneficial rather than otherwise. 

The first assessment, made in 1809, was for Bs. 1,02,906. This was 
gradually increased to Rs. 1,77,876, and was further enhanced by the last 
settlement. Much land, formerly lying waste for want of water, was brought 
under cultivation on the opening of the Agra Canal. This has a total length 
cf 11 miles in the pargana, from Bhad&val to Little Bharna, with bridges at 
each of those places and also at Rahera and Sah&r. 

Till 1838 Sher-garh and Sahdr were two separate parganas, subordinate 
to the Aring tahsUi : but in that year Sah&r was constituted the headquarters of 
a tahsild&r, and so remained till the mutiny, when a transfer was made to 
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ChMtA. The latter place has the advantage of being on the highroad, and is 
tolerably cquinlistant from east and west, the only points necessary to be con- 
sidered. on account of the extreme narrowness of the pargana from north to 
south. Thus, its close proximity to the town of Kosi— only seven miles off— is 
rather an apparent than a real objection to the maintenance of GhhAtd as an 
administrative centre. 

The predominant classes in the population are Jats, JAdons, and Gaurua 
Thdkurs of the Bachhal sub-division ; while several villages are occupied almost 
exclusively by the exceptional tribe of Ahivasis (see page 10) who are chiefly 
engaged in the salt trade. A large proportion of the land— though not quite 
to so great an extent as in Kosi — is still owned by the original BhaiyachAri 
communities ; and hence agrarian outrage on a serious, scale is limited to the 
comparatively small area where, unfortunately, alienation has taken place, more 
by improvident private sales, or w'cll-Jeserved confiscation on account of the 
grav(‘st political offences, than from any defect in the constitution or adminis- 
tration of the law. The two largest estates thus acquired during the present 
century are enjoyed by non-residents, rir., the heirs of the LalA Babu (see page 
258), who are natives of Calcutta, and the Rani SAhib Kunvar, the widow of 
Raja Gobind 8ingh, who took his title from the town of HAthras, the old seat 
of the family, though she no>v lives with the young RnjA at Brinda-ban. Of 
resident landlords, the three largest all belong to the Dhiisar caste, and are as 
follows : First, Kanhaiya Lai, Sukhvasi Lai, Bhajan Lai, and Bihuri LAI, sons of 
RAm Bakhsk of SahAr, where they have property, as also at Bharauli and three 
other villages, yielding an annual profit of Rs. 3,53(>. Second, Miinshi Nathu 
LAl, wfco, for a time, was in Government service as tahsildAr— with his son, 
Sardar Sinh, also of SahAr, who have an assessable estate of Bs. 3,874, derived 
from Astoli,Tatar-pnr, and shares in nine other villages ; Nathu Lai’s father, 
Giridhnr LAI, was sometime Munsif of Jalesar, and was descended from one 
Harsukh Riie, who received from Raja SAraj Mall the grant of Tatar-pur, with 
the title of Munshi, by which all the members of the family are still distingnishod. 
Thinl in the list is Laid Sydm Sundar Dus, son of Shiu SahAy Mall, a man of 
far greater wealth — his annual profits being estimitod at a lakh of rupees. He 
is the head of a firm which lias branch houses at Kunh-pur, Agra, and Aiuritsar, 
and other places, and owns the whole of the large village of Naugama and half 
of Taroli. For many years ho was on the worst possible terms with his tenants; 
but the dispute between them has at last been amicably arranged, and during 
the recent famine the eldest son, Badri PrasAd, came forward as one of the 
most liberal landlords in the district. 
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The two places of most interest in the pargana, Bars&na and Nand-ganw, 
have already been fnlly described ; there remain Ghaumuha, Chh&ta, Sah&r, 
Sehi| and Shergarh, whieh may each claim a few words of special mention. 

GhaumuhX, population 2,275, on the high road to Delhi, 12 miles from the 
Mathuii station, was included in the home pargana till the year 1816. It has 
the remains of a large brick-built sar&e, covering upwards of four bfghas of land, 
said to have been constructed in the reign of the Emperor Sher Sh&h. It now 
briijigs in a rental of only some Rs. 20 a year, being in a very ruinous state. 
This fact, combined with the perfect preservation of the parallel buildings at 
Ghhdta and Kosi, has given rise to a local legend that the work was bad in the 
first instance, and the architect, being convicted of misappropriating the funds 
at his disposal, was, as a punishment, built up alive into one of the walls ; the 
corpse, however, has not been discovered. Immediately opposite its upper 
gate, though at some little distance from it, stands one of the old imperial kos 
minars. Though in itself a clumsy erection, it forms a picturesque object as 
seen through the arch from inside the courtyard, and would make a pretty 
sketch When M^ho B&o Sindhia was the paramount power, he bestowed this 
and other villages in the Agra and adjoining districts on the celebrated pandit, 
Oangi-dhar Sh&stri, who constituted them an endowment for educational pur- 
poses. In 1824, one quarter of the estate was assigned to his sons Tika^dhar 
and Murli-dhar; the remainder, yielding an annual renhd of Bs. 24,000, of 
which Bs. 3,730 come from Chaumuhi, is the property of the Agra College* 
In the old topographies the sarae is described as situate at Akbar-pur, a name 
now restricted to the next village, since the discovery of an ancient sculpture 
supposed to represent the four-faced (chaumuba) god Brahma. It is in reality 
the circular pedestal of a Jaini statue or column, with a lion at each comer and 
a nude female figure in each of the four intervening spaces : the upper border 
being roughly carved with the Buddhist rail pattern. The inhabitants aro 
chiefly Gaurua ThAkurs. A weekly market is held on Tuesday. There is a 
primacy school ; also a bungalow occupied by an assistant patrol in the customs ; 
a small new mosque inside the sarae ; a temple of BihAri JS, built by ElAsi DAs, 
BairAgi, some 200 years ago, and kept in repair by his successors ; and two 
ponds known as BihAri-kund and Chandokhar. As a punishment for malpracties 
during the mutiny, the village was burnt down, and for one year the Government 
demand was raised to half as much agdn. 

ChhItX, since the mutiny the capital of the pargana, has a population of 
6,014. It is on the high road to Delhi, 19 miles from MatburA, with a camping 
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ground for troops^ about 46 bigbas in extent. The principal feature of the town 
is its sarae (already noticed at page 29), which covers an area of 20 bighas, its 
walls measuring 732 feet by 694. Jacquemont, who saw it in the year 1829, 
describes it as a large fortress, of fine app^rance from the outside, but it will 
not do to enter, for inside there is nothing but misery and decay, as every- 
where else, except perhaps at Mathura and Brinda-ban.*’ He would find matters 
improved now, for in 1876 1 had a broad street laid out through the centre of 
it from the one gate to the other, and at the time of my transfer it had become the 
principal bazar in the town. I had also sent up an application to Government 
for a grant of Rs. 3,500 for the repair of. the gateways, which possess consider- 
able architectural merit. The repair of the side walls and cells I had already 
taken in hand and nearly completed, by means of small annual allotments out 
of the chaukidari fund. 

In 1857 the sarae was occupied by the rebel zamind&rs, and one of the 
bastions (now built up square) had to be blown down before an entrance could 
be effected. • The town was subsequently set on fire and partially destroyed, 
and twenty-two of the leading men were shot. It was originally intended to 
confiscate the zainindars’ whole estate, but eventually the jama was only raised 
to half as much again for one year. The population are chiefly Juts, the next 
most numerous class being Jadons. The name is derived by the local pandits 
from the Chhatira^dharamAila^ which Krishna is said to have hold there ; but 
there is no popular legend regarding such an event, nor any very ancient sacred 
place in its vicinity ; though the Vraja-bhakti-vilasa (1553 A.D.) mentions, 
it is true, a Chhattra-ban and a Siiraj-kund. The latter is still in existence to 
the north-east of the town, and is a large sheet of water with one good masonry 
gh4t built by a Brahman, Bijay Ram, an officer of the Bharat-pur R4j, who also 
built the very large brick house adjoining it, now in ruins. All round the tank 
are fine old trees and beyond it an extensive rakhya of chkonkar, pilu^ and hingot. 
There is another tank on the Mathurd road called Ghandra-kund, which it 
would be an improvement to deepen and embank. The word Ghhatd probably 
refers to the stone chhattris which surmount the sarde gateways, and form 
prominent objects in the landscape from a long distance. There is a tahsili 
school, and a weekly market on Fridays. The Hindus have nine small temples 
and the Muhammadans four mosques. 

SAHiCR -population 2,776— seven miles from Chhata and nine from Gobar- 
dhan, was, from 1838^ to 1857, the headquarters of a tahsili. At the beginning 
of last century it was a place of considerable importance under the Jdis, being 
the fevourite residence of Thdkur Badan Siah, the father of Sdraj Mall, the first 
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of the Bharat-pnr B&j&s. The handsome house 'which he built for himself is now 
unoccupied, and to a great extent in ruins ; and the very large masonry tank which 
adjoins it was left unfinished at his death and has never since been completed. 
The word Sahar would seem to have been originally either Sabha>r&, or Sabh&-pur. 
Probably the latter; for in the Mainpuri district there is a place called Sahawar, 
which is clearly for Sabha-pur, and from which to Sahar the transition is an 
easy one. The township is divided into two thoh^ the one of Br&hmans, the 
other of Muhammadans, and the latter have four small mosques and a dargah. 
The Government demand under the present settlement is (including nazul) 
Bs. 5,392, collected by 16 lumberdars. Part of the land has been transferred 
by the old proprietors to the two Dhusar families that have been seated hero 
for some generations and are really the principal people in the place. In the 
town are several old houses with carved stone gateways of some architectural 
pretension; also a tank, with two masonry ghats, called Mahesar-kund, another 
known as Manik-Diis-wtila-kund, and a small ruined temple of Baladcva. 
There are a police station, a post-office, a weekly market held on Wednesday, and 
a very well attended primary school. For the accommodation o(\ the latter I 
had a large and substantial buildiug erected, in the form of a doable corridor, 
arched and vaulted, running round three .<iides of an open square, with a low 
wall and central gateway on the fourth side or front. The cost was Rs. 1,858. 

The Agra Canal runs close to the town and is bridged at the point where it 
crosses the Gobardhaii road. It would have been much better to have diverted 
the road and so brought the bridge, which is now a mile away, nearer to the 
town. As matters stand at present, the canal, instead of being a blessing, is an 
intolerable nuisance. On account of the depth of its bed and the absence of 
any distributary, no water can bo had from it for irrigation, while some hundreds 
of acres that used to be close to their owners’ doors can now be reached only 
after a circuit of some three miles, and are, of coarse, very much lowered in 
value. 

In the mutiny there was no disturbance here except that the lock-up was 
broken open, a suspected rebel let loose, and the patwari’s' papers seized and 
destroyed. 

A short time ago a dispute arose between the Muhammadans and the Hin- 
dus as to the possession of a site on which they wished to erect, the one party a 
mosque, the other a temple. The re; J fact, as afterwards more clearly appeared, 
was that the Hindds had originally a temple there, which the Muhammadans 
bad thrown down and built a mosque over it. This, too, had Men, and the 
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gronnd Imd for mom yens remained nnocoapied. The ease^ when brought into 
Mor^ was decided in fiironr of the Hindiis, who thereapon set to work and 
eommenced the erection of a shrine to be dedicated to BAdhi Ballabh. In dig- 
ging the fonndations, they came upon the remains of the old temple, which 1 
rescned and btotf|^t into Mathuri. They consist of 10 large pillars and pilas- 
ters, in oery good preservation and elegantly carved with foliage and arabesques, 
and also a number of mutilated capitals, bases, dec., the whole series proving an 
interesting illnatration of the medieval Hindfi sfyle of arohitectnre. Their 
value is increased by the fact that two of the shafts bear inscriptions, in which 
the date is clearly given as Samial 1128 (1072 A. D.) The style that I call 
*the mediaeval Hindd,’ and of which these pillars afford a good late example, 
began about the year 400 A. D., and continued to flourish over the whole of 
Upper India for more than seven centuries. It is distinguished by the constant 
emplojrment in the capital, or upper half column, of two decorative features, the 
one being a flower-vase with foliage over-banging the comers, and the other 
a grotesque mask. The physiognomy of the latter is generally of a very un- 
Indian type, and the more so the farther we go back, as is well illustrated by a 
pillar in the underground temple in the Allahabad Fort. The mott/ is precisely 
the same as may be seen in many European cinque cento arabesques, where a 
sorbll pattern is worked up at the ends, or in the centre, into the semblance of 
a human face. The fashion with ns certainly arose out of the dassio renatssones, 
and in India also may possibly have been suggested by the reminiscence of a 
Greek design. But it was more probably of spontaneous and independent 
origin ; as also it was among our Gothic architects, in whose works a aimiUr 
style of decoration is not altogether unknown. In the earlier examples, sneh as 
that at Allahabad, the face is very clearly marked ; though even there the hair 
of the head and the moustaches are worked off into a scroll or leaf pattern. In 
later work, of which numerous specimens may be seen in my collection of anti- 
quities in the MathurA museum, the eyes are made so protuberant, and the 
other features so distorted and confused by the more elaborate treatment of the 
foliage and the introduction of other accessories, that the proportions of a human 
face are almost and in some cases are altogether destroyed. The tradition 
however exists to the present day ; and a Mathn^A stone-mason, if told to carve 
a grotesque for a corbel or string-course (ff any building, will at once draw a 
design in which are reproduced all the peculiarities of the old models. 

SiHi is a place of some note, as being the centre of a clan of Gaurna, ue^ 
spurious, ThAkurs, who derive their distinctive name of ‘BAchhal* from the 

Bachh-ban hen. They are numerous enough to fonn a considenble item in the 
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population of the pargana, vhere they once owned and where they still inhabit as 
many as 24 villages, viz,, Sehi, Chaumuha, Sihana, Akbarpnr, Jaitpur, Bhan- 
g&nw, Mai, Basi Bazurg, Gangroli^ J&vali, Dalota, Siy&ra, Bahta, Kajiix>th; 
Agaryala, T&roli, Parsoli, Mangroli, Naug&ma, Undi, Gora, B6nera, Bharauli 
and Baroii. The Bachh-ban is now a ‘grove’ only in name, and is accounted 
one of the hamlets of the town. In it is the temple of BMri Ji, to which the 
B&chhals resort ; the Qosains, who serve it, being accounted the Gurus of the 
whole community. The name Sehi is probably derived from Sendhna, ‘ to exca- 
vate,’ as a great part of the village area (1,442 bighas) consists of broken ground 
and ra ties (khdr and behar). Other 106 bighas are occupied by tanks and ponds, 
one of which is called Bitharo, another Bhabhardi, after the name of the Bach- 
hah who dug it in the famine of 1837. In 1842 the village was put up to 
auction for arrears and bought in by Government. After being fanned for 
some years by Kunvar Faiz Ali Khan, it was sold in 1862 for Bs. 4,800 to 
Seth Gobind Das, who, in the following year, sold it to Swami Rangach^rya, 
the head of his temple at Brinda-ban, for Rs 10,000. The annual Government 
demand is Us. 6,100. There are four other hamlets in addition to the Bachh-b&n, 
called respectively Odh&ta, (jarh, Devipura (in the khddar) and Little Hazara. 
The old khera bears the name of Indrauli, and is said to have been at one time 
the site of a largo and populous town. It was certainly once of much greater 
extent than now, as is attested by the quantity of broken bricks that strew the 
adjoining fields; but there are no ancient remains nor traces of any large build- 
ing. It is still, however, a fairly well-to-do place, most of the houses in the 
bazar being of masonry construction, and a few of them partly faced with carved 
stone. The school has an attendance of about 40 boys ; the population being 
2,211. Ill the courtyard of the temple of Bihari Ji is a square chhattri of red 
sand-stono with brackets carved in the same style as some in the Brinda-ban 
temple of Gobind Deva; and of those that support the eaves of the temple itself 
six are of the same pattern. The shrine has evidently been rebuilt at a much 
later period; and on one of the pillars is cut a rough scrawl with the date Sambat 
1805, which is no doubt the year of its restoration. In the village is a small 
temple of Hanuinan, recently rebuilt ; and outside, a semi-Muhammadan shrine, 
erected by a chamar, Khumani, about the year 1860. There are two annual 
melas held at it, in Bais4kh and Kartik, on the day of the full moon. They are 
attended equally by Hindus and Muhammadans (as is the case with the shrine 
of the Bare Miyan at Jalesar) and of the two ministers one is a Br&hman, the 
other a Musalman Fakir. A mosque which, seen from a little distance, looks 
rather an imposing structure, was built by two Path&ns, Kasim Khw and Alam 
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Kh&n of Panipati who had a jaglr of 24 villages, 12 here and 12 about Sonkh. 
Their descendants were reduced to poverty under the Bharat-pur R6j ; but one 
of the family, Gul&b, has lately in part repaired the mosque. 

Shbb-oabh — population 4,712 — eight miles from Chhat4, with which place 
it is connected by a metalled road, derives its name from a large fort, now in 
ruins, built by the Emperor Sher Shah. The Jam ana, which once washed the 
foot of its walls, is now more than a mile distant from it. The Hindus would 
derive the name from Sihra^ Krishna’s marriage wreath ; but though this is 
improbable, it is clear that there was a town here long before the time of Sher 
Shah ; for in taking down one of the towers of the fort, I came upon a stone 
carved with foliage of decidedly early Hindd or Buddhist character, with the 
trefoiled circle so common in the Kashmir temples. There were six towers to 
the fort and four gates, called the Dehli, the Madar, the Pani or water gate, and 
the Khirki or postern. By the latter, which is now the most frequented of all, 
is the school which I had built in 1875 at a cost of Bs. 1,933, in the same style 
as the one at Suhar. The original zaminddrs were Pathans, but in 1859, in 
execution of a decree held by Kishori Lai, Bohra, the whole of their estate, 
excepting 1 biswa, still held by the sons of the late Asaf Khan, a descendant 
of the old family, was put up to auction and sold for Rs. 16,200 to Muhammad 
Nur Khan of Merath, from whom it was purchased for Rs. 20,000 by Seth 
Gobind Das. It now forms part of the endowment of the temple of Dwarakddhis 
in the city of Mathuni. In the mutiny, considerable alarm was caused to the 
townspeople by the Gdjars of the neighbouring villages, who made this their 
centre, and whose estates were afterwards confiscated and bestowed on Raja 
Gobind Sinh of Hathras. The Hindis have twelve small temples ; the Saraugis 
one, dedicated to Parsvandth, and the Muhammadans three mosques. The 
weekly market is held on Thursday. There is a police station, a district post- 
ofBce, and besides the school for boys there are two for gi» ls, one of the latter 
having been supported till his death by Asaf Khan. The town is singularly 
well-supplied with roads, for, in addition to the one to Chhdtd, it has three 
others (unmetalled) leading direct to Kosi, to Jait, and, across a bridge of boats, 
to Roh-jhiL 



III.— PARGANA MATHURA.* 

The Mathura pargana is the last of the three lying to the west of the Jamuna, 
It is the largest in the dislrhst, comprising as many as 247 villages and town- 
ships, with a population of 220,307 and an area of 401 square miles. Under 
the Jatand Mahratta Governments of last century its present area was in five 
divisions— Aring, Sonkh, Sonsa, Gobardlian, and Farrah ; Aring being the 
jd^ir of Baja Bai, the queen of Daulat Rao 8in«lliia, who (if local traditions are 
to be believed) inherited all the ferocious qualities of her infamous father Gat- 
gay Shirzi Rao, the prepetrator of the massacre of Puna. In 1803, when the 
country was ceded to the Company, two parganas wens formed, Mathura and 
Aring, which were put under a single Tahsihlar, who was stationed at the latter 
place ; and this arrangement coiitiinied till 18118, when liis office was transferred 
to its present mor6 appropriate location at llie capital. The 84 villages, that had 
previously constituted the Farrah parganah of the Agra district, were added 
in 1878. 

The first settlement was assessed at Rs. 5,149 for ^latlnira and Hs. 98,885 
for Aring, making a total of Rs. 1,04,034, which was grailually increased to 
Rs. 2,14,336 ; the actual area also having umhTgone considerable change. 
For, in 1828, after the conclusion of the war with Iluijan Sal, 15 villages on 
the Bharatpur border were annexed, and about the same time scMiral mudjl,^ 
estates in the neighbourhood of Mathura were resumed. The first contractor 
for the Government revenue was a local magnate, whose name is still occasion- 
ally quoted, Chaubc Rudra-man, who, after one year, was succeeded by- Khattri 
Beni Ram. 

In addition to the City, it includes within its limits some of tlie most no- 
table places in the district — such as Brinda-ban, Gobardlian, and Radha-kund— 
as also .several largo and populous villages wliich are of nuxlern growth and have 
no special characteristic beyond their mere size, as Parson, Phendar, Uspliar 
and others, each with two or three thou.sand inhabitants. The principal landed 
proprietors are the trustees of the Seth’s temple at Brinda-ban ; Gosaiii Puru- 
shottam Lai of Gokul ; the Raja of Awa ; the heirs of the Lala Babfi, in 

*Iii I)r. llunter^s Imperial Guettecr, nndcr the letter S, betwoeii an article on Sacliya in 
Ass^am and one on Sadraatti the Madraa Presidency, i hcie is a brief notice with the cut ions bead- 
inj( Sadr. This ia described %9 bein^ the soatb-wevtern tahsil of the Mathura district ; as if 
there were not neecvaarily a aadr, t.r, a home^ or head-quaricra, tabsit in every district iii India. 
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Calcutta ; and Seths Ghansydm DiU ami Gohardhan Dds of Mathura ; not one 
of whom resides immediately upon his estate. 

The predominant classes of the population are J&ts, Brahmans, and 
Gaurua KachhWihas. The ancestor of all the latter, by name Jasraj, is 
traditionally reported to have come at some remote, but unspecified, period 
from Amber, and to have established his family at tlie village of Kota, whence it 
spread on the one side to Jait, and on the other to Satoha, Giridhar-pur, Pali* 
khera, MahoH, Nahrauli, Naugaina, Na\v«ya, and Tarsi : which at that time 
must have formed a continuous tract of country, as the villages which now 
intervene are of much more modem foundation. The estates continued for the 
most part with Ins descendants till the beginning of the present century ; but 
seventy years of British legislation have sufficed to alienate them almost 
entirely. 

The most common indigenous trees are then/r;?, hahU^ remja^ and hadarnh: 
and the principal crops tobacco, sugarcane, chand^ cotton, and barley ; hajrd 
and jour being also larg(?ly grown, though not ordinarily to such an extent as 
tlie varieties first named. AV’heat, which in the adjoining parganas is scarcely 
to be seen at all, here forms an average cro|). The cold<-weather instalment of 
the Guverninent demand is realized principally from the outturn of cotton. An 
average yield per acre is calculated at one vmn of cotton, seven of jodr^ three 
of bdjrd^ six of wheat, eight of barley, five of cAa/id, eight of tobacco, and ten 
and a half of gnr, the extract of the sugarcane. The cost of cultivation per 
acre is j»ut at Rs. 7 for the kharif and Rs. 10 for rofre crops. The river is of 
little or no use for irrigation purposes ; but after the abatement of the rains 
it is navigated by country boats, which arc always brought to anchor at uight. 
Water is generally found at a depth of 49 feet below the surface of the soil ; 
and it is thus a matter of considerable expense to sink a well, more especially 
as the sandiness of the soil ordinarily necessitates the construction of a 
masonry cylinder. The Agra Canal has proved a great boon to the agri- 
culturist ; it has a lt‘ngtb of li> miles in the pargana, from Konai to Sunoth, 
with bridges at Risoiiti, Aring, Sonsa, Lul-pur, and Little Kosi. 

AbTng — Population 3, /)79— nine miles from Mathura, on the high road to 
Dig, was, from 1803 to 1868, the head of a tahsili, removed in the latter year to 
the Civil Station. Near the canal bridge, the navigation channel to MathurA 
branches oti'on the one side and on the other a distributary, that runs through the 
villages of Usphilr and Little Kosi. Till 1818 the town was a jdgir of a Kashmir 
Pandit, by name Baba Bisvanath. On his death it was resumed and assessed 
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Rt Rs. 6,447, which sum has subsequently been raised to Bs. 10,000. In 1852, 
the old Gaurna zamindirs' estate was transferred at auction to Seth Gobind 
Das, who has made it part of the endowment of his temple at Brind&-ban. In 
the mutiny the rebels marched upon the place with the intention of plundering 
the treasury, but w^ere stoutly opposed by the zamindars and resident officials, 
and driven back after a few shots had been fired. Laid Ram Bakhsh, the here- 
ditary patwari, who also acted as the >3eth’s agent, was conspicuous for his 
loyalty, and subsequently received from* the Government a grant of Rs. 1,000 
and the quarter jama of the village of Kothra, which he still enjoys. The 
Tahsildar, Munshi Bhajan Lai, also had a grant of Rs. 1,200, and smaller 
donations were conferred upon several other inhabitants of the town, chiefly 
Brahmans. It is much to be regretted that a misunderstanding with regard 
to the management of the estate has arisen within the last few years between 
the Seth and his agent, the Ldla, which threatens to sever entirely the lat- 
ter’s connection with the place. Aring is generally counted as one of the 
24 Upabans, and has a sacred pond called Kilol-kund, but no vestige of 
any grove. Various mythological etymologies for the name are assigned by 
the local pandits ; but, as usual, they are very unsound. Probably the word is 
a corruption of Arishta>grdma ; Arishta being the original Sanskrit form of ritha^ 
the modem Hindi name of the Sapindus detergens, or soap-berry tree. The 
Gos&ins would rather connect it with Arishta, the demon whom Krishna slew. 
There is a school of the tahsili class (which hitherto has been liberally supported 
by L&16 Ram Bakhsh), a post-office, a police-station in charge of a Sub- 
lospector, and a customs bungalow, recently moved here from Satoha. Three 
small temples are dedicated respectively to Baladeva, Bihdri Ji, and Pipalesvar 
Mahadeva; and the ruins of a fort constructed last century preserve the name 
of Phunda Ram, a Jut, who held a large tract of territory here as a jagir under 
R&ja Suraj Mall of Bharat-pur. The Agra Canal passes close t^ the town, and 
is bridged at the point where it crosses the main road. The market day is 
Sunday. The avenue of trees extending from Mathura through Aring to 
Gobardhan was mainly planted by Seth Sukhdnand. 

Aurangabad— population 2,219 — ^was originally a walled town. It is four 
miles from the city of Mathur& on the Agra road, and derives its name from the 
ISmperor Aurangzeb, who is said to have made a grant of it to one Bhim 
Bhoj, a Tomar Thakur, with whose descendants it continued for many years. 
For some time previously to 1861 it was however held rent-free by a Fakir, 
commonly called Bottle Sh&h, from his bibulous propensities, a grantee of Daulat 
B&o On his death it was assessed at Rs. 691, which was subsequentlj 
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raised to Rs. 898. The ploce ii frequently, but incorrectly, called Naurangibad. 
It also has the subsidiary name of Mohanpur, from one Mohan L&I, a Sanadh, a 
man of some importance, who came from M4t and settled there last century. On 
the bank of the Jamuni is an extensive garden, and on some high ground near the 
old Agra gate a mosque of the same age as the town, which presents rather 
a stately appearance, being faced with stone and approached from the 
road by a steep flight of steps. The weekly market is held on Friday, and is 
chiefly for the sale of thread and cotton. The Government institutions consist 
of a police-station and a school. For the accommodation of the latter, which for 
some years past had borne an exceptionally high character, I had a handsome 
and substantial building erected, with pillars and tracery of carved stone, which 
now forms the most conspicuous ornament of the place. This was the last work 
that I completed before I left the district. A view is given of it as an example 
of the way in which the indigenous style of architecture can be adapted to 
ordinary modem requirements. A reach of sandy and broken ground extends 
from the town to the river, where a bridge of boats affords means of communi- 
cation with Ookul and Mah^b^n on the opposite bank. Aurang&bad is the 
chief place for the manufacture of wicker chairs and coaches, which find a 
ready sale kmong the English residents of the adjoining station. 

Parah— population 3,642— has a camping ground for troops on the high road 
to Agra, from which district it has only lately been detached. It was founded 
by Hamida Begam, the mother of the Emperor Akbar. About the year 1555, 
during the exile of the Emperor Hunuiyun the town was the scene of a battle 
between Sikandar Shah (a nephew of Sher Sh&h) and Ibrahim Shah, in which 
the latter was defeated, though he had with him an army of 70,000 horse 
and 200 persons, to whom he had given velvet tents, banners, and kettle-drums.” 
Sikandar, whose force did not exceed 10,000 horse,^ offered peace upon condi- 
tion of receiving the government of the Panjab, but on his overtures being 
rejected, he joined in battle, and by his victory became sovereign of Agra and 
Delhi, while Ibr4him fled to Sambhal. 

SoN KH — population 4,126 — is on the road from Mathur&to Eumbhir. It is 
a very thriving and well-to-do place, with a large number of Substantial brick- 
built shops and houses, many of them with carved stone fronts. Under the 
J4ts it was the head of a local Division. It is said by the Gos&ins— with their 
usual absurdity— to derive its name from the demon Sankh4sur; but, accord- 
ing to more genuine local tradition, it was first founded in the time of Anang 
P4I, the rebuilder of Delhi, probably by the same Tomar chief who has left 
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other traces of his name at Son, Sonsa and Sonoth. The ancestor of the pre* 
sent community was a J&t, by name Ahl&d, whose five sons— Xsa, Ajal, 
Pdrna, Tasiha and Sahjua — divided their estate into as many separate shares, 
which still bear their names and are to all intents and purposes distinct villages, 
with the Sonkh bazar as their common centre. This lies immediately under 
the Khera, or site of the old fort, of which some crumbling walls and bastions 
still remain. It was built by a Jat named Hati Singh, in the time of Sfiraj 
Mall of Bharatpur, or Jaw&hir Singh ; but the khera itself must be many hun* 
dreds of years older. There are two market-places in it, the one belonging to 
Sahjua, the other to the Piima ZaraindArs. The market day for the former is 
Thursday, for the latter Monday. But a considerable amount of business is 
transacted every day of the week ; there being as many as 200 baniyas’ shops 
and almost enough local trade to justify the incorporation of a Municipality. 
In Sahjua there are several extensive orchards of mango and her trees, with an 
octagonal stone chhattri (commemorating the grandfather of the present lum- 
berdar), and three masonry wells of exceptionally large dimensions ; all attest- 
ing the greater wealth and importance of the Jat proprietors during the short 
period of the Bharat-pur Hegemony. About a mile from the bazAr, just across 
the Bharat-pur border, at a place called GunsAra, is a very fine masonry tank, 
worthy of a visit from any one in the neighbourhood, being on the same scale 
and in much the same style as the Kusum-Sarovar near Gobardhan. This was 
the work of the Rani Lakshmi, the consort of BajaBandhir Sinh, who also built 
the beautiful kunj that bears her name on the bank of the JamunA at BrindA- 
ban. The tank was not quite completed at the time of her death, and, according 
to native custom, has never been touched since. Adjoining it is an extensive 
walled garden overgrown with khirni and other trees that are sadly in need of 
thinning. In the centre is an elaborately carved stone plinth for a building that 
was designed but never executed. Though the population of Sonkh exceeds 
4,000, the school has an attendance of no more than sixty pupils, of whom only 
six are the sons of the Jat zamindars. The five pattis stand as follows 
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Where the road branches off to Gobardhan is a towered temple of Maha* 
deva, with a masonry tank of no great area, but very considerable depth, which 
was commenced twenty years ago by a Bairagi, B&m Das. It is now all but 
completed, nfier an outlay of Bs. 1,300, which he laboriously collected in small 
suras from the people of the neighbourhood, with the exception of Rs. 200 or 
300, which M^ere granted him from the balance of the Chaukidari fund. The 
avenue of trees along the road between Sonkh and Gobardhan was almost 
entirely planted by another Bnirdgi by name S&lagr4m, who began the work 
out of a donation made him by the deceased Raja of Bharat-pur on the birth of 
his son and heir. 



I V.— P ARGANA MAT. 

Tbe pargana of M&t is the most northern of the three on the east of the 
Jamuna, and is a long, narrow, straggling tract of country lying between the 
river and tbe Aligarh border. As it abounds in gome of various kinds— black 
buck, wild boar, and water-fowl — ^it has considerable attractions for the sports- 
man ; but in every other point of view it is a singularly uninviting part of the 
district. There are no large towns, no places of legendary or historical interest, 
no roads, no local trade oi manufacture, and no resident families of any distinc- 
tion. The soil also is generally poor, the water bad, and — except quite at the 
north — there are few groves of trees to relieve the dusty monotony of the land- 
scape. As if to enhance the physical disadvantages of the locality by an arti- 
ficial inconvenience, the talisili has been fixed at the mean little village of M&t 
in the extreme south, on the very borders of the Mahd-ban pargana ; though the 
merest glance at the map will show that Surir — a place with a larger population 
than Mat — is the natural centre of the division. Its recognition in that charac- 
ter would he an immense boon both to Government officials and to the agricul- 
turist. The present arrangement dates from a time when the pargana was of 
very different extent, and Mat easily accessible from all parts of it. For, till 
18(>0, it included the whole of tha Ilaya sub-division to the south ; while in the 
north, Noh-jhil formed an entirely separate tahsili. This was more in accordance 
■^th tho division of territory existing in tbe reign of the Emperor Akbar, when 
the w'hole of Mat proper came under Mah4-ban, and Noh-jhil made part of 
pargana Noh in the Kol Sarkar. Immediately before the cc.ssion of 1804, the 
latter was the estate of General Perron ; while Mat, with Malm uan, Sa’dab^d, 
and Sah-pau was held by General Duboigne. 

As now constituted, the pargana has a population of 05,446, and an 
area of 223 square miles, comprising 141 villages, which form 153 separate 
estates. Of these, the great majority are bhaiyachari, and thus it comes 
about that the richest resident hindlords are the mcanbers of a Priihman family 
quite of the yeoman class, living at Chb&hiri, a hamlet of lilat. They are by 
name Pola R^m and Parasuraiii, sons of Rddha, and Kulhan, son of B41-kishor, 
and have jointly an assessable income of Rs, 0,276 a year, derived from lands 
in Mat, Bijauli, Harnaul, Jaiswa, Jawara, Nasitlii and Sainauli, They have 
lately been at considerable expense in building a school in their native place. 
Three other men of substance, of much the some social position, are Lacbhman,r 
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Br&hinaiiy of Bhadra-ban ; Serhu, Brihman, of T6nti-ka-g4nw, and Ldia B&n, 
Boniya, of J£wara. Of non-residents, Bao Abdallah Kh&n, of Salim-pnr in 
Aligarh, a connection of the Sa’dabad family, has estates about Kh&nwal and 
Kaidhri, on which the annual Government demand is about Rs. 2,000 ; the 

of ,Uurs&n enjoys a royalty of Rs. 1,061 from the Dunetiya circle ; and 
Lilas Mahi lAl and J&naki Prasid own the two large villages of Arua and 
Bhadamvira. 

After the mutiny, as many as eighteen villages (eleven in whole and seven 
in part), belonging to the rebel leader Umrao Bahadur of Ninak-pur, were 
confiscated, and all the proprietory rights conferred on Seth Lakhini Chand 
rent-free for the term of his natural life. On his death, the grant was further 
extended to his son, Seth Raghunith Das, on payment of the half jama ; but 
the muafi estate (being about Rs. 8,000 a year), which alone he retains in his 
own hands, it may be presumed, will lapse entirely on the termination of the 
second life. The zamind&ri was transferred to his uncle, the late Seth Gobind 
Dis, C.S.I., and by him constituted part of the endowment of the temple of 
Dwarak&dhis at Mathura. The original proprietor was a member of a family 
that had always been in opposition to the British Government, and died fight- 
ing: against us at Delhi. Their principal seat was at Kumona in Bulandshahr, 
where, in 1807, Dunde Kh&n, with his eldest son, Ban-mast Kh6n, who is said 
to have been possessed of perfectly marvellous and Herculean strength, held the 
fort for three months, though the garrison consisted of a mere handful of men. 
After the surrender, a pension of Rs. 6,000 a year was settled upon Ran-mast 
Khin. which his widow enjoyed till her death, an event which took place a few 
years ago ; but the father’s whole estate was declared forfeit and bestowed 
upon Mard&n Ali Kh&n of Chatari, a scion of the same stock. Umhio Bah&dur 
was the child by f^doption of Dunde Kh&n’s second son, Naw&b Ashraf Kh&n 
of Ninak-pur, and, as above mentioned, was killed in the rebel army before 
Delhi. With him fell his youngest brother, Mazhar Ali Khan, who left a 
son by name Rahim Eh£n, who is now either dead or at the Andamans ; 
the sole surviving representative of the family being a son of Umr&o Bah4- 
dur’s — ^Amir Bahfidur— who was too young to be engaged in the rebellion 
with his father. 

To the south of the pargana the predominant class are GauruaTh&kurs; while 
in the north the agricultural community are almost exclusively J4ts, mainly 
of the Nohwar sub-division. The principal winter crops are jodr, bdjra, maize 
and cotton, the latter occupying some 13,000 acres, while tilf arhar, and hemp 
aie also grown, but ordinarily in the same field with In the hot weather 
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about 24,000 acres ai« under cAand, 18,000 under vrhcat, and 13,000 under 
barley. Though there are indigo factories at four pkcos, viz , Lohi, Karahri, 
Bh&Iai and Arun, the first named has almost entirely suspended operations, and 
at the other throe the plant used is mainly grown in villages aoross the border 
in the Aligarh district The most productive lands are the alluvial flats, which, 
in the rains, form part of the river bed ; the high bank that bounds them is 
generally bare and broken, and the soil further inland poor and sandy, where 
the only trees that thrive well are mm,, fard* and hal/ttl. Connection with the 
opposite parganas of Kosi, ChlratA, and Mathura, is maintained by two bridges 
of boats (the one from Chhin-pahdri by Noh-jhil to Shcr-garh, the other from 
DAngoli to Brinda-ban,) and as many as seven ferries, at llae-pur, Faridam-pur, 
Musmina, Surir, OIiAwa, Iloli Guzar, and Mat. Scarcely .any attempt has been 
made to provide for internal communication. In the whole pargana there is 
not a single yard of metalled road, except iu the Mat bazar, where it has been 
constructed out of the Chaukidari tax; the only bit of first-class unmetalled 
road is the four miles from Noh-jhil to the Sher-g.arh bridge ; the remaining 
thoroughfares are for the most part narrow, winding cart tracks, sunk so much 
below the level of the adjoining fields that in the rains they assume the appear- 
ance of small rivers. In 1856, a strip of land was taken up of sufficient widtl\ 
for the construction of a good broad road to extend from the Brinda-ban bridge 
to the town of Noh-jhil, thus toversing all the southern half of the pargana. 
But little was done beyond marking it out ; and as all the lower part of it for 
some miles lies across the ravines, where it was .annually cut away by the rains, 
it was for at least six months in the yc<ar all but impassable ; the sum allowed 
for its maintenance, Rs. 5 a mile, being considered quite inadequate to carry 
out more than the most superficial repairs. However, before I left the district, 
I was able to accomplish this most desirable work, and that without any addi- 
tional grant for the purpose, simply by concentrating the whole of each succes- 
sive annn.al allotment on a particular part of the riJad, instead of dribbling it 
out over the entire length of 22 miles. Every year I built a culvert or two, or 
a bridge, burning the bricks and lime on the spot, employing local workmen 
and doing nothing by contract; and the result, after four years, was a perma- 
nently good level road, over which it was quite possible to drive in an English 
buggy. The road connects three places of some importance in the pargana, ns., 
Snrir and Noh-jhil at the one end with Sher-garh, which is a perfect ter- 
minus of roads, and at the other with BrindA-ban and MatborA ; while a short 
branch from MAt would bring it in contact with the station on the new litte^ 
railway at Baya, and another from Noh-jhil with the market of Biyana. 
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Many of the smaller thoroughfares here, as in other parts of the district, 
are rapidly being obliterated, and unless speedy measures are taken for their 
preservation, very great inconvenience mast eventually result. The occupants 
of the fields through which they pass encro&ch upon them year by year, till at 
last, in the less frequented tracts, nothing is left but a mere ridge scarcely broad 
^ough for a foot-path. When the traffic is too considerable to allow of this 
complete appropriation, the lane is narrowed till it barely admits the passage of 
a single cart ; a high bank is then raised on either side with earth always 
excavated from the roadwa}^, which, thus, is sunk several feet below the level 
of the country and in the rains becomes a deep water-course. In the dry sea- 
son of the year it is rendered equally impassable by huge aqueducts carried 
across it at short intervals in order to convey water for irrigation purposes from 
a well on one side to lands forming part of the same farm that happen to lie 
on the other. A small sum is annually allotted for the maintenance of a cer- 
tain number of village roads, and as I liave practically demonstrated, this money 
might be much more advantageously ex))ended than has hitherto been the 
custom, if it were used for the systematic prevention of encroaclunents and the 
construction of occasional syphon drains and culverts. 

As a pule, the bhaiyachari villages have a much more prosperous appearance 
than those which have passed into tlie hands of some one wealthy proprietor. 
In the former case every shareholder plants the borders and waste corners of 
his fields with quick growing trees, such as the fardsj or tamarisk, which he 
fells from time to time as he wants tUnber for his well or agricultural implements, 
or for roofing his house, but immediately supplies their places by new cuttings. 
Thus the village lands from a little distance often look picturesque and well- 
wooded, tliough possibly there may not be a single grove or orchard on them. 
In a xamind^i estate, o.u the other hand, the absentee landlord is represented on 
the spot only by an agent, whose sole duty it is to secure as largo a yearly 
return as possible for his employer. Every manorial right is strictly enforced, 
and trees are felled and sold in large quantities, and never replaced, either by the 
tenant, who is not allowed to cut a single stick, however urgent his requirements, 
and iber( fore has no object in planting, or by the landlord, who cares nothing 
for the t’cll-hoing of the village, \vhich can be sold as soon as its productiveness 
is exhausted. It would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to mention a single 
instance in the whole district of one of the new landlords doing anything what- 
ever for the permanent improvement of his estate. It never even occurs to 
them that their tenants have the slightest claim upon their consideration. Hav- 
ing probably amassed their fortune by usury, they are willing to make advances 
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at exorbitant rates of interest for any improvements the cnltivatora may wish to 
carry out themselves ; but their ears are closed to any other application. 

To prevent the possibility of any individual acquiring a fixed status, leases 
are never given but for very short periods ; accumulation of arrears of rent 
is encouraged for the three years that the law allows, when immediate action 
is taken for the recovery of the full amount increased by interest ; if any pay- 
ment has been made in the interim, though the tenant intended it to be on 
account of rent, the landlord maintains that it is absorbed in the clearing off 
of the advances ; no intimation is given to the patwari of the amount of these 
advances, nor, as a rule, is any payment made in his presence ; but after the 
lapse of some weeks, when the ignorant boor, who probably did not pay in 
cash, but through the intervention of a baniya, has forgotton what the amount 
was, the patwari is ordered to write a receipt for such and such a sum, and 
this document is accepted by the stolid clown without a question — ordinarily 
without even hearing it read — and is at once put away and either lost or 
eaten by white, ants, while the counter-part remains as legal evidence against 
him. To increase the confusion, the rent is collected not only without 
adequate witnesses or any written memorandum, but also at any odd time 
and by a variety of different persons, who are ignorant of each other’s proceed- 
ings ; the agents arc changed every six months or so, and (as the patwAri can 
only read Hindi) are by preference people vrho know only the Persian 
character. The result is, that any adjustment of accounts is absolutely 
impossible; the patwdri, the agents, and the tenants, are all equally at fault, 
and the latter are solely dependent on the mercy of the landlord, who, at a 
fortnight’s notice, can eject every single man on the estate. Thus, during a 
single hionth of the year 1873, more than a hundred suits were filed against 
the people of one village for arrears contracted in 1870. After the lapse 
of three years, the defendants — who are so ignorant that they cannot state 
the amonnt of their liability for the present season, but depend entirely upon 
the patwari and the baniya— can only urge that they know they have paid in 
full, but (almost necessarily under the circumstances) they have no oral wit- 
nesses to the fact, while the village account-books, which constitute the docu- 
mentary evidence, are so imperfect as to form no basis for a judgment. At the 
same time, in the hope of producing the impression that an innocent man was 
being made the victim of a gigantic conspiracy, actions for fraud and corrup- 
tion were instituted against both agent and patw&ri, and other criminal pro- 
ceedings were taken against the villagers for petty infringements of manorial 
rights. Yirtnaily, sachpsendo-zamind&rs refuse to accept the position of land- 
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lords they are mere contractors for the collection of the Imperial revenue, and 
it seems imperative upon the Gbvemment to recognize them only in that inferior 
capacity, and itself to nndertahe all the responsibilities of the real landlord, 
Since they have no influence for good, both policy and humanity demand that 
at least &eir power for evil should be restricted within the narrowest possible 
limits. 

The most noticeable feature of the pargana is the extensive morass, from 
which the town of Noh-jhil derives the latter part of its name. Its dimensions 
vary very much at different seasons of the year and according to the heaviness 
of the rainfall, but it not unfrequently spreads over an area measuring six miles 
in length by one in breadth. It is the favourite haunt of large swarms of 
water-fowl, which are caught at night in nets, into which they are frightened 
by torches and fires lit on the opposite bank. They ordinarily sell for about 
Bs. 4-8 the hundred. The lands which have a chance of being left dry by the 
subsidence of the waters in time to be sown with hot-weather crops, bear the 
distinctive name of Ldna^ and are formed into separate estates, which it is a 
matter of no little difficulty to assess at their average value. When there is 
any harvest at all, it is exceptionally good ; but not unfrequently the land 
remains flooded till seed-time is over, and the only source of profit then left to 
the proprietor is the pasturage. The inundation, though primarily the result 
of the natural low level of the country, has been artificially increased by exca- 
vations made some centuries ago with the express object of laying the approaches 
to the Fort under water : this being one of the special modes of rendering a 
stronghold impregnable laid down in Sanskrit treatises on the art of war. 
An outlet was provided by a winding channel, some five miles in length, called 
the Dhnndal N41a, which passed under Firoz-pur and joined the Jamuna near 
Mangal-khoh ; but its mouth is now completely blocked for a long distance. 
The cost of re-opening it has been estimated at Bs. 2,093 ; an expenditure which 
would soon be recovered by the settled revenue of the reclaimed land, A 
simpler, but at the same time a less efficient, remedy might be found in the re- 
construction of an embankment ascribed to Naw&b Ashraf Khan, which formerly 
existed near the village of Musmina, and was kept in partial repair by the J4t 
zaminddrs of that place till 1866. In that year the jhil was entirely dry, and 
the dam being in consequence neglected, the next heavy flood washed it away. 
To provide an exit for the water seems, however, far preferable to blocking its 
entrance; as the temporary submersion has a very beneficial effect on the land, 
and its total prevention might result in rendering a large area absolutely 
unculturable. A well-devised scheme of drainage for this part of the country, 
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the transfer of the tahsili from M&t to Sarir, and the completion of the road 
between Noh-jhil and the Brinda-ban bridge, are the three great requirements 
of the district which urgently demand a speedy settlement. 

MAT—popnIation 4,093 — ^has for some years past given a name to a pargana, 
though it is nothing but an exceptiohally mean assemblage of mud hovels, 
without any baaar or even a single brick-built house. It stands immediately 
on the high bank of the Jamuna, but is separated from the actual bed of the 
stream by a mile of deep sand, and the ferry which connects it with Sakar&ya 
on the opposite side is therefore very little used. Four miles lower down the 
stream is the Brind&-ban bridge of boats ; the road which leads to it skirting for 
some distance the margin of an extensive morass, called the Moti-jhil, which, 
though never very broad, sometimes attains a length of nearly two miles. The 
township (jamaRs. 8,983) is divided into two thoks, B6j& andMiila, and was till re 
cently owned entirely by Brihmans and Thdknrs, but some Muhammadans are now 
in part possession 'as mortgagees. The Chankidari Act is in force, but jrields an 
income of only Rs. 52 a month, which leaves a very small balance for I(m» 1 im- 
provements. The school is merely of the primary class, and not so well attended as 
the one in the adjoining hamlet of Chh4hiri. There is an old mud fort, and 
within its enclosure stand the tahsili and police-station, the only substantial 
buildings in the place. Though there is no grove of trees to justify the title,, it 
is still designated as one of the Upabans, and is a station in the Baii-jAtra ; the 
name being derived from ‘ the milk-pails * ( mdt ) here upset by Krishna in his 
childish sports. At Chhahiri, a little higher up the stream, is the sacred wood 
of Bh4ndir-ban, a dense thicket of 6«r, hins, and other low prickly shrubs, with 
a small modem temple, rest-house and well in an open space in the centre. 
Just outside is an ancient fig-tree {bat) which Krishna and his playmates 
Balaram and Srid&ma are said to have made their goal when they ran races 
against each other (see page 59). A large mrfd, chiefly attended by BengMis, 
is held here, Chait hetdi 9, and is called the Gwil-mandala. The temple in the 
grove is dedicated to Bih&ri ; that un^er the Bh&ndir-bat, to Sridima. In the 
village are three other small shrines in honour of Badhd Mohan, Ghipnl, and 
Mah4deva. Two mosques have also been recently built by the Muhammadans. 
In the mutiny the only act of violence committed was the seizure of six graiiH 
boats passing down the river, for which the zamind&rs were subsequently fined. 

Bj{JANA--population4,427---about five miles north-east of Noh-jhil, has from 
time immemorial been occupied by Jits. Many years ago, the three leading 
men divided it into as many estates, called after their own names, Soltin Patti, 
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Dila Patti, and Sin Patti. These are now to all intents and purposes distinct 
Tillages, each with several subordinate hamlets, where most of the landed 
proprietors reside, while the old baz&r still remains as a common centre, but is 
mainly occupied by tradespeople. In it are the sarii, police-station, built in 
1869, and halkabandi school. Here, too, every Saturday, a large market is held ; 
all the dealers who attend it having to ^ay an octroi tax at graduated rates, ac- 
cording to the commodities which they have for sale. These duties are farmed 
out to a contractor, who in 1865, the year when the last revision of settlement 
took place, paid for the privilege Rs. 340, a sum which has now been increased 
to Bs. 429. This income certainly is not very large, but as the market is a 
popular one, it might, beyond a doubt, be greatly increased, if only the headmen 
would recognize the obligation, under which they lie, of occasionally devoting 
part of the proceeds to local improvements. Up to the present time they have 
done nothing : the market is held in the main street, which is so densely crowd- 
ed from one end to the other that all through traffic is obstructed ; the sarae is 
too small to accommodate one-half the number of visitors, and there is no separate 
prd in which to stall horses and cattle ; the clouds of dost that rise from the 
unmetalled roadway make it painful to see and breathe, and would seriously 
damage any goods of better quality that mightT)e brought; and, in addition to 
all this, an open space at the end of the street, where the crowd is the very 
thickest, has been selected as a convenient spot for depositing all the sweepings 
of the town till they are carted away as manure for the fields. Even the two 
substantial masonry wells which there are in the baz4r have not beep con- 
structed by the market trustees, but are the gift of one of the resident shop- 
keepers. 

Another market is held on Thursday, hut exclusively for the sale of cattle. 
A considerable amount of business is transacted, though the animals offered 
for sale are generally inferior in quality to those brought to the Kosi market 
on the opposite side of tlie river. B&jana has also been one of the de|)6t8 for 
Government stallions since 1856, when the establishment was transferred here 
from the adjoining village of Shankar-garhi, at Aligarh. 

The two pattis of Sultan and Dilu are watered by a short branch of the 
Ganges Canal, which enters the district at the village of Ahnuul-pur, and passes 
also through Shankar-garhi. In Siu Patti the proprietaiy shares are not 
reckoned by biswas but by wells, which, whether really so or not, are put 
at 36 in number. The jama is Bs. 8,400, and the quota of each ' well ’ is 
Bs. 96, making a total of Bs. 3,456; the surplus of Bs* 56 going to the 
lomberdirs. Similarly, in the reckoning is by ploughs and bolls; a 
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plough being a share and a bull half a share. Diln Patti has two hamhifsi 
MnrKja Jaw&hir and Murliya Bad^m ; Sult&n Patti five, vis., Naya-b&s, D&l- 
garhi, Prahlad-garhi (of which one biswa was sold 18 years ago to an Athwa- 
riya), Ajnot and Idal-garhi ; and Sin Patti three, ou;.,JareIiya, MahA-r&mogarhi, 
and Bhfit-garhi. At the time of the mutiny Umrdo Bahadur vras proprietor of 
8^ biswas in Dila Patti, was mortgagee of 10 biswas in Thok Bad4m and farmed 
as much of Thok Hira. This was confiscated with the rest of his estates; the 2| 
biswas were conferred on Seth Lakhmi Chand, the other parcels of land have 
reverted to their original owners. Half of Thok Kamala was also declared 
forfeit, bat eventoally retamed on payment of a fine ; the zamind&rs having 
joined in the assault on the Fort of Noh-jhil. One of the number, Ehuba, 
who had been specially forward in attempting the life of the Tahsildar, Sukhvisi 
Ldl, died in jail before sentence. The Ar&zi Kisht Sult&n Patti and Arfizi 
Dilu Patti are lands recovered from the jhil and separately assessed— the one 
at Bs. 90, the o&er at Bs. 153. 

Noh-jhil— population 2,674 — ^is a decayed town, 30 miles from Mathurfi, 
whioh, up to the year I860, was the head of a separate tahsili now incorporated 
with MAt. The original proprietors were Ghauh4n Th&kurs, who were expelled 
in the thirteenth century by some J&ts from Harwari near Tappal, and others 
from Jartdli near Ehair, in the Aligarh District, who'afterwards acquired the 
name of Nohw&r, and at the present time are further distinguished by the title 
of Chaudhri. They brought with them as purohits some Gdur Biihmans of the 
Phdtak clan, who received various grants of land, and at the last settlement their 
descendants owned 15 biswas of the township, the remaining five being held by 
Muhammadan Shaikhs. In the seventeenth century some Bilfichis were statioar- 
ed here by the emperor, for the express purpose of overawing the Jdts ; but 
their occupation did not last above 80 years. On the 1th of June, 1857, the 
Nohw&r Jats of the place with their kinsmen from the neighbouring villages of 
Musmina and Parsoli attacked the fort and plundered all the inhabitants except 
the Br&hmans, with whom, as above shown, they had an hereditary connection. 
The lumberddr, Qhaus Muhammad, was killed, and all the Oovemment officials 
fled to the village of Thera by Surir, where the Halaklna zamindars gave them 
shelter, and in acknowledgment of their loyalty subsequently received a denar 
tion of Bs. 151 and a remission of Bs. 100 on the yearly jama, which still cou- 
tinues. The estate is now held as follows : 12^ biswas by the Br&hmans, 3| by 
Shaikhs, and 4^ biswas of alluvial land by the Seths. This latter share had 
been purchased at auction by Umrdo Bahfidur’s father, and was confiscated with 
the rest of his property. Two outlying suburbs are called respectively Toli 
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Shaikh^D and Toli Eh4dim-i-darg4h. The Fort, of which incidental mention 
has been already made, is of great extent, covering 31 bighas of land. It was 
rebuilt about the year 1740 by Thftkur Devi Singh, an officer in the service 
of the Bbarat-pnr Bdjs. It is now all in' mins, but its crumbling bastions 
command a fine view of the extensive lake that spreads for miles beneath it. 
Within its enclosure is the old tahsili, built in 1826, now converted into a 
police-etatioD, and a lofty tower erected in 1836 for the purposes of the Trigo- 
nometrical Survey ; ascent is impossible, as the ladder in the lower stoiy was 
destroyed in the mutiny and has not been replaced. 

Outside the town is a Muhammadan makbara or tomb, called the darg&h 
of Makhddm Sdhib Sh&h Hasan Qhori, traditionally ascribed to a Dor R&ja 
of Kol who flourished some 300 years ago. This is not in itself impro* 
bable, for about that time all the Aligarh Dors became converts to Isl&m.* 
The buildings are now in a dilapidated condition, but include a covered 
colonnade of 20 pillars which has been constructed out of the wreck of a 
Hindu or Buddhist temple. Each shaft is a single piece of stone 5^ feet 
long, and is surmounted by a capital, which adds an additional foot to the 
height The latter are sculptured with grotesques, of which the one. most 
frequently repeated represents a squat four-ormed monster, who, with his feet 
and one pair of hands raised above his head, supports, as it were, the weif^t of 
the architrave. The shafts, though almost absolutely plain, are characteristic 
specimens of an eccentricity of Hindu architecture. (&e page 275.) Several 
other columns have been built up into the roof ; one carved in low relief with 
several groups of figures, parted from one another by bands of the pattern 
known as die ‘Buddhist railing/ has been taken out and transported to 
MaihurA. The statues which adorned the temple have probably been buried under 
ground ; but no excavations can be made, as the place is used for Muhammadan 


* UThea Kol wts Ihuillv reduced by the Mubsmmsdau lathe reign of Nas!r»ad-dSn Bfelimad 
(ItiS-lSSS), it wM under a Dor Baja, and the tower, which waa wantonly deatrpyed by the local 
anthorltlee in ISSO, la suppoaed to hare been erected 66SA.H. (1t74A.D.) on the site of the 
principal tomple of the old eity. Among the Hlndoa, however, the tradition ia somewhat difliir* 
ent ; they ascribe it to the Dor Baja, Mangal Sen, who garebla daughter Padmarati in marriage 
to tiie htk of Baja Bhim of Mahrara and Kuwa, who soon after hia aeceaiion was murdered by 
hli younger brothera. The widow then retired to Kol, where her father built the tower lor her. 
At Noh*khera in the Jaleaar pargana there it a local tradition of a B&ja Bhim, and poaalbly the 
above may be the person intended. The father of Mangal 3en was Buddh Sen, who transfer* 
red hia eapital from M&ll to Kol. He was the aon of BIjayBSm (brother of DaaarathSinh, who 
built the fort at Jaleear), the eon of Bihar Sinh, who built the Samhhal fort, the ion of OhbiaLi 
8inb, the son of Mokund Sen, the son of Vikrana Sen, of Baran, now called Bulandahahr. 
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interments. The saint’s nrs or me}4 is held on the 14th of Bamazin^ and his 
tomb is visted by some of the people of the neighbourhood every Thursday 
evening. There was an endowment of 300 bighas of land and a yearly pension 
of Bs. 100| but the latter ceased on the death of Makhddm Bakhsh^ the repre* 
sentative of the original grantee, and the land was settled at half jama (Rs. 80) 
in 1837. In the baz4r are a small mosque and two temples built by the 
Mahrattas. The proximity of the jhfl renders the town feverish and unhealthy, 
and the establishment of a branch dispensary would be a great boon to the 
inhabitants. 

SuRfR — population 5,199 — ^by^its position the natural centre of the pargana, 
is a small town on the high road half-way between M&t and Noh-jhil. It is about 
a mile from the left bank of the Jamun&, where is a ferry to Bahta on the opposite 
side. It is said to have been called at one time Sugriv-khera, after the name of 
one of the different founders; this appellation is now quite obsolete, but it explains 
the origin of the word Surir, which is thus seen to be a contraction for 
Sugriv-r4. The oldest occupants were Eal&rs (the local name, as it would 
seem, for any aboriginal tribe), who were expelled by Dh^karas, and these again 
by Baj4 Jitp41, a Jaes Thikur. His posterity still constitute a large part of 
the population, but have been gradually supplanted in much of the proprietary 
estate by Baniyas and Bair4gis. The township (jama Bs. 9,619) is divided 
into two thoktf called Bija and Kal&n ; and there are 11 subordinate hamlets. 
Three small temples are dedicated respectively to Mah&deva, Lakshmi N4r&yan, 
and Baladeva. There is a police station, a primary school, and a weekly market 
held on Monday. At the time of the mutiny, Lachhman, the lumberd&r, with 
11 others, was arrested on the charge of being concerned in the disturbances 
that took place at the neighbouring village of Bhadanw4ra, in which the zamin* 
dior, Eunvar Dildkr Ali Ehkn, was murdered, his wife violated, and a large 
mansion that he was then building totally destroyed. He was considerably in 
the debt of his banker, Nand B4m of Baya, who, when the estate was put up 
to auction, bought it in, and has been succeeded as proprietor by his nephew 
Jinaki PrasidL 
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The Mah4-ban pargana has a population of 116,829 and an area of 239 
square miles. It forms the connecting link between the two dmsions of the 
district. Its western half, which lies along the bank of the Jamun4, forms 
part of the Braj Mandat, and closely resembles in all its characteristics the 
tracts that we have hitherto been describing : its towns are places of consider- 
able interest, bnt the land is poor and barren, dotted with sandhills and inter- 
sected with frequent ravines. To the eas*t, beyond Baladeva, the country is 
assimilated to the rest of the Dodb ; the soil, being of greater productiveness, 
has from time immemorial been exclusively devoted to agricultural purposes, 
and thus there are no large centres of population nor sites of historic interest. 

In area and subordination the pargana has undergone several changes ; 
for originally it formed part of Aligarh, and then for some years recognized 
Sa’dabdd as its capital, before it was finally constituted a member of the dis- 
trict of Mathurd. In 1861 it made over to Sa’dabdd some few villages on the 
border, and received instead the whole of the Raya circle, including as many 
as eighty-nine villages, which till then had been included in Mdt; together 
with three others, Baltikri, Birbal, and Sonkh, which were detached from 
Hdthras, A glance at the map will show that a farther rectification of its 
boundary line to the north is still most desirable ; as all the 18 villages of the 
Ayra-khera circle occupy a narrow tongue of land that runs up along the 
Aligarh border, in such immediate proximity to the Mdt tahsil that they would 
clearly be benefited by inclusion in Mdt jurisdiction. 

The river forms the boundary of the pargana to the south as well as the 
west, and in the lower part of its course is mvolved in such a series of sinuo- 
sities that its length is out of all proportion to the area it traverses, and thus 
necessitates the maintenance of no less than eleven crossing places, uis., the 
pontoon bridge at the city, a bridge of boats at Gokul, and ferries at Pdai-giaw, 
Habib-pur or Basai, Bai'oli, Kanjauli, Eoila, Tappa Saiyid-pur, Sehat, Akos, 
and Nera. The contracts for all these, excepting the one at Kolia, are given 
in the Agra district. 

Of the 151,846 acres that form the total mea, 110,618 are ordinarily 
under cultivation. The crops principally grown are yodr, b^ra and the like 
on 57,000 acres ; wheat and barley on 88,700; cotton on 8,000, and edona 
on 4,000. Water-melons are also raised in large quantities on the rivernuinds ; 
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and who together eonstitnte one-half of the entire popohdion. The 

great temples at Baladeva and Gkikal, thongh they have also endowments in 
derive the principal part of thdr income from, the volantary offerings of 
pilgrims and devotees. Of secnlar proprietors the wealthiest— as in most other 
puts of the country now-ordays— are novi honmui of the baniya class, who have 
laid the fooddadon of their fortane in trade. First in this order come Mahi 
Idl and Jinaki Frasdd of Baya. Their ancestor, Nand Bdm, was a petty 
trader of that town, who realized large profits by the sale of grain in the fiunine 
of 1888. In partnership with him was his brother, Magni lil, who, having no 
nataral hrir, adopted his sister’s grandson, J&nakiPras&d. In 1840 Nand B&m 
died, and as of his two sons, Mahi Ltd and Bhajan Ltd, the latter was already 
leaving issne, Jamand Pras4d and Manohar Idl, he left his estate in 
three equal shares, the one to his son, the second to his two grandsons, and 
the third to his adopted nephew. For some years the property was held as a 
jmnt undivided estate ; bnt in 1866 an agreement was execnted contitnting three 
estates in severalty s J&naki Prashd's share being the village of Bhadanwfita, 
Mahi Idl’s that of Ana, both in M4t ; and Jamnna Prasid and Manohar LU’s, 
ten smaller villages in the Mahfi-banpatgana. As the main object of this agree- 
ment was simply to get rid of Jinalu PTOsid, the others continaed to hold thdr 
two-thirds of the original estate as one property. But after a time, thinking 
that the discrepancy between recorded rights and aotoal possession might leod 
to difihcallaes, in 1870 they ezeoated another deed, by whidh the two shares were 
again amalgamated. This joint estate, including business returns, was assessed 
for purposes of the mcome tax, as yielding an annual profit of Bs. 16,066 ; 
the Mahfirban villages, in which they are the largest 8hare^]ders,bemgAchara, 
Chdra-Hansi, Dhaku, Gonga, Kkgal, and Thana Amar Sinh. Some misunder- 
standing having snbaetyiently arisen, the uncle and nephew have again divided 
their joint estate. Their kinsman J&naki Pras&d, in addition to his M4t village 
of Bhadanw&ra, has shares in Gkunia, Kakar&ri and 15 otiler villages in Mahd- 
ban, from which he derives a net income of Bs. 14,260. 

Of much the sam^ or perhaps rather loww, social standing are a fhority 
of Sanfidh Bikhm a n s at Jagadis-pur, moneylenders by profession, who are 
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gradually consoIidatiDg a considerable estate out of lands which for the most part 
they first held only in mortgage. The head of the firm in their native villagCi 
where they have been settled for many generations, is by name Harideva, with 
whom is associated in partnership his nephew, Chunni L&l, son of a deceased 
brother, Isvari. Besides owning three parts of Jagadis pur, they have also shares 
in Danlat-pnr, Habib-pur, K&rab, Kakar&ri, Sahora, Wairani, and 16 other 
villages, producing a net income of Bs. 12,572. A brother of Harideva’s, by 
name Piiran Mall, has a separate estate, being part proprietor of Bahadur-pnr 
Itanli, &c., while a relative, Baladeva, living at Ookul, has a further income of 
Bs. 18,811 derived from trade and lands that he owns at Daghaita and Arhera 
in the Mathurft pargana. This latter’s father, Faram Sukh, was the brother 
of Hira-mani, Harideva’s father; and it was their father Jaw&hir^nicknamed 
Kuteliya^ ^ the pedlar’— son of another Harideva, who began in a very small 
way to form a nucleus for the fortune which his descendants have so rapidly 
accumulated. 

The l^aiyids of Mahi-ban [ste page 13), though of inferior wealth, have 
claims to a more ancient and honorable pedigree. They have a joint income 
of Bs. 6,084, drawn chiefly from the township of Mah&-ban and the villages of 
Nagara Bhiru, Gohar-pur, Sh4hpur Qhosna, and Narauli: but the shareholders 
are so numerous tliat no one of them is in affluent circumstances. 

The Pachhauris of Gokharauli have a joint income estimated at Bs. 10,695. 
The most prominent person among them is Ealy&n Sinh, and the actual 
head of the family, the Thakur&ni Pr&n Kunwar, his cousin Bakhttwar Sink’s 
widow, has adopted one of his sons, by name Bim Chand. They trace their 
descent from one Bh6pat Sinh of Savaran*>khera in the small central India state 
of Bhadaura, who came from thence to settle at Satoha — a village between 
Mathurt and Gobardhan. There he died and also his son, Porasu-rdm Sinh ; 
but the grandson, Puran Chand, removed to Gokharauli, where he acquired 
large possessions in the time of the Hahrattas. At the present day there is 
not a single village in the old pargana of Mahi-ban, in which his descendants 
have not some share, though it may often be a small one. In several they are 
sole proprietors, and they have other estates in the Agra district. At the out- 
break of the mutiny, the fort of Gokharauli was surprised and taken in the 
absence of the head of the family, Ballabh l^h, grandson of P6ran Chand. 
It was, however, soon after recovered by him and his cousin, Ealy4n Sinh; the 
BisAldar Major in the 17th Begiment ; and their great local influence further 
enabled them to raise a large body of volunteers in pursuit of the rebel army. 
When the disturbances were over, Ballabh Sinh was appointed tahsildar of 
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Kosi, bnt lie aeon threw np the appointment, as he had no taste for office work 
and his private property required superintendence. As Prfa Kunwar’s adoption 
of a son has given rise to much litigation on the part of the rival claimants to 
the inheritance, it may be of use to add a genealogical table showing clearly 
the degrees of relationship : — 


SlNH, 

(of StT«itn*khor& in BtuLdiura ; came from there and letUed at Satoha.) 
Farua-r^m Sinh, of Satoha. 

Fdran-chand, of Gokharanli. 


r 


Giri>’har Slnh, 
of Bhadaura. 


Ballabh Sinh, 
tahaildar of 
Kosi, died a. p* 


Mnkimd Ainh, 
of Gokharaall. 


I 


Banaidhar* Gfijar MaiU 


Gobind R&m, tahandu 
of SikandraBa^ 


f 


Bakhtiwar 8lnh«*Prdn Knnwari 
of Gokharanli preant head 

died a. p. of the family. 


1 HarPraaSd 
3 LaltUPraRid 
3 Jamuni Praa&d 


KatydnSinh, 
of Gokhaianli. 


Bdm-chand, adopted by Prdn Kunwar. 


Beyond the three towns of Gokul, Mab6-ban, and Baladeva, which have 
already been fully described, the only other places in the pargana which require 
more than the most cursory notice are the four great centres of Jat colonization, 
whose history involves that of all the villages subordinate to them. 

Atba-kherA, an old township with no arable land attached to it, is popu- 
larly said to be the mother of 360 villages. It is still the recognized centre of 
eighteen which are as follows Ayra (or Era), Biron, Bhankarpur, Bhdra, 
Bibdvali, Bindu Bulaki, Birahna, Blrbal, Gainni, Gajn, Kakaiiri, lAIpnr, 
Manina BMu, Misri, Nim-g4nw, Piri, Sabali, and Sampat Jogi. The founder 
is said to have been a Pram4r Thdkur, by name Nain Sen, who himself came 
from Dahama, another village in this pargana, but whose ancestors had migrated 
from Dh*r in the Dakhan, the Raja of which state is still a Pramir and of a 
very ancient family. Ho had four sons, whose names are given as Bompa (or 
Riipa), Sikhan, Birahna, and Inchr^, and among them he portioned out his 
new settlement. They again had each issue, viz,, Rfipa five sons, the founders 
of the five northern villages, Bindn-Bul&ki, Nim-gtow, Piri, Bibivali, and 
Bhdra ; Sikhan four sons, who settled the four villages to the south-west, 
Kakariri, Birahna, Biron, and Gainra; Birahna five sons, who founded the 
five villages to the east, Sabali, Birbal, Era, Hisri, and (3ajn ; and laohhy four 
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tons, who fonnded the fonr villages to the norlh-west, Mfaln* Bala, Bhankar- 
par, lilpar, and Sampat JogL The baair is considered the joint property of 
B&pa’s descendants, and their permission is necessary before any new shop can 
be built in ih The market, which is held on a spot close to the bazar, twice a 
week, Wednesday and Satarday, is the property of the zamlnd&rs of the fonr 
villages founded by Sikhan’s sons, who give it out on contract for about Bs. 50 
a year to four baniyas, who take a weighing fee from evwy purchaser, six 
thhakmkt in each rupee’s worth of grain. The land is occupied almost exclu- 
sively by the J4t community, with the exception of Ijilpar7 which is held by 
Brahmans, the descendants of the founder’s purohit, who belong to the SanAdh 
dan. Adjoining the village there is a small piece of woodland, 20 bighas 4 
biswas in extent, held rent-free by some bairigis, which is called Niwiri, m., 
Nifflwdri. It makes a convenient place to camp in, being enclosed in a belt of 
fine old nfm and pipri trees, with a solitary unit and a number of patendu and 
iarU bushes in the centre. This is accounted part of lAIpnr. The school has 
an attendance of about 60 boys. The older occupants of the place, whom Nain 
Sen dispossessed, are said to have been Ealkrs, whatever may be the tribe 
intended by that ambiguous term. His brethren, whom he left behind at 
Dahama, all became Muhammadans, and it may be presumed that it was his 
obstinate adherence to the fiiith of his fathers, which made it necessary for him 
to emigrate. The event therefore cannot be referred to any very early period. 
Though himself a Thikur, it is carious to observe that his descendants for very 
many generations past have been reckoned as Jdts of the (Jodha sub-division. 
This they explain by saying that the new settlers, being unable to secure any 
better alliances, intermarried with J4t women from Karil in the Aligarh dis- 
trict, and the children followed the caste of their mothers. There is a general 
meeting for all the members of the clan at the festival of the PbtU Ool, which 
is held Chsit badi 5. 

At Bhura, which is one of the 18 villages, is an old brick-strewn JUUro, 
locally ascribed to the Kal&rs. Wells have been sunk all over it for the pur- 
pose of irrigating the adjoining fields, but, so far as can be ascertained, no 
antiquities have ever turned up. On the top is a cairn, marking the grave of 
some Saiyid, name unknown. The soil is so sandy that a well anywhere except 
on the khera fidls in as soon as dug, unless protected by a masonry cylinder. 
For the convenience of revenue officials the whole of the Ayra-khera circle has 
been divided into 18 groups, and each group is entered in the records under 
the name of some one of its constitnent homestrads, whidi is accounted the 
village and the otken its kamlets. But, mi the spot, each bears its own name, 
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and M &ej all lie very close together and are pretty nearly the same size and 
have (he same general featares, being all occupied by members of the same 
clan, the effect upon a chance visitor is a little bewildering. Neither do the 
fields of one hamlet all lie together, but are intermingled with those of several 
others. The tract however is well-wooded with babul trees dotted about the 
borders of the fields and frequent small mango orchards. It is also well-culti- 
vated, the only bits of waste being the Bairfigis' hermitages, green little nooks, 
the last remnants of the original jungle. 

Xr-Khera is said to have been the parent of twenty-eight villages, eleven 
of which are still grouped together under the collective name of the taluka Xr 
Lashkarpur. They are as follows : — Bansa, Basar-Bhikhandi, Bir Aliabad, 
Gurera, Khal&na, Khaj&ri, Nigora, Nonera, Pavesara, Polna, and Suj&npur. 
The last of these, with an area of 243 acres, is uninhabited and is owned by the 
J&t Baja of Hurs&n. The Khera itself has been deserted for very many years 
past, and though a^ mel4 in honour of Barahi Devi is held there twice a year, 
even the goddess does not remain permanently on the spot, but is merely 
brought over for the occasion. 

Madem. — ^This is a circle of five villages occupied by J&ts of the Dangri 
eub-division. Their ancestor, by name Kapiir, is said to have been a Sissodiya 
Thaknr from Jaitai in the Sa’dab&d pargana, but originally from Chitor, whose 
five sons, Chhikkra, Bhojua, Jogatiya, Nauranga, and Bansingha, founded the 
villages that still bear their names. In consequence of their laxity in allowing 
widow re-marriage they lost caste and from Thakurs became Jfits. The older 
occupants of the locality are represented to have been Kal&rs. Chhikira and 
Bansingha now form the central settlement. At the s/yar, or shrine of the 
goddess of small-pox, who is specially worshipped once a year in the month of 
Asdrh, I noticed a small figure apparently Jain, which slightly confirms my 
view that Sjil&r is the local name for the older followers of that fiutl . 

Bata — population 2,752 — is a small town on the Aligarh road, seven miles 
from Mathura, and the first station on the Light Railway from that city to 
Hkthras. It has fib arable land of its own, but is the recognised centre of as 
many as twenty-one Jat villages which were founded from it. These are as 
follows (1) Nigal, (2) Gonga, (3) SuraJ, (4) DhAku, (5) Ach&m, (6) Bhain- 
Sara, (7) Siyara, (8) Ban&ii, iff) PararAri, (10) Sdras, (11) ISrwa, (12) Eharwa, 
(18) Narwa Hansi, (14) Thana Amar Smh, (15) Saur, (16) Pokhar Hirday, 
(17) Malhai, (18) Khairari, (19) Bhima, (20) Koil, and (21) Chnra Hansi. 
The first fourteen of these are the older settlements and are called the chaitdak 
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taraf; tho other seven are subsequent offshoots. The town is said to derive 
its name from its founder Rao Sen, who is regarded as the ancestor of all the 
Jats of the Godlia clan. There is an old mud fort ascribed originally to one 
Jamsher Beg, but rebuilt in the time of Thaknr Daya B4m of Hatliras. The 
principal residents are now Janaki Pms4d, Jamund Prasad, and Mahi Ldl, of 
whom mention has been already made. A Bair4gi of the Nimb4rak persuasion 
by name Harnam Dtis, enjoys a considerable repuhition as a Pandit. There is 
a large orchard of mango and Jaman trees, twenty-three bighas in extent, 
planted by Sri*Kishan Dos, Baniya, whose son, Jugal Kishor, has also one of 
the two Indigo factories in the town ; the other belonged to the late Mr. Saun- 
ders. There is also a smaller orchard in the possession of a Bairagi by name 
Rup Dos. At the back of the police-station is a pond called Khema-ra, after 
the man who had it dug, and on the Mat road, near a Thaknr-dwara, another 
called Rawa, probably after the founder Rde Sen. Market days are Monday 
and Friday. The town is administered under Act XX. of 18d(), and section 34 
of Act V. of 18(11 is also in force. The line of railway has been constructed 
aUaig the side of the road, and, as at first laid, crossed and re-crossed it so fre- 
quently that all road traffic would have been greatly impeded. This defect 
was subsequently remedied, and there are now only three crossings in its entire 
length of 29 miles ; but the fine avenue of trees has been terribly cut up. 

SoKAi — ^population 2,393 — is a township on the Hathras road which, like 
Riya, finds no place in the Revenue Records, beingthere represented by its eight 
dependent villages. These are Thok Bmd4vani, Jhok Cyan, Thok Karaal (better 
known as Khojua), Thok Sum, Thok Sumera, Bhnrari, Nagara Bari and Nagara 
Jangali. The Begam Umrao Shah in 1772 built a fort here, which in 1808 was 
held by Th4kur Daya Ram, of Hathras, and for some years subsequently was 
used as a tahsili. Not a vestige now remains of the old buildings, which were 
pulletl down and the materials used for the construction of the new police-station. 
The site U well raised and commands an extensive view. I would have built a 
school upon it, but it was represented that the children would be afraid of 
ghosts. Tlie 8ar4e was constnicted in the time of Tahsildfir Zahiir AH Khan, 
uno of the L&l Khdni family, seated in the Bulandshahr district. Market 
days are Sunday and Thursday. 



VI.-PARGANA SA’DABXD. 

The pnrgana of Sa’daWd is bounded by the districts of Aligarh and Agra 
to the north and south, Eta to the east, and the Mathnii pargana of Mahi- 
ban to the west. It has a population of 89,217 and an area of 115,498 acres, 
divided into 131 separate estates, of which 52 are held by sole proprietors and 
the remainder by communities of shareholders. Though water is ordinarily 
found only at the considerable depth of 30 feet below the surface and is often 
brackish, most of the land is of excellent quality, yielding a good return on 
every species of agricultural produce; barley, cotton, ^odr, and arhar being 
the principal crops, with a considerable amount also of hemp and indigo. The 
predominant classes are J4ts and Brahmans, who together constitute nearly one 
half of the total population. At the beginning of the century, Baja Bhagavant 
Sinh of Murs4n was one of the largest landed proprietors ; but the estate in 
SaMab4d held by the present Baja consists only of the villages of Bhurk4, 
Jhagarari, and Nagara Ghariba, which yield an annual income of Bs. 3,000. 
Another local magnate of great importance at the same period was also a J4t 
by caste, Thdkur Kush&l Sinh, the brother-in-law of Durjan S&l, the usurper 
of the throne of Bharat-pur. His estates, some 10 or 11 villages lying round 
about Mahrdra, now on the line of Bailway, were all confiscated at the close of 
the war, when a settlement was made with the former proprietors and some 
of tlie hereditary cultivators. At present the principal people in the pargana 
are the Muhammadan family seated at the town of Sa’dabdd, at whose head 
is the Thakurdni Hakim-un-Nissa, the widow of Eunwar Husain Ali Khan. 
(See page 20). 

The remaining large landowners are of a different stamp, being nouveau» 
riches^ who have acquired whatever wealth they possess within the last few years 
by the practice of trade and usury. The most prominent members of this class 
are — let, Sri Bdm, Bohra, son of Mad&ri L&l, Brdhman, of Salai-pur, who retnms 
his net income at Bs. 15,500, derived from shares in 20 different villages ; ^nd, 
Hittra Sen, a Baniya of H&thras, who has an income of Bs. 12,125, arising 
from lands in Mirhdvali, Samad-pur, and four other places ; and ird, Th&kur 
Dds and Slta Bdm, the sons of Jay Gop&l, Dhiisar, who enjoy an income of 
Rs 12,116, from Jatoi, Kdpa, Nagara Dali and shares in 11 other villages. 
Most of the indigo fiictories are branches of the Ghotua concern, a firm which 
has its head-qiuarters near Sonai, in the Hdtbras pargana. Mr. John O'Brien 
Saundersi of Engluiman, was the senior partner: he died in 1879. 
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Strictly speaking, there is not in the whole of Sa^abdd a single town for 
even the capital is merely a largish village with a population of 3,295. It was 
founded by a character of considerable historical eminence, Vazir Sa’dullah 
Khan -tlie minister of the Emperor Shahjahfin— who died in 1655, three years 
beforo the accession of Aurangzeb. For some time after the annexation of 
1803, it continued to be recognized as the capital of a very extensive district, 
which had the Jamunfi as its western boundary and comprised the parganas 
of Jalesar, M6t, Noh-jhil, Maha-ban, Raya, Khandaiili, Sikandra R&o and 
Firozab&d, in addition to the one named after itself This arrangment existed 
till 1832, when the Mathurd District was formed and absorbed the whole of the 
Sa’dabdd circle, with the exception of Sikandra Bao, which was attached to Aligarh, 
and Firozabdd and Khandauli, which compensated Agra for the loss of Mathura. 
If the size of the place had accorded in the least with its natural advantages, 
it would have been impossible to find a more convenient and accessible local 
centre ; as it stands on a small stream, called the Jharna, which facilitates both 
drainage and irrigation, and it is also at the junction of four important high 
roads. Of these, one runs straight to Mathurd, a distance of 24 miles ; another 
to the Railway Station at Manik-pur, which is nine miles ofi'; while the remain- 
ing two connect It with the towns of Agra and Aligarh. The Tahslli, which 
occupies the site of a Fort of the Gosdin Himinat Bahddur’s, is a small but 
substantial building, with a deep fosse and pierced and battlemented walls. As 
it has the advantage of occupying an elevated position, and is supplied with a 
good masonry well in the court-yard, it might iu case of emergency be found 
capable of standing a siege. There is in the main street a largish temple with 
an architectural facade ; but the most conspicuous building in the town is a 
glittering white mosque, erected by the late Kunwar Irshad Ali Khdn, near his 
private residence. There are two other small mosques ; one built by Ahmad 
All Khdn, Tahsilddr, the other ascribed to the Yazir, from whom the place 
derives its name. The zaminddri estate was at one time divided between 
Brdhmans, Jdts, and Qahlots, of whom only the former now retain part 

*Asan illastratioaof the cmioas want of penpcciire, which cliaracterizes all Hnnter’a 
notices of this district In his Imperial Gazetteer, 1 observe that while he totallj omits the 
towns of Baladova, Banina and Nandginw, gires six lines to Goknl and barctj half a page to 
Brindi-ban, he devotes special paragraphs to two places in this Sa’dab&d pargana, sir., Bisiwar 
and Kuriandai which even in a book like the present devoted ezolusivelg to one partlcnlar 
district, I can find nothing to ssj about, except that Dr. Hunter has mentioned them, th^ 
are hot towns, nor even viUageB, but simplg two gronpa of scatterad and utterly Insigniftcaht 
agricultural hamleta, which for conraience of revenue purpoiea have been thrown together 
under collective namet 
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possession, the remainder of the land having been transferred to Muhammadans 
and Baniyas. The to\Yn is not large enough to form a municipality, but is 
administered under Act XX. of 1856, The principal meld is the Riim Lila, 
started only 40 years ago by Pachauri Mukund Sinh, when Tahsildar. The 
oldest temples are two in honour of Mahadeva, one of Hanuman, and a fourth 
founded by Daulat Rao, Sindhia, dedicated to Murli Manohar. In tlie mutiny 
the place was attacked by the Jiits, and seven lives were lost before they could 
be repulsed, A Thikur of Hathras, by name Samant Sinh, who led the defence, 
subse<|uently had a grant of a village in Aligarh, while two of the Jat ringleaders, 
Zalim and Dcokaran of Kursanda, were hanged. 

Immediately opposite the road that branches off to Jalesar is a neat little 
resirhouse for the accommodation of the officers of the Public Works Depart- 
ment ; and about half a mile from the town on the Agra side is a large and 
commodious bungalow of the Kim war’s, which is always placed at the disposal 
of his English friends. It ds surrounded by extensive mango groves, and 
attached to it is a spacious garden, very prettily laid out and well-kept, contain- 
ing many choi 9 e varieties of trees, flowers, and creepers. 

Sahpau (probably for Sah-pura)— population 3,635 — is the largest village 
in the pargana, a little off the Sa’dahad and Jalesar road, and close to the Manik- 
pur Railway Station. The Thakur zamindars are Gahlots, who trace their 
descent from Chitor, and say that at one time they had as many as 52 villages 
in this neighbourhood. The elder branch of the family, as at Sahpau, Kukar- 
gama, Isaonda, Ac., take to themselves the title of Sah ; the second, as at Tehu in 
Jalesar, that of Chaudhari ; and the youngest, that of Rao. Thdkur Buddh Sinh 
of Umargarh now owns 5 biswas of the estate, purchased by his father, Thakur 
Tikam Sinh ; Bindaban Sah is lumberddr of other 10, and Jhaman Sah of the 
remaining 5. But out of these 15 biswas, Ghunni Kdar, wife of Panna Lai, 
baniya, has acquired 7^ viz., 5 of Bindaban’s and 2^ of Jhaman’s. Two 
families of Sanddh Brahmans have long enjoyed a mdlikana of Bs. 175, payable 
in four shares, two of Rs. 62-8-0 and two of Bs. 25 each, but the liability to 
further payment is now disputed by the proprietors, since one share has been sold 
and another mortgaged to a baniya, by name Bidhi-chand. There are 5 ham- 
lets, called Sukh-ram, Badamd, Tika Ram, Kushdli, and Mewa. The Baniyas 
are all either Bdraseni Vaishnavas, or Jaeswar Sardugis. The latter say that 
they came from Chitor with the Thdkurs, They have a modern temple dedicated 
to Nem-ndth, where a festival is held in the month of Bliddon. It stands imme- 
diately under the site of the old fort, which is well raised and occupies an area 
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of 18 bighas. It has yielded a large supply of massive slabs of block kankar, 
'which have served as materials for constructing the basement story of several 
of the houses in the baz4r« Some late Jaini sculptures, representing each a cen- 
tral seated figure with minor accessories, have also been exhumed ; I removed 
to Mathur& and placed in the museum there one of the most characteristic. 
Outside the town near Panna L41’s indigo factory is a raised terrace, now sacred 
to Bhadra K&li M4t4, which also is partly constructed of kankar blocks, and on 
the top of it are placed a great number of late Jaini figures with part of the 
large Sinhiaan on which the principal idol had been seated. Here a buffalo is 
offered in sacrifice at the Dasahara festival. In the suburbs of the town are 
some 12 or 13 mango orchards with small temples and Bairagis* cells, and in a 
field by itself a large square domed building, of more architectural pretensions, 
which commemorates a Thdkur window’s self-immolation. The lower part of 
the walls at each of the four comers has been almost dug through for the sake 
of the bricks, and unless repaired the 'whole must shortly fall. The town is 
administered under Act XX. of 1856» 



APPENDIX A. 

Caste : m Obigin and Development* 

Indian caste is ordinarily regarded as an institution sut generUy which 
most be accepted as a potent social infinence, but cannot be explained either by 
parallel facts in other countries or by an enquiry into its own development, 
since that is buried in the depth of pre-historic antiquity. Such au opinion is 
not altogether well-founded, for— whatever may be thought as to the similarity 
between the restrictions imposed by caste in India and by other artificial 
contrivances in Europe — it is certain that though the broadly-marked separa- 
tion of the Brahman from tlie Thakur dates from an extremely remote period, 
the formation of subordinate castes is a process which continues in full opera- 
tion to the present day and admits of direct observation in all its stages. The 
course of Indian tiudition is to all appearance unbroken, and until some breach 
of continuity is clearly proved, tlie modern practice must be acknowledged 
as the legitimate development of the primary idea. 

It is nothing strange that the Hindus themselves should fail to give any 
reasonable explanation of the matter; since not only are they restricted by 
religious dogma, but every soi^iety is natiirally as blind to the phenomena of 
its own existence as the individual man is unconscious of his daily physical 
growth. On the other hand, European outsiders, who might be expected to 
record simple facts with the accuracy of impartial observers, are misled by the 
prejudices which they have inherited from the early investigators of Oriental 
literature* 

The Code of Mann was mnong the first, if not the very first Sanskrit 
didactic work of any importance made known to the world at large through the 
medium of a translation* At that time it was unhesitatingly accepted as the 
ultimate authority on all the subjects of which it treated, and hence the fourfold 
division of Hindu society into Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sddra was uni- 
versally recognized as an absolute fact. The later discovery of the Yedas, and 
the vast reach of antiquity which opened out upon their interpretation, made 
the Manava Dharma S&stra appear a comparatively modem production. The 
explanations, which it gives of phenomena dating back in their origin to the 
remotest past, can only be regarded as theories, not as positiye verities ; while, 
again, the vast range of later Sanskrit literature, which has now become avail* 
able to the student, affords a test of its accuracy in the descriptions which it gives 
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of contemporary society. Impartially judged by either standard^ tbe auihority 
of the Code will be found materially shaken. Its theories of origin are as 
devoid of Vedic confirmation as its pictures of existent society areirreconcjlable 
witli the testimony of all independent literature, whatever the age in which it 
was produced. If such a clearly defined fourfold division ever existed, how 
happens it tliat one-lialf of the division remains in full force to the present day 
while the other moiety has sunk into absolute oblivion? The Br&hxnanical 
order is still a living entity, and the Kshatriya is adequately represented 
in modem speech by the word Thikur, or Bajput, while the Vaisya and Siidra 
have so completely disappeared — both in name and fact— that an unlettered 
Hindu will neither understand the words when he hears them, nor recognize 
the dosses implied when their meaning is explained to him. 

And not only is this the case in the present day, but it appears to have 
been so all along. In tl\e great epic poems, in the dramas, and tlie whole 
range of miscellaneous literature, the sacerdotal and military classes are every- 
where recognized, and mention of them crops up involuntarily in every fami- 
liar narrative. But with Vaisya and Sudra it is far different. These words 
(1 speak under correction) never occur as caste names, except with deliberate 
reference to the Manava Code. They might be expunged both from the Bama- 
j'ana and the Mah&bh&rat without impairing the integrity of either composi** 
lion. Only a few moral discourses, which are unquestionably late Br&hmani- 
cal interpolations, and one entire episodiacal narrative, would have to be sacri- 
ficed ; the poem in all essentials would be left intact. But should we proceed 
in the same way to strike out the Brahman and the Kshatriya, the whole 
framework of the poem would immediately collapse. There is abundant 
mention of Dhivaras and Niipitas, Siitradharas and Kumbhaliiras, Mahajanas 
and Banijes, but no comprehension of them all under two heads in the same 
familiar way that all chieftains are Kshatriyas, and all priests and litterateurs, 
Br&hmans. 

It is also noteworthy that Mann, in his 12th book, where he classifies gods 
and men according to their quality omits the Vaisya altogether ; and, 

again, in the Xdi Farvan of the Mah&bh&rat (v. 8139) we read— - 

Bnhma-Kihatriidirw tasmid Manor jdlaa tn mioaT&b, 

Tato* bbavid, Mahiraja, Brihina Kahatlrcna sangalam.* 

From which it would seem that the writer recognized a definite connection 
between the Brahman and the Kshatriya, while all the rest of mankind were 

* *‘BrdhiiiaB,Btbalfl7a and the iwM of mankind apruae from thUMaa^ From him, Sire, 
earn tim BHUmum eonjelaed with the Kelmtriya^^ 
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relegated to the indeterminate. And fnrUier, if the Vaisjas had ever formed 
one united body, they would inevitably, at some period or another, have taken 
a more prominent part in Indian politics then there is reason to suppose they 
ever did. Investiture with the symbolic cord gave them social position, and the 
wealth which their occupation enabled them to amass gave them power. Union 
apparently was the only condition required to make them the predominant body 
in the State. With far humbler pretensions and less internal cohesion than Manu 
assigns to the Yaisyas, the free cities of Germany and the burghers of England 
established their independence against an aristocracy and an ecclesiastical system 
in comparison with which Kshatriyas and Brahmans were contemptible. 

The obvious, and indeed inevitable, inference from this popular ignorance, 
literary silence, and historical insignificance appears to be that the two classes 
of Vaisya and Sddra never existed (except in Manu's theory) as distinct bodies ; 
and that the names are merely convenient abstractions to denote the middle 
and lower orders of society, which have indeed distinctive class features engen* 
dered by similarity of occupation, but no community of origin, and in reality no 
closer blood connection between the component sub-divisions than exists between 
any one of these sub-divisions and a Brahmanical or Kshatriya family. 

In the whole of the Big Veda the word Vaisya occurs only once, ri*., in the 
12th verse of the famous Purusha Sdkta. Dr. Muir, Professor Max Muller, and 
in fact all Sanskrit scholars, with the solitary exception of Dr. Haug, assign 
this hymn to a comparatively late period. It is the only one which mentions 
the four different kinds of Vedic composition, rtc4, sdman, cAAanda, andyayusi, 
a peculiarity noticed by Professor Aufreobt, and which seems to be absolutely 
conclusive proof of late composition. And not only is the hymn itself more re- 
cent than the body of the work, but the two verses which alone refer to the four 
castes seem to be a still more modern interpolation* In the first place, there is 
nothing the least archaic in their style, and they might stand in any one of the 
Pur&nas. without exciting a comment That this may be apparent they are 
quoted in the original 

Br&hroano’ lya mukhani laid, bihu B&juiyah krluh» 

Uru tad tsya yad Vaiqrak, padbhy&tn SSdio ajdyata.* 

Secondly, they are irreconcilable with the context ; for while they describe 
the Brihman as the mouth of Purusha and the Sudra as bom from his feet, the 
very next lines speak of Indra and Agni as proceeding from his mouth and the 
Earth from bis feet 

•M Brlhmaa was hU month : the Bijanaya wai made his arms ; what it the Yaiiyt 
was hii thiglia ; Item his feet spreng the Sddn.** 
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We are, tberefore, justified in saying that in the genuine Veda there ms 
no mention of caste whatever ; nor was it possible that there should be, on the 
hypothesis now to be advanced, that the institution of caste was the simple 
result of ret^idence in a conquered country. This is confirmed by observing 
that in Kashmir, which was one of the original homes of the Aryan race, and 
also for many ages sacured by its position from foreign aggression, there is to 
the present day no distinction of caste, but all Hindus are Brahmans. Thus, too, 
the following remarkable lines from the Mahabharat, which distinctly declare 
that in the beginning there was no caste division, but all men, as created by 
God, were Brahmans ; — 

Na Tiseaho* sti Taminim, Barram BrahToain idam jagat, 

Brahmana purra sriahtam hi ; karmabhir Tarnatim gatam * 

At the time when the older Vedic hymns were written, the Aryan was still 
in his primeval home and had not descended upon the plains of Hindustan. 
After the invasion, the conquerors naturally resigned all menial occupations to 
the aborigines, whom they liad vanquished and partially dispossessed, and en- 
joyed the fruits of victory while prosecuting the congenial pursuits of arms or 
letters. For several years, or possibly generations, tbo invaders formed only a 
small garrison in a hostile country, and constant warfare necessitated the forma-* 
tion of a permanent military body, the ancestors of the modern Kshatriyas 
and Tfa&kurs. The other part devoted themselves to the maintenance of the 
religious rites, which they brought with them from their trans-Hiinalayan home, 
and the preservation of the sacred hymns and formulse used in the celebration 
of public worship. Of this mystic and unwritten lore, once familiar to all, but 
now, through the exigency of circumstances, retained in the memory of only a 
few, these special families would soon become the sole depositories. The inter- 
val between the two classes gradually widened, till the full-blown Brahman was 
developed, conscious of his superior and exclusive knowledge, and bent upon 
asserting its prerogatives. The conquered aborigines were known by the name 
of Nagas or Mlechhas, or other contemptuous term, and formed the nucleus of 
all the low castes, whom ]Mana subsequently grouped together as Siidras, esteem* 
ing them little, if at all, higher than the brute creation. {Hastinas cha turan* 
^ds cha Sidra Mlechchhdc cha garhkdh — SinJtd vyaghrd vardlm cha. XIL 43.)t 


*** There it no distinction of castes; the whole of this world is Br&hmaaical as ortginall/ 
created by Brahma; it is only in coD8(.‘qucnce of men’s actions that it has come into a state of 
caste dlvisiona.” 

t *' nepbants, horses, Siidras, dapicable barbarians, lions, tigers and boars.'* 
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But a socieij) consisting only of priests, warriors, and slaves could not long 
exist* Hence the gradual formation of a middle class, consisting of the off- 
spring of mixed marriages, enterprizing natives, and such unaspiring members 
of the dominant race as found trade more profitable, or congenial tp their 
tastes, than either arms or letters. The character of this mixed population 
would be influenced in the first instance by the nature of the country in which 
they were resident. In one district the soil would be better adapted for pas- 
turage, in another for agriculture. But in both it would be worked principally 
by aborigines, both on account of the greater labour involved, and also because 
the occupation of grazing large flocks and herds (which had been characteristic 
of the Aryan race in Vedic times) is i^icoinpatible with the concentration which 
is essential for the security of a small invading force. The graziers would 
receive some name descriptive of their nomadic habits, as for example ^ Ahir’; 
the word being derived from at/ii, ‘ circum’ and ir, ‘ ire,’ the * circumeunies/ or 
wanderers. Similarly, other pastoral tribes— such as the Gwalas and the 
Ghosis— derive their distinctive names from^o, ‘ a cow,’ combined with 
* a keeper,’ and ghoshay ^ a cattle station ’ In an agricultural district the corres- 
ponding class would in like manner adopt some title indicative of their occupa- 
tion, as, for example, the Kisans from krishi^ ^ husbandry,’ the Bhunhars from 
bhirni, ^ the ground,’ and in Bengal the Cb&sis from chas, ^ ploughing. Or (and 
the same remark applies to every other class) they might retain the old Indian 
name of the district in which they were located, as the Kachhis from the coun- 
try of Kaohh. Again, so long as vast tracts of lands were still covered with 
forest, the followers of the chase would be at least as numerous as the tillers of 
the soil or the grazers of cattle. And, since the Aryan element in the middle 
and lower strata of society was composed of those perons who, without any 
penchant for learned study like the Brdhmins, entertained a preference for 
sedentary pursuits rather than those of a more exciting nature such as the mdjo- 
lity of their Thdkur kinsmen affected, so the castes that followed the chase, not 
as an amusement, but as a means of livelihood , would naturally consist exclu- 
sively of aborigines. And as a matter of fact, it is found to be the case that all 
such castes have the dark complexion and the other physical characteristics of 
the lower race. Such are the Badhaks and Aheri}'as, who derive their name-* 
the one from the root, badh^ ^ to kill,’ the other from the Hindi aher^ ^game, — so, 
too,, the Dhanuks and the Lodhas, whose names are contracted forms of Dhdn- 
nshka,’ bowman,* and Lubdhaka, ^ a huntsman.’ These two tribes have now 
abandoned their hereditary avocations, — the Dhanuks being ordinarily village 
watchmen, and the Lodhas agricultoristoi— though in Oudh the latter were, till 
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quite recently, still connected with the forest rather than the fields, being the 
wood-cutters, whose business it was to fell timber and transport it by the Gho- 
ghra river to Bahram Ghat and other marts. 

In this way the majority of the servile or so-called Siidra castes came into 
existence, in order to supply the unproductive classes with food ; and subse- 
quently, when population grew and towns were built, their number was vastly 
increased by the new trades that sprang up to satisfy the more complex re- 
quirements of urban life. Then, too, last of all, and by no means simultane- 
ously with the other three, as represented in the legends, the Yaisya order was 
produced. For the purpose of fiicilitating barter and exchange, traders estab- 
lished themselves, either on I ho sca-coast, or at places convenient of access for 
the inhabitants of two dissimilar tracts of country, and forming a confederation 
among themselves would take a collective name, either from the locality which 
they occupied, as Ajudhyavasis, Mathuriyas, or Agarwalas, or simply from the 
special branch of trade which they pursued, as Sonars, Lohiyas, or Baniyas. 
From the facility of acquiring >vealth and the civilizing influence of social con- 
tact, these merchants would soon form a striking contrast to the simple rural 
population who brought their produce for barter, and would receive some vulgar 
title indicative of the difference ; hence the name of Mahajans, ‘ the great people/ 
And all such names, having once firmly attached themselves, would be retained, 
even when they ceased to be strictly applicable, in consequence of migration 
from the original seat, or change in profession or circumstances. 

Upon this theory we come to a clear understanding of the popular feeling about 
caste — a feeling which unmistakeably exists in the native mind, though opposed 
to dogmatic teachingr-that below the Br&hman and the Thakur there are a num- 
ber of miscellaneous divisions, but no two well-defined collective groups. There 
is a vague impression that the Yaisya is properly a tradesman and the Siidra a 
servant ; while it is definitely ruled that the former is the much more respectable 
appellation of the two. Thus a difficulty arises with regard to a family that 
is distinctly neither of Brahman nor lliakur descent, and from time immemorial 
has been engaged in some s])ecially ignoble trade or exceptionally honourable 
service. The latter aspires to be included in the higher order, in spite of his 
servitude ; while the former, though a trader, is popularly ranked iu the same 
grade as people who, if they are to be known by any class name at ail, are 
clearly Sudras. This never occurs in precisely the same way witli the two 
higher Manava castes, though one or two facts may be quoted which at first 
sight seem to tell against such an assertion. For example, there are a nomeroos 
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body of carpenters called Ojhas (the word being a corruption of Up&dh- 
y&ya), who are admitted to be of Brahinanical descent and are invested with 
the sacred cord. But common interests forming a stronger bond of union than 
common origin, they are regarded rather as a s|)ecies of the genus Barhai than 
of the genus Br&hman ; their claim, however, to the latter title never being 
disputed if they choose to assert it. Similarly, as the trade of the usurer is 
highly incompatible with priestly pretensions, the Bnihmans who ])ractiso it are 
gradually being recognized as quite a distinct caste under the name of ^ Bohras 
and Athwarayas.* There are also some ;?sewrfo-Bnihnianical and pseui^o-ThiiknT 
tribes who rank very low in the social scale ; but even their case is by no moans 
a parallel one, for it is admitted on all sides that the original ancestor of— for 
example— the Bhals and Aliivasis was a Brahman, and of the (Jauruas a Tha- 
kur. The doubt is whether the descendants, in consequence of the bend-sinis- 
ter on their blazon, have altogether lost their ancestral title or only tarnished 
its dignity ; 'whereas with a Sonar who claims to be a Vaisya, it is not any 
suspicion of illegitimate descent, nor any incompatibility of omiiloymcnt, that 
raises a doubt, but rather the radical incompleteness of the original theory and 
the absence of any standard by 'which his pretensions may bo tested. 

In short, excepting only the Brahman and the Tliakur, all other Indian 
castes correspond, not to the Scottish clans — Aviih which they are so often com- 
pared, and from which they are utterly dissimilar— but to the close guilds 
which in mediaeval times had so great an influence on European society. As 
the Goldsmiths formed themselves into a company for mutual protection, so the 
Sonars combined to make a caste the former admitted many provincial 
guilds with special customs and regulations, the latter recognized many .subor- 
dinate goiras ; the former required a long term of apprenticeship amounting 
virtually to adoption, the latter made the profession hereditary ; the former 
required an oath of secrecy, the latter insured secrecy by re.si.icting social in- 
tercourse with outsiders. As the founders of the company had no mutual con- 
nection beyond community of interest, so neitlicr had the founders of the caste. 
When we say that all architects are sons of S. Barbara or all shoemakers of S. 
Crispin, those being their patron saints, the expression is quite intelligible. 
What more is implied in saying Uiat Sanadhs are sons of Sanat-Kumdra ? 
To attach any literal meaning to a tradition which represents a Bruhmanical 
caste as bom of the (3dyatri (a Vedic metre) is a precisely similar absurdity 
to saying a company was bom of the Pater Nostcr and Ave Maria, because on 
certain days every member was bound to repeat his rosary. A history of caste 
in the sense in which the phrase is generally understood, the tracing each 
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caste to one definite pair of ancestors^ is from the circumstances of the case an 
impossibility. 

With Brahmans andKshatriyasmattersstandsomewhatdifferently. Though, 
so far as any one subordinate division is concerned, it may often happen that its 
individual members never at any time formed one family, yet as all the sub- 
divisions are in the main descendants of the early Aryan conquerors, to that 
limited extent they have a genuine community of origin. So long as the line of 
demarcation which separated them from the aboriginal inhabitants of India re- 
mained clearly defined, while the only distinction among themselves lay in the 
difference of occupation, the conversion of a Kshatriya into a Bri&hman would not 
be a more unusual occurrence than the retirement of a Christian knight, when 
wearied with warfare, into the peaceful seclusion of the cloister. The most 
famous exiunple of such a transformation is that supplied by the legend of 
Visvamitra, which must ever prove an insuperable difficulty to the orthodox 
Hindu, who accepts tlio Manava doctrine of an essential and eternal, difference 
between the two castes. At the present day, when Brahmanism has become an 
inseparable hereditary quality, the priestly character has been transferred to the 
religious mendicants and ascetics who— allowing for the changed circumstances 
of time and place — correspond to the Brahmans of antiquity, and like them freely 
admit associates from every rank and condition of Hindu society. The apparent 
difference is mainly due to the fact that in primitive times the Aryan outsi- 
ders were all of one status, while now they are infinite in variety. 

Theoretically, the essence of the Ksliatriya is as incapable of transfer or 
acquisition, except by natural descent, as that of the Brahtnan, but the practice 
of the two classes has always been very different Tho strength of a communi- 
ty that lays claim to any esoteric knowledge lies in its exclusiveness ; but a 
miliuirv body thrives by extension, and to secure its own efficiency must be lax 
in restrictions. It may bo observed as a singular fact that all the very lowest 
castes in tho country, if interrogated as to their origin, will say that they are 
in some way or another Thnkiir : and this is illustrated by a passage in Manu, 
where he mentions several outcast tribes as Kshatriyas by descent. Whence we 
may infer that at all times tliere has been a great freedom of intercourse between 
that class and others. Indeed, if we are to accept the legend of Parasuram as 
in any sense expressing an historical event, the whole Thdkur race has been re- 
peatedly extirpated and as often re-formed out of alien elements. Nor is this at 
variance with modem usage, for no HindfSi rises to the rank of Rdjd, whatever 
his original descent, without acquiring a kind of Thdknr character, which in 
most instances is unhesitatingly claimed by^ and conceded to, his descendants 
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in the third or fourth generation, after alliances with older families have given 
some colour to the pretension. And the illegitimate sons of Thakurs, who by 
the Code of Manu would be Ugras — their mothers being Musalinanis or low- 
caste Hindu women— are, as is notorious, generally accepted, either themselves 
or in the person of their immediate descendants, as genuine Thakurs. Again, 
many of the higher Thakur classes acknowledge the impurity of their birth in 
the popular tradition of their origin. Thus the Chandcls (i.r., the moon-born) 
profess to be derived from the daughter of a Ban&ras Brahman, who had an in- 
trigue with the moon-god ; and Gahlots (the cave-born) from a Bani of Mew4r^ 
who took refuge with some mountaineers on the Malya range. 

From all this it follows that, whatever the dignity and antiquity of some 
particular Thakur families, the Thakur caste is a heterogeneous body, which, 
like the miscollancous communities of lower pretensions which we have already 
discussed, is held together more by similarity of circumstances than unity of 
origin. The same principle of caste-formation is still actively at work through 
all grades of Indian society. The comparatively modern organization of many 
so-called castes is fittested by the Persian names which they have thought pro- 
per to assume,— for example, the Darzis, the Mallahs, the Mimars, &c. A 
large proportion of the first-named are really Kfiyaths, which shows that the 
term ^Darzi' is still in a transitional state, and has not yet thoroughly shaken 
off its original trade meaning. The older word for a tailor is sijif which, like 
so much of the Hindi vocabulary, having become unfashionable, now implies a 
workman of an inferior description. Similarly, randi, ‘ a woman,’ has become 
a term of reproach for ‘a woman of bad character’; and Hindi for 

‘ a city,’ is used at the present day to denote, not even a village, but only a mere 
‘ hamlet.’ The desire to dignify a mean calling by a high-sounding name— as. 
when a sweeper is called mihtar, ^ a prince,’ and a cook has been often 

cited as an Oriental idiosyncracy, which to the mind of a European is produc- 
tive of ridicule rather than respect. It gives occasion, however, to many a new 
caste-name. Thus the kh&kroby or street-sweeper of the town, ivganls himself 
under the Persian designation as the superior of the village b/vtngi or scavenger ; 
and the Mimar, or bricklayer, the Shoragar, or saltpetre manufacturer ; tlie 
Ghuna-paz, or lime-burner ; the Kori, or weaver, and oven the Mochi or cobbler, 
in assuming the name descriptive of his calling, almost forgets that ho belongs 
to the universally-despised caste of the Ohuinar. 

To judge from the Census Returns, it would seem that these partially- 
developed castes are only recognized in some few districts aud totally ignored 
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in others. Thus, Mathur& is a great centre of the stone-cutter^s art ; but the 
men urho practise it belong to diflPerent ranks, and have not adopted the distinc- 
tive trade-name of saii^-tordsA, which seems to be recognized in Aligarh, Ha- 
mirpdr, and Kumaon. Again, in every market town there are a number of 
weigfamen, who, no doubt, in each plaoe have special guild regulations of their 
own ; but only in Ban&ras do they appear as a distinct caste, with the name of 
palMtdrs. So too at Soharanpur some fruit-sellers — whose trade, it may be 
presumed, has been encouraged by the large public garden at that station— have 
separated themselves from the common herd of Kunjrdsy or ^ costermongers,’ 
and decorated their small community with the Persian title of Mewafarosh^ 
As might be expected, this disintegration of society and adoption of a novel 
nomenclature prevails most extensively among the lower orders, where the 
associations connected with the old name that is discarded are of an unpleasant 
nature. But even in the higher classes, where the generic title is one of 
honour, it is frequently superseded in common parlance by one that is more dis- 
tinctive, though it may be of less favourable import. Thus, among Br4hmans 
a BoLra sub-caste is in course of formation, and a Ch^ube of the Mathuii 
branch, when settled elsewhere, is invariably styled neither Brdhman nor 
Chaube, but Mathuriya. Illustrations might be multiplied indefinitely ; but 
the few now cited are sufficient to prove how caste subdivisions are formed 
in the present day, and to suggest how they originated in the first instance. 
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The Bight Bar. the Lord Bishop of Agra ... ... j onQ 

Proceeds of a Lottery, through the Very Rer. Father Symphorien !*! 1 2so 

Priests of the Mission ... ... ... 

Lord Ralph Kerr, Lt*Col, 10 th Royal Hussars 1 150 

Viscount Campden, do. do. ’^qq 

Surgeon-Major Cattell, do. do. 50 

W. H. Watkins, Captain, do. do. \\\ 50 

Boyce Combe, Captain, do. do. ", 25 

The Hon. C. C. W. Carendish, do. do. ... 25 

E. A. H. Roe, Surgeon, do, do. 20 

J. Pembroke, Lieut, Commissariat Officer ... ... "* 105 

CoU Dillon, C.B., CAL ;;; ^ 

Offertory, All Saints* Day, 1874 ... ... 25 

Seth Oohind Das, C.S.I.* ... ... 1 lOo 

H, H. ^eMahiMjaof Chirkh 4 ri,Bundelkhand... ,,, *" 'son 

Rija Hari Niriyan Sinh, of Hiihraa ... 425 

Lila Syim Sundar Dds ... ... ... oqo 

Sri Mahirdj Oottin Purushottam lil, ofGokttl ... 4OO 

Riga PriOii Sinh, of Awa ... ... jOO 

P. 8. Growse, C. 8. ... ... ... ... 4*00 

Malcolm Beads, C. 8. .« ... ... ... ^ M 

Petqr Wigram, C. S. ... ... ... ,. iqo 

j.H.Twigg.c.s 5 

Boas Scott C • S« see I 20 

H. L* Han'kson, C. S. ... ... ... ... ... yO 

A & Hind, Distriot Engineer ... ... ... ... jOO 

Mam Ellia, h^hantii, Agra 

H. Neil, Asaistant Patrol, OuMoms... ... ... ... £5 

Conductor Hig^ ... ... ... ... 15 

A.H. Darit AaaistnatSupdtofPolioe ... ... 20 

A. B. Seaman, Civil Surgeon ... ... ... ... 5 q 

Uahbdb Masih . ... ... ... ... ,. 50 

B. A. Lloyd, Education Department ... ... ... 50 

* lbs saswtlon of tbs OovcnoMat was oMaiasd, inthelRtlastaaeabslonasnbasH^ 

tloB was acesptsd fiom any Biato ■SBlIaBaa. 
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Bs. 

W. N. Boutilower, Education Department 

H. Prince, Superintending Engineer 

Lt Col. F, C. Anderson... 

Capiaiu Ellaby, RA. ... ••• 

Offertory, All Stints’ Day, 1876 ... 

••• 

20 

60 

60 

20 

188 

Total 

13,098 

Donations. 




. Statues of the Sacred Heart, of the B. Virgin and Child, and of S. Joseph, 
from the Dowager Marchioness of Lothian and the Duchess ofBoodeuch 
(through Lord Ralph Kerr). 


Life-size crucifix (indulgenced), from Lord Ralph Kerr. 

Penian carpeting for the Altar steps, from J. W. Tyler, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
A crystal chandelier for the Choir, from Mr. John Ellis, Agra. 

A crystal chandelier and a marble chair, from Seth Raghundth Dfis. 

A marble chair 5 from Ldla Badii Prasad. 

The Font, from lAla Rate LaL 

Tie of the Cross, from the Men of the 10th Royal Hussars. 


The above lists are inserted in this volume as an interesting record of the 
eoidiaKty. that prevailed among all classes of the community during my ofiScial 
with Mathurii, and as a permanent acknowledgment of the generous 
that I received in carrying out a project which I had greatly at 
heart. A description of the unfinished building has been given in an earlier 
(hapter. Any want of cougruity that may bo detected in the design is mainly 
attributable to the same cause aS paralyzes the action of almost every District 
Officer in India,' uiz., his liability at any moment to be transferred to some 
entirely different part of the country. As I was not in a position to put down 
tile whole of the money at once, and did not wish, in case of my sudden 
removal, to leave the Mission burdened with a design which it would require a 
very large outlay to complete, I commenced the woA in a simple and inex- 
pensive style, and pushed it on as rapidly as possible. By the end of the year, 
when part of it hod been roofed in and roughly ftirnished, I felt myself at 
Rberty to lamxoh out into more elaborate arclutecture, which I intended to con- 
tinue so long as I was on the spot, but which could be stopped without serious 
practical injury to the fabric, if I were removed. Many of the bald features. 
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T^hich now strike the eye unpleasantly, were intended as merely temporary 
make-shifts, and, if I had been allowed the time, would gradually have given 
way to something better; carved stone being everya^here substituted for plain 
brick and mortar. The interior, with the important exception of the High 
Altar, is virtually complete, and is to my mind both religious and picturesque 
in its effect The external facade, as it now stands, conveys a very imperfect 
idea of what it was meant to be. The building was intended as a protest 
against the standard plans and other stereotyped conventionalities of the Public 
Works Department ; and it has at least the one great architectural merit of 
being absolutely truthful ; no one on seeing it but would immediately under- 
stand that it was a Catholic Church, built in an eastern country for the use of 
a mixed congregation of Europeans and orientals. As a proof that in some 
quarters at all events my idea was thoroughly appreciated, I cannot resist the 
pleasure of appending an extract from a letter which appeared in the correspon- 
dence columns of the London Tablet y in its issue for October 26th, 1878 

To Mr. F. S. Growie, of the Bengal Civil Serviee^ we owe an ecclesiastical Imilding 
which is quite unique of its sort in India, and may in the richness of its detaila compare favour- 
ably with approved European workmanship. The munifleence of that gentleman, combined with 
rare artistic taste, has enabled him to cull all the rich treaanres of a rich neighbourhood in the 
service of religion. Uis knowledge of the district of which he is both the historian and the 
renovator pre-eminently fitted him for this labour of love. Mathura chapel Is a cofnbiuation 
of Christian and pagan art, and peculiarly intereating aa the sole work of native artiata, whoae 
chiaela have certainly not dimioiahed the beauty and aolemnity aoaociated with altar and aanc- 
tnary. Finer or more elaborate carring could not be seen anywhere. Men acquainted with the 
delicate acrcen work of India will find it here for the firat time engrafted on a Christian church, 
conveying the solemnising effect of stained glass. Rigidly adhering to the idea of employing 
native art alone, Mr. Growae has to the smalleat item excluded articles of exotic growth, aubeti- 
tilting, for initance, Muradabad vaaes for the trumpery foreign importitiona lo frequently aeen 
on other altara. 

**The remark of Mr. Ferguaaon that * Architecture In India ia a living art’ ia nowhere 
more happily illuatrated than in the recent reatorationa of Matburii, a work also due to Mr. Growae. 
Engaged in those reatorationa, the thought must naturally have ariaen in connection with 
English buildings, why employ Eugliah models, often alike incompatible with the cliAiate and 
genius of the people, when there are Indigenous ones, and those far more beautiful, near at hand ? 
Wliy disfigure the Oriental landscape with buildings as incapable of appealing to the aympathiea 
of the people aa of meeting the requirementa of art and comfort? Along, too, with eonaidera- 
ii<ms about arehiteetnre would come the thought— why not employ Indian arts more generally? 

**It may be unorthodox toaay ao, but 1 confess the most sumptuous English fanes in India 
eommnnlcate a very different impression to that communicated by a visit to the Pearl Mosque at 
Agra. What that impression is any reader of Bishop Heber will easily understand. So great is 
it, that one may be pardoned for wishing to impregnate an Indian Christian temple with tome of 
ita diilinctive featnrea. 
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is fisdsrij whst Mi. Growie hit done it Mnihnri; and 1 can ooneelie no more 
giasafsl wi^oC fasdliailalqg aatlroa with C^rletlan qrmbola than bringing them to ornament 
then wUh theit mm matchleas art. Frejodiee it at once silenced, and sjrmpathy, if not, inquiry, 
stooead. An sIlHipa is made to place oniaelTcs in accord with something they most cherish in 
their affieetiOBS. Wo sonnd a note of nature, and, in doing Wh may lay claim to some reciprocal 
s rt ee m . It is the same policy that crowned with succese the labours of S. Francis Xavier in 
Boulbem Indis» and In more recent timea illumined the path of .the Abbe Doboie. These saintly 
men aought the empito of the mind through the empire of the heart. 

^ Ahf endsaTonr to rerire each a policy In Norfhem India onght to be a source of unmixed 
fatialaetion. Mr. Qrowse’e chapel atanda aa a epeck of the ocean, onder the shadow of the great 
Hindn dty of Krishna. May It some day atlmulate a work in inrerie ratio to ita size.” 



APPENDIX C. 

List of Tebes that grow in thb District. 

Adansonia digitata ; no native name : the Baobab or monkey-bread tree ; two 
fine specimens in one of the gardens in cantonments. 

Aoasti, from the Hindu saint of that name ; .ffischynomene or Sesbania grandi- 
flora ; a small soft-wooded tree with laige handsome flowers, which are 
eaten as a vegetable. 

Akol, for Sanskrit ankola ; a small tree with yellow flowers, which I have seen 
only in the Konai rakhya^ where there are several specimens of it. Apparently 
the Alangium. 

Xm, for Sanskrit dtnra ; Mangifera Indies, the mango tree. 

AMALTi^s, Cassia Fistula ; the Indian Laburnum. 

JLvuL, from the Sanskrit am^a, the Latin amciro, with reference to the acidify 
of its fruit. Phyllanthus Emblica, or Emblica officinalis. 

Abni, Clerodendrnm Fhlomoides, a shrub with sweet-scented flowers, resembling 
the honey-suckle. 

Abua, for Sanskrit aralu^ Ailanthns exedsa. A fine forest tree, with leaves 
from two to three feet long, and panicles of yellowish flowers. Frequent 
in the avenue along the Mathura and Delhi road. 

Asok, Sanskrit aso^a ; Saraca Indies or Jonesia Asoka ; indigenous in the 
forests of southern India, where it is famous for its magnificent red flowers ; 

I have never seen it blossom here. 

BjCbibano, Embelia robiista, a small tree, called by that name at Nang4ma in 
the Chh&t& pargana, but apparently known in other villages as the a^dnrukk; 
flowers in February and March when almost bare of leaves. It is used as 
a remedy for colds and rheumatism (&ai), which may be the origin of the 
name. 

BabiJl, Acacia Arabica. 

Babbba, for Sanskrit vihhUakOj Terminalia bellerica. A tall straight-growing 
tree with large leaves and greenish yellow flowers of unpleasant smell. 
Fruit a large ovoid nut, used in dyeing and tanning, also as a medicine and 
for maldng ink ; the kernels are eaten, but are said to be intoxicating. 
Frequent in the avenue on the Mathuri and Delhi road. 
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BakXtaNi Melia Azedarach, a small tree^ which for a few weeks in the spring 
presents a handsome appearance with its large clnsters of lilac flowers, but 
for the greater part of the year it is leafless and ragged^ooking, with 
bunches of dry yellow fruit. 

Bar, for Sanskrit vata^ Ficus Bengalensis, the Banyan tree. 

Barna, for Sanskrit rarana, Cratoeva religiosa. Flowers and puts forth new 
leaves in April, when its large cream-coloured blossoms give it a handsome 
appearance. 

Bel, for Sanskrit vt7va, ^gle marmelos^ The pulp of the fruit is used for 
making sherbet ; also to mix with mortar. The leaves are sacred to Mahadev, 

Beb, for Sanskrit badara; Zizyphus jujuba; cultivated for its fruit. 

Chhonkar, Prosopis spicigera ; vei^ common throughout the district; occasion- 
ally grows to quite a large tree, as in the Dohani Kund at Chaksauli. It is 
used for religious worship at the festival of the Dasahara, and considered 
sacred to Siva. The pods (called san^> t)are much used for fodder. Probably 
chhonkar and aan^, which latter is in some parts of India the name of the 
tree as well as of the pod, are both dialectical corruptions of the Sanskrit 
aankara, a name of Siva ; for the palatal and sibilant are frequently inter- 
changeable. 

DhXk, for Sanskrit dagdha, ^on fire,’ with reference to its bright flame- 
coloured flowers ; Butea frondosa. 

Dho, for Sanskrit dhava^ covers the whole of the Bars&na hill; is apparently 
the Anogeissus pendula or myrtifolia. A small tree, nearly bare of leaves 
all through the dry season. 

Dukgal, another name for tbe Pilu. 

FarXs, Tamarix articulata, a graceful tree of rapid growth, readily propagated 
from cuttings. 

Qokoi, Cordia Bothii, a small tree. The fruit, a berry with a yellow, gelatinous, 
pellucid pulp, is edible, but insipid. Tbe viscidity of the fruit gives its 
name to the tree (from gond^ ‘ gum’). 

GtfLAR, Ficus glomerate, a large tree, the wood of which is specially used for 
well frames, as it is all the more durable for being in water. Its fruit grows 
in clustera on the branches and trunk ; whence probably the vernacular 
name (from gola a ^ bail’) : the same pecnliarily has suggested its botanical 
epithet, glomerata. 

Ganobr, a small scraggy shrub at Gharan PahAr, Bars&na and elsewhere, 
apparently a apedel of Giewia. 
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Eih<K)T, Balanites Roxburghii, a small thorny tree, with a hard Yruit, which is 
filled with irunpowder and used for fireworks. Its roots spread far and 
throw up suckers at a considerable distance from the trunk. 

HtRS, Gapparis sepiaria, a very strong, thorny creeper. 

Ihli, Tamarindus Indica, one of the largest, handsomest, and most valuable 
of all Indian trees, but a very slow grower. But for this last defect it would 
be an excellent avenue tree, as it is never leafless and gives shade all the 
year round. 

Irdbajau, Wrightia tinctoria. At Charan Pahar. Bare of leaves in the cold 
weather, at which time it is hung with bunches of long, slender, dark-green 
pods, each pair cohering slightly at the tip. 

JXman, for Sanskrit Jamhu : Eugenia jambolana ; generally planted round the 
border of large mango orchards. Is never leafless. The fruit, like a damson 
in appearance, has a harsh but sweetish flavour. 

Jhau, Tamarix dioica ; a dwarf variety of the Faras, which springs up after 
the rains on the sands of the Jamund, where it forms a dense jungle. 

KachnXr, for Sanskrit Kanchandra^ Bauhinia variegata ; a moderate sized tree, 
which presents a beautiful appearance in March and April, when in full flower. 

KAnAUB, Sanskrit Kadamba, Abundant in the Chhat4 and Kosi parganas, 
where it forms large woods, as especially at Pisuya. There are two kinds, the 
more common being tbe Stephigyne parvifolia ; the other, a much finer tree, 
the Anthocephalus Cadamba, or Nauclca Cadamba of Roxburgh. 

Eait, for Sanskrit Kafittha ; Feronia elephantum ; the elephant or woodapple. 
An ornamental tree with a hard round fruit ; the leaves have a slight smell 
of aniseed. 

ICatiaita, Celtis Australis (?) at Pis&ya. A middle-sized tree with yellowish- 
white flowers and eatable fruit. 

KatiyXiu, Xylo8ma(?). A small tree with dense sombre foliage, long stiff 
thorns, and flowers in small yellow tufts like the babul. 

EarTL, for Sanskrit Karira ; Gapparis aphylla ; the typical fruit of Braj. 

KHAJtiR, for Sanskrit Khajdra; Phoenix Sylvestris ; the wild date palm. 

Khirni, for Sanskrit Kshirinif * the milky’; Mimusops Indica ; a large evergreen 
tree with a fruit that ripens in May and June and tastes like a dried currant 

KhandXr, Salvadora Persica. A tree very similar to the Piln, but of more 
graceful growth. Its fxuu xs uneatable. 

Labkra, and Lasora, two varieties of the Cordia latifolia. A soffc-wooded, 
crooked-growing tree, with eatable fruit 
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LautXbi, s middlMized tree which presents a Yeey handsome appearance with 
its large dnll-red and yellow flowers, which o|)en in Febmary and Maiyh , 
!nie tree appears to be very rare and little known and I cannot trace it in any 
botenical work. There is one on the Shergarh and Eosi road, another at 
Barsana, and others near Dotana. I tried to rear it in my own garden, bat 
the young trees died after I left. The name is obviously derived from the 
colour (fdi) of the flowers, but natives take the word to be fanyon, * quarrel- 
some,’ and have a prejudice against it accordingly. 

HaBllA, for Sanskrit madhuka, with allusion to the sweetness of its flowers ; 
fiassia latifolia ; scarce in the district 

MihiSABi, Mimusops elengi, an evergreen tree with sweet^cented staishaped 
flowers, which are used for garlands ; whence the name, from nufh, a 
‘garland’ and soro, a ‘ string.’ 

NfM, for Sanskrit nimba, Melia Indica, the tree which thrives better in the 
district than any other. 

NfM CaailBBU, otherwise called Bil&yati Bok&yan ; Millingtonia hortensis ; 
a handsome, fast-growing tree with fragrant white flowers. 

NausaTH, Erythrina Indica, the Indian coral-tree. Its flowers, of a dazzling 
bright scarlet, make a fine show in March, before the new leaves appear. 
The name would seem to be a corruption of nova lapta, 16 ; with reference 
to the 16 modes of enhancing personal beauty; as if they had all been 
exercised upon this beautiful tree. 

Fi>Rl, Ulmus integrifolia ; a large tree, bare of leaves in the cold weather. 

PiBAS-PrPAB, a name whidi probably means 'the Persian pipoL* A tree 
found only at two places in this district, the Dhru-tila at Matburi and the 
Khelan-ban at MahA-ban. The flower closely resembles that of the cotton 
plant. There an avenues of it in some of the streets of Bombay. 

Paskhdu, Diospyros cordifolia; a small tree with dense foliage, but coazidered 
an unlucky tree to take shade under; very common in the rai^as. It has 
an uneatable firuit of unpleasant smell and bitter taste. 

PlLU, with the same name in Sanskrit ; Salvadora oleoides ; forms large woods 
in the Chhhti and Kori pargahas. A stunted misshapen-looking tree, 
generally with cracked or hoUow trunk and exposed roots. It beats an eat- 
able fruit 

PiLtlKHAH. Ficus cordifolia; a large tree ranly found in the district It may 
be seen at Konai and in the Kokila-ban. It is common in the neigbourhood 
ofHari-dwdr. 
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TtfkLf for Sanskrit jnpjpo^a; Ficus religosa. 

Bemja, Acacia lencophlaea ; a thorny kee common in the rdkhyas in conjunc- 
tion with the Ohhonkar. 

BfTHA| for Sanskrit arisIUa ; Sapindns detergens ; the soap berry tree ; found 
at Satoha. 

Sahajka. For Sanskri iobhdnjana; Moringa pterygospermaorHyperanthera 
moringa ; the horse-radish tree. ' 

SahobA| Streblos asper (?)• A small scraggy tree with rough dark-green 
leaves and eatable fruit, a yellow one-seeded berry. Single trees are 
common all over the district 

Shab-tut. Morus Indica ; the mulberry tree. 

Sbmal, for Sanskrit Salmali ; Bombax heptaphyllum ; the cotton tree. Flowers 
in March when bare of leaves, like the kachn&r, dhftk, and nausath. 

SiBis, for Sanskrit strts&a, is the vernacular name both for the Acacia speciosa, 
which, in spite of its botanical epithet, is a very unsightly tree for a great 
part of the year, when its branches are bare of leaves and hung only with 
large, dry, yellow pods, rattling with every breath of wind. The same name 
is given to a similar but larger and much handsomer tree, the Albiszia 
odoratissima, which has red-brown legumes. 
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JCduau it$DH, half. 

Aikli-Baisli, incoherent nonflense. 

AnrTH, pride, conceit 

AxAbi YRiTT, dependence on the ndne ; said of fields where there is no artificial 
irrigation. 

Ala, wet. 

Alal-tafpu, incoherent, absurd. 

AtjCtt a Batana, strangers. 

AiiK, a stone jamb of a doorway ; a pilaster, or attached pillar, as distinguished 
from khamhh, a detached pillar. 

AmXka, obstinate ; incredulous. 

Aheb, delay, late. 

Amolak, inyaluable ,* coal-dust used as r dry colour in making 

An, a curse. 

Akakhtota, extraordinary. 

Anosab (for an-avasar)t want of leisure, domestic work. 

AvtA Cktt, senseless. 

Aim, an eai ring. 

Athev (for atkmana), evening. 

ATdTi, lire. 

A-un, literally 'waterless;’ a term applied to a man who dies childless, with no 
son to make him the ordinary funeral libations. It is also tbe name given 
to the little masonry platform often seen near a village, on which twice a year 
jars of water are set, in order to lay the ghost of some childless person. 

Baithak, the village club and hospice ; also a rest-house at a holy place for 
the accommodation of the Gos&in on his annual visit on the feast-day. 

BXkhab, a house. 

BIbah-bas, a term used raguely with reference to any large and ancient village 
to imply that a number of hamlets, though not necessarily exactly twelve, 
have been founded from it. Such are Bhadanwdra, Baranth, Ac., of which a 
rustic will say : — Uske hdrah4>d9 kamf me kahte Judn^ ku^h hate kmnj 
kuehh ujoT hein. 

Bar 3H, au ox. 

Bab^x, a class of weavers. 

Bis, a hamlet, as distinguished from kkerd^ the parent settleasent 
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BbXbbi, a brother’s wife (for 
BHAeaYADfTAy devout. 

Bhaiitkra, crying, as of a child. 

Bhabka, the capital of a pillar. 

Bbarota, a bundle of wood or fodder. 

BhXten, to, for, as regards. 

Bhob, the first watering of any crop. 

BndX, a father’s sister. 

BHtiMiTA, a low altar or platform on the outskirts of a village, dedicated to the 
local divinity, or rather demon, corresponding to the G'r4m Devi of the 
Mainpuri and other districts. It often resembles in form a Muhammadan 
grave, consisting of an oblong block of stone or brickwork with a recessed 
pillar at one end ; offerings are made upon it to avert the spells of witch* 
craft, &c. 

Bh^mba, early morning. 

Bhusri, of a dull red colour, as a cow. 

Bibokha, afternoon. 

Bitonda, a stack of cow-dung fuel. 

BixIba, supper-time, evening. 

Bohb-oat, the trade of a hohri^ or money-lender. 

Box, a flat earthenware flask holding about two sers. 

Buimi, tail-less. 

CbachX, a father’s younger brother. 

Chekta-poti, the young of insects or lower animals generally. 

Chhail-eabi, a small ring worn in the upper part of the ear. 

Chhajja, stone eaves of a house or other building, supported on projecting 
brackets. 

Ohattba, a dole-house, where co'^ked food is given in charity to indigent 
applicants. 

ChhabX, small, paltry, slight \ as ekhari * a small retinue.’ 

Chhabi, the shaft of a pillar. * 

Chhbbena, to reject, excommunicate. 

Chhora, Chhori, a boy, a girl. 

Cbiba, the capital of a pillar, when it has brackets attached to it 
Chitvai, masonry work. 

Dadhaxxa, fresh, as a colour. 

Dabgra, a bullock or other homed ammal of inferior quality. 

DabIb, a line. 

Oabixa, a coloured diawl worn by married women. 
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Dasa, in arcbitecture, a string-course, 

fisHBi, a threshhold; also a strip of pavement between two piers of an arcade, 
Dhab, stature, 

Dbebh, a Cham&r. 

Dhevati, a daughter’s daughter. 

DhIkq-Dhikoi, force, violence. 

Dhi^mab (for Sanskrit dhimld)^ smoke-coloured, dun, as a cow. 

Dila, in architecture, a panel. 

Dooba, a long piece of cloth of doable width, used as a carpet. 

Dola-pXt, the masonry pillars and stone cross-bar supporting the . pulley over a 
well worked by bullocks. 

Doli hoka, to go away. 

Dothain, early morning, sunrise. 

Elak, a sieve. 

FaujdXb, a title much affected by Jats and used simply as equivalent to their 
caste name. 

Gami (for grdmyd) rustic, clownish. 

Oarai, the occupation of a grazier (for gwirai^, 

GARivX&i, or GabXba, a cart-track. 

Garua, a brass drinking vessel. 

Oauchh, the moustache. 

Gattboa, a name given to certain clans of Th&kur descent, that are held in 
lower esteem than other branches of the same parent stock, in consequence 
of their lax views regarding marriage and other social institutions. 

Ghtau, used by the Chaubes for gli, 

Gohkjo, GoHNjf, a fatheMn-law, mother-in-law. 

Gokh (for gaviUk(i)y a look-out ; a window on an upper story with a projecting 
balcony. 

OoiiA, a bundle of leaves, fodder, Ac., and specially otjhar-iBri. 

GonXva, to escort pilgrims. 

GonXwa, an escorter of pilgrims. Br&hmans of this description are always 
going backwards and forwards between Mathurd and Brinda-ban. 

Got (for goMhthoy a cattle-pen), an endosure usually made by a thorn fence and 
used for stacking straw, fuel, Ao., or stalling cattle. 

Guhab, a confederacy. 

OuHDA, wicked. 

Gute-jXka, to close in wresUing. 

Babkau, exeeasivo greed. 

HA]iBAi,yes. 
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Hlirar, a fine linen sieve for sifting flour, as distinct from fihalni^ a coarse sieve 
for grain. 

HXtX-chXnti, a dexterous theft from under one’s own eye. 

Hato, Hate, was, were (for t%6, and the). 

Hat Hat, properly an interjection, but often used as a noun meaning greed ; thus, 
U9ho rupaye hi hay hdy rahi hai, *he is moat greedy for money.’ 

Hsj, affection. 

Hela pIrna, to call, shout. 

HilXwa, an untrained beast of draught, yoked as an outrigger. 

Hun, I, for main or ham : as toahdn hun yayo hato^ * I had gone there.’ 

Hubdano, a disorderly dance. 

I, frequently substituted for a as in Lachhmin for Laehhman» 

Ikch, an undertaking on the part of the village bauiya to settle the landlord’s 
demand for rent on the security of the tenant's crops, of which he takes 
delivery after harvest. The arrangement, which results in an account of the 
most complicated description, is so carried out as totally to fustrate the inten- 
tions of some of the main provisions of the Bent Law *, and, as it pauperises the 
tenant without in any way enriching the landlord, it may justly be regarded 
as one of the main causes of the prevalent agricultural distress. The institu- 
tion of Government banks seems to be the only means of checking the evil. 
At present Rs. 3-2<0 per cent, per mensem is not an uncommon rate of 
interest 

Indhan, properly Tuel’ ; a sluggard. 

IifiK, so much. 

Ittan, this side, this way ; used only by the Ghaubes. 

Ji, the oblique case of the demonstrative pronoun, as jd wmay^ * at that time ; 
jako pitd^ * his father.’ Those who argue from the existence of this and a few 
similar peculiarities that Hindi is only a generic name for a variety of vulgar 
dialects that have little or nothing in common, might with equal reason maintain 
that in Shakespear’s time there was no such language as English ; for even the 
greatest writers of that period, when books were few and man untravelled, 
occasionally betray by their provincialism the county that gave them birth. 

Jag-Mohan, the choir, or central compartment of a Hindu temple, usually sur- 
mounted by a dikhara, or tower, 

Jaraila, jealous. 

Jabailapan, or Jaleoerapait, jealousy. 

Jenqra, a calf. 

Jeri, a wooden pitch-fork, also called byt. 

Jet brae lena, to close with an antagonist iu a struggle. 
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JhamiLi ddaj. 

Jbabap, a prop, an attaehad shaft or pilaster* 

Jhkra, a blind well. 

Jbunjhabka, early morning. 

JiJA, a eiater's husband. 

JiJiYA, a sister. 

JinvoDDHXR, the restoration of a ruined temple or other building. 

JoKHAR, naughtiness, peerishness, in a child. 

Jot, exorcisms and incantations as practised by Jogis. 

Jure, nesr. 

Eajra (for iajjdl)^ lampblack. 

EXka, a father*s younger brother. 

Kak-vrit, professional begging. 

Karkas. a kind of water-fowl abounding at Gokul and Gobardhan. 

Kathari, equivalent to ytkbrt, a tattered garment. 

Eathaua, a wooden dish. 

Kathaota, in the lump ; equivalent to the more common yo/, or the Arabic 
revenue term hilmukta. 

Kaora, a morsel. 

Khan, time (for isAea). 

KhavdXr, brush-wood. 

Kbandi, an instalment. 

Khera, the original village site, as distinguished from the subordinate hamlets 
of later formation. 

Ehera-pat, ^ the lord of the klera^ the hereditary village purohit. 

Khilli, a jest, joke. 

Khor, a double sheet or wrapper, as on article of clothing. 

KhCInt, a corner. 

Ehurka, a noise, like Thus hhurhu so hhayo^ Hhere was some sort of a 
noise’. 

Killa, a great noise, or outcry. 

Kilii, a cry, alarm, as main ne hilU macldi^ gave the alarm.’ 

Eitek, how much. 

Kohar, a pole set slanting over a well to assist in drawing water by hand. 
Eomara chakha, ‘easy noon,’ a little before noon, iTomafa being equivalent to 
ftarm, as in the phrase narm ko9, ^ an easy or short kos,’ and being 
the midday collation. The expression is sometimes altered to komara Jopdhr. 
KniPA, grace, or favour, used as equivalent to the Persian complimentary phrase 
ioihrty. Thus 4f to dj} ne kMn kripd kari f * Where has your houor been 
to-day?’ 
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EmcAB-GAiHA, ft ptooe of gronnd netr ft Tillage aet apart ^or tlie burial of 
children that die aa infantai before thej haTO been initiated into Hindoiam. 

Euv J, a conrt ; an occaaional reaidencoi or reat-houaOi generally a building of 
elaborate architectural deaign in the form of a cloiatered quadrangle. 

KvmsAf to be jealoua. 

Kubkut, aharypning plough-anarea ; the work of a village amith. 

IiAsinAi young of cattle. 

Laxoia, a bundle, aa of graaa, vetchea, 4tc. 

Lakgi aide. 

IiAVOTAB, a row, 

LapxX, a wheedler, flatterer. 

Ubm, the Persian word for * a corpae/ often used of a man who ia merely 
wounded. 

IiATAX, aide, direction, aa purah Jki laiak, Ho the east;’ also figure, or atti- 
tude. 

Laudbz, a twig or switch. 

Litbi, worn-out ahoes. 

Lohnda, a small iron pan. 

Malabita, a small earthen pot. 

Hal^k, good. 

VUmi rivX, tb be a partisan of any one, to support his cause. 

Kabaz MxjbXbax, * the lucky disease,’ a euphemism for Hhe itch 

HiRi, bread made of flour mixed with ghf and baked only on the tarn. This 
Hindus can eat on a journey with their clothes on, and a Brihman can eat it, 
though it has been baked by a bania. Ordinary bread, rotiy must be eaten 
with the clothes off, and cannot be eaten at all if baked by a man of inferior 
caste. 

Mabhaita, a hut. 

Mabob, pride, aflectation. 

Mathauriia, an earthen pot used in churning. 

Muddai, the Arabic law-term for * a prosecutor ’ ; generally used by villagers, 
in the sense of 'an enemy,* and thus frequently applied to ’ the defendant’ 

HtJXABBA, or Muxab-jXva, to deny. 

Muk-wkea, a blow with the fist 

Nahat, attentive to. 

NXsix, a corner of a buUding^ a projection. 

HXtni, a son's daughter. 

Haua, a barber. 
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Kibqouba, leisnre, opportnnity. 

Kishsa, bright ud clean. 

NnsA (for HMiw), bad, worthleaa, eoonterfmt (aa a coin). 

Nobba, a eattle-jard. 

0, a frequent aubatitute for d aa a masenline tetmination iu nonna and 
Terba. 

Ojoa, a Brdhman carpenter (for upddhjfdifa). 

Okba, counterfeit, aa a coin. 

01, a hoatage. 

Okona, to oil the vheela of a carriage. 

Ob, a claaa of wearer 

Ob utbha, to atand up in anj one’a behalf. 

OsXb, an outbuilding (for ajmirita). 

Ot, profit 
Ota, a low wall. 

Pai8a, a quarter of a town, ao alao pdra (from paia, a quarter). 

Paxhaba, the aecond watering of anj crop. 

Paiota, an iron.monger. 

Pakbi, a row. 

FarXuatha, a kind of bread, like mdrc. 

Paboa, alluvial land that requirea no artificial irrigation ; being flooded the 
river in the raina, it retaina ita moiatnre all through the jear. 

Pataua, a leaf of a tree. 

Patkaba, a alap on the top of the head, aa diatinct from tkfpar, a alap on the 
face, and thdp, a alap on any other part of the body. 

Pemdha, abort, atunted in atature. 

Praina, a kind of bread, the aame aa mire and parimatha, 

PiCHKADBA, a aingle aheet, or wrapper, uaed as an article of dothing. 
Picbhwaba, the back of a houae. 

PiLiA, a little dog, a puppy. 

Pita Pabbkha, uaed either aeparately or together, remorae. 

Pou, the entrance hall or door of a houae. 

Pot, beada, a turn ; thua wvk apni pot ko pneie men /^dti hd , ' when it eomei to 
hia turn he geta angry.' 

PBAtAr, a term of compliment like the Latin auepiet or Pcraian iUA 
PvcHHi, graxing-feea, at ao much per head, or rather tail. 

Pdur, low landa lying between aand-hilla : need at Sankea. 

PoBjahide. 

PdiB, aan^hilla. 
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JLiiv Ceaxejlr hova, to rau twaj, to gkedaddle. 

BaxhtAi a preaerTO, a bit of woodland near a village, in which, from a rdigiona 
eentiiiienti no trees are allowed to be cut bj any one ; even the dry timber being 
generally accounted the perquisite of some Bairdgi who has his hermitage on the 
spot Any villager found cutting a green bough would be excommunicated 
from caste privileges for a term of years. 

Biwi, selfeown. Thus, rikkri rani ujpajif ‘a weed has come up. of itself.* 
Bxnoka, to walk slowly. 

Bbvota, an a88*s foal. 

Rxnhta, a spinning wheel. 

Bbnhti, a wheel for cleaning cotton and separating it from the cotton seed, 
hoHola. 

Bxvi (from the Sanskrit root W, * to distUl*), any substance from which dye can 
be extracted. 

RfNOHVA, to languish. 

Bisiri, to leak. 

Sabha, the nave of a temple. 

SakXbau, early in the morning, betimes. 

SXiTTA, a thonged stick for driving cattle. 

Sin, a cow-house. 

Saub, a quilt, or padded wrapper. 

SxL-xHABx, steatite, soap-stone. 

SnnUiv, or Sbhi, a well-digger (from ssndkas, to mine). 

Sxih-oInth, cobbling (from taira, a derivative of si, * to sew.*) 

SoHNi, a broom. 

Bov, a substitute for the affix se. 

Suit babuta, to be silent. 

SwiBT, relief : thus, dlsiod dsis hi awitU par an aaon as the medicine was 
given, he got relief.' 

l!!tesi, a tank, or reservoir for water, when eat out of the natural reek, as ob 
the Nand-gdnw and Barsina hills. Fh>babl j from Ideit, ' a chiseL* 

T(b, the base of a pillar. 

Tabax, a square beam. 

TIv, a fiitber’s elder brother (for /dtf). 

Xhabx, a shopkeeper's stall 
Thasax, affectation, diqilay. 

IixBA, a kind of bread, like mdrc. 

Tix&a, a blow. 

the third watering of any ec^ 

IW 
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Ti»Ai,pomp. 

TaB^ataaee. 

Toba, ia Hditsetonb tmdteti tnpportiiif tto pMgMtiag amt «r aUaefk. 

UuiTAS, ^dOMM. 

ITwa, bread of kind deaeribad sndn M&nf; 

UmuBilike. ' 

Umiri that nda; naad onij the Oiaabai. 

Vaaxfiu, to ohanga or xomora, aa eonnea at a dbuier. 

Wi, demoutraliTO prononn or dodnite artiole^ aa wi aa wt tfri urn kM, 
*tiio baaiya aaid to tha woaaaa.* 

Tua Bbr, joat ao, gratia, for nothing. 

ZtaoKatM, *a landowner,' need aa oqniTalaat aimply to a Jdt by oaate^ withont 
apaoial rateonoo to mpda of lift. 
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NOTICES 

Mdihurd: a DUiriet Memoir. Bj F. S. Gbowsb. Second Edition. (Printed 
at tlie North-Western Provinces and Oadh Government Press.) It has been our 
lot not only to see, but also to read through, nearly all the accounts of districts and 
of provinces which the example of Dr. W. W. Hunter has drawn in recent yean 
from so many Anglo-Indian officials. They contain a magazine of local information 
which has never been duly appreciated in this country. So far as possible, the 
cream of the labour of a hundred willing but unknown workers will be given to the 
English publio in the forthcoming Impenaf Gazetteer of India But students will 
always be anxious to resort to the fountain-head. To such we recommend Mr. 
Growse’s Dietriei Memoir as probably the one among all which is most inspired with 
the genuine love of India and the Indian people. A photograph of a great native 
banker (now dead), taken by a native, faces the title-page ; and all through the volume 
native art, native forms of religion, native manners and customs, are the chief 
subjects dealt with. Mr. Growse is not only one of the first of Hindi scholars ; he is 
also a sympathetic imitator of Hindu architecture. To turn to his pages and his 
numerous photographs, after having dazed our wits in the labyrinthine figures 
of an administration or settlement report, is like passing from the glare of a 
tropical sun into the cool of some Hindu shrine or Muhammadan tomb. We 
feel that we are learning something of the charm which atill envelopes the East for 
all those who have the fimnlty to perceive it.— .dcedMugr. 


We wish there were more Indian oivil servants like Mr. Growse, with eyes 
open to see and intelleots cultivated to appreciate the marvels of which the 
country where their sphere of duty lies is full Unhappily, Indian "civilians” 
are as a class Philistine to their hearts’ core. A competent observer tells us 
that "it m a very exceptional thing for them to possess a real knowledge of i^he 
colloquial vernacular,’* and that ’’they know next to nothing really of the 
habits, standpoints, and modes of thought of the people.” They do not think 
these worth knowing. Contempt for the race they are called upon to 

rule is too often the dominant feeling in the awkward, cold, pig-headed, and 
narrow-minded young Englishman who goes out to India from an English uni- 
verrity or an English crammer’s establishment It is a feeling which is absolutely 
ffital to an intelligent appreciation of Hindu or Muhammadan art or literature. 

The author of this exceedingly interesting district memoir is an official 
of a teiy different type. It may be truly said of him that "he brought an eye 
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ftr ril he MW*’ when he entered upon the charge of the diatriet which for sereral jwn 
waa aubject to hia awaj. He bronght, too, no loconaiderable literaiy faculty to 
deaeribe what he aaw. And thia intereati^ Tolume ia the reauli 

We should add that Mr. Growae’a Tolnme ia iilnatrated by a number of 
eaeelleut photographs, not the least interesting of which is that repreaenting 
the pretty Catholic Church of the Sacred Heart at Hnthurd, an edifice the 
erection of whidi ia mainly due to the anthor’a seal and liberality.-^lbiM. 


The lately publialied aecond edition of Mr. Orowae’a Malurd Kmok 
ahowa that, eiceUent u the firat waa, improrement was not impossible. That 
a trifle giyea perfection, though perfection ia not a trifle, has been well remem- 
bered; and throughout the rolume may be noticed alight fresh touches of 
polish which greatly enhance its ralue. More important additions hare been 
made to the chapters which deal with Hinduism, the etymology of place-namer, 
and the deVelopment of the locd style of architecture. The autotype illustra* 
tions are from negatiyes taken by natiye photographers of MathurA and, 
eicept in one case, are remarkably aucoessfal Amongst the photographs ia one 
of the Catholic Church at Ifathnri, which, with thia book, will be an abiding 
proof of how wide a field there is in India for the working of English learning 
and culture and taste. A labour of lore rather than duty, and therefore unlike 
most similar performances, Mr. Growse’a work amply prorea the auperiority 
of the man who has aometbing to say om the man who haa to aay something. 
It is a pity, if nothing more, that an officer so intimate with Mathurd and its 
people should have been transferred to less familiar and less congenial fields 
of administration. With the accession of another king who knew not Joseph, 
Mr. Growse found himself compelled to bid farewell to his favourite antiqui* 
ties, to leave hia restorations unfinished, and to depart for Bulandshahr. He 
carried with him, however, the notes whioh have enabled him to produce this second 
edition.-- Piosrar (fiao notieei). 


Some yeaiB ago the Government of the North-Western Protincea resolyed to pub- 
lish a series of local memoirs of the various districta constituting that province. The 
Jbmoir under review ia one of that aeries ; and it is unquestionably the fullest and 
moat valuable of all that have been hitherto published. Its value is sufficiently shown 
by the fact that this is already the second edition after the short interval of six yean^ 
the first edition having been published in 1274 Good as the latter was, the value 
of the second edition haa been much increased by the addition *of new and important 
matter. The best of y these additkms undoubte^y is the last chapter of the first 
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part, which Ireats of ^ the etymology of load names in Northern ladia as exemplifted 
in the district of Matburi*’ Mr. Ghrowse has certainly sncceeded in proring his 
general position that ** local names in Upper India are, as a rule, of no rery lemota 
antiquity, and are, primA fade, referable to Sanskrit and Hindi rather than to any 
other language,*’ though some of his derirations perhaps will not meet with general 
aeeeptance. Another raluable new chapter is the fourth, which gires probably the 
fhllest extent description of the Holi festiral of the Hindus; and the eighth, which 
gires a rery detailed account of some of the most important Vaishnara reformers. 
Of the older portions of the Jlemir^ the most interesting are the two historical and 
arohmological ohapters; one of which narrates the fortunes of Mathurd daring the 
period of Muhammadan supremacy, while the other relates what is known of the 
history of that city and its famous monasteries and stupas in the early centuries of our 
era, when it was almost wholly given up to Buddhism. The extremely interesting 
remains of this period, the discovery and preservation of which are mainly due to the 
indefatigable exertions of the author of the Memoir, are carefully and minutely des- 
cribed. The whole work is divided, into two parts, and the second is wholly devoted to 
statistical infondation which, though unreadable to the general public, will, of course, 
be extremely useful to Govern meat officials. The requirements of the former are 
liberally consulted by the first and much the larger part, which contains separate 
chapters on probably everything of interest connected with Hathurl Not the least 
of the merits of the book consists in the many beautifnl photographic and other 
illustrations of the most notable persons, buildings and antiquities of MathuriL 
Altogether it is a model of what a district memoir may be made, and the anthor is 
to bo congratulated on the success which he has achieved.— ZadluM Andquarf . 


More fortunate than Lahore is Mathurfi in yielding treasures of ancient times 
and in possessing a man who has entered heart and soul into its history, past and 
present. In 1874 Mr. Growse published the first edition of his interesting work on 
Hathuri, which formed one of a uniform series of local histories compiled by order 
of the Government. To what was a most interesting memoir the author has added 
in the second edition, recently published, many important ohapters, expanded a few 
remakrs on the etymology of local names into a thorough philological discussion, and 
supplemented topographical notes. The memoir is, moreover, beant fully illustrated 
with plates produced by the London Autotype Company, so as to give the reader 
a ririd picture of the subject in hand, ILr. Growse points out with jostice the 
possibility of an Anglo-Indian arcbitecture— but not as carried out by the Public 
Works Department-being spread throughout India, with as great a snocess as ludo- 
Greok art in the days of AsokSi or the Hindn-Saracenio art in the reign of Akbar 
The author of Modimri is a man of taste as well as of learning, and haa in consequence 
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produced a memoir which will not merely lerfe as a reference with regard to the 
district it describee, but is of historiea], arohmological, , ethnological, philological, and 
artistic imformation besidcs.-^Xuiors (Xvil and Miliiary Oozatte. 


llr.F.S. Orowsehaspiiblishedaaeeondeditionofhis Jfii/lard: cDfVric^ Jfseioir, 
the first edition of which we noticed in this paper when the work first appeared 
iolfi74 The author is well known not only as a scholar and archmologist, but 
by the great serrice he has done in reeoaing from utter ruin and oblivion many of the 
interesting remnants of native art and architecture with which the Mathurd district— 
the classic land of the Hindus— abounds. Of his labours in this direction we have 
already spoken at acme length in Vol. IX. of the Indo^Suropean Correspondence (ff. 
180 and 148), in our notice of the first edition of Mr. Orowse’s work. Since it first 
appeared the author has, wo regret to say, been transferred from Hathurd, where he 
was Magistrate and Collector, to Bulandshahr. During the three years’ interval 
between the first appearance of his Memoir and his removal to another station he had 
added largely to his stock of local information, and being, as he tells us, unwilling 
that the frnite of his labour should be lost, he asked and obtained the sanction of 
Oovemment for the isaue of a 8ec4*nd edition from the Allahabad press. The work 
now appesremnch enlarged and enriched— among other things— by upwards of thirty 
handsome illustrations. 

One of Mr. Growse’s acts while he was at Mathurd was the erection of a Catholic 
diapel, a work which it can hardly be contested is valuable if only as an experiment 
of a very sound principle— namely, the utilising of native art to form an appropriate 
and characteristic atyle of Christian architecture in India. The Mathurd chapel, 
Mr. Orowse says, is intended as ’’a protest against the * standard plans and other 
stereotyped conventionalities'” of the Public Works Department ; but it seems to us 
to be, at all events, implicitly a protest as well against the unfortunate tendency there 
ia among Europeans in India to Europeanise whatever falls under the influence of 
Christianity. We call this tendency unfortunate because it not only ucneceasaril j 
widens the already wide ohasm between Christianity and paganism ; not only because 
it praotically iguores the existence of natiye art as if it were an essentially unholy 
barbarism, but because the cendency aims at what is really impracticable. 

Hr. Orowse’a linea had faHen on a nursery of Hindu art which survives in 
Mathurd to the present day. That art, though pagan, contains much that it reallj 
great and noble in conception and in workmanship, and he has essayed to show how 
it may be made the handmaid of Christian gothic art in the construction of the 
Mathurd riiapel. The photograph of the interior, though it represents the building as 
much more sombre than it probably is in reslity, justifies the architect’s ssying that 
it ii both religious and picturesque in effect. The view is a diagonal one, and ahowa 
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ui part of the naye aod a Bmall lection of the chancel areh-^the one, we presume, 
which offended the splenetio engineer. The roof of the nare is vanlted, and the 
clerestory is lighted by circular windows. It is the pillars, however, which arrest one’s 
attention, the capitals and shaf ts being of purely oriental design. The effect isy to 
our mind, most graceful. The south aisle is lighted by pointed windows, and on the 
panels between are the Stations of the Cross, surrounded again by oriental tracery. 
Through a gothic archway in the south-east comer we catch a glimpse of the Lady 
Chapel and its altar. The exterior of the chapel, though complete in essentials, is 
architecturally unfinished. We regret that it is likely to remain so, because this 
incompleteness detracts considerably from the general effect. In spite, however, of 
drawbacks the exterior of the Mathurd chapel is singularly pleasing. We fear we 
apeak somewhat vaguely when we say that there is a peculiar mellowness about it^an 
effect which we doubt not is the result of good proportions and an absence of mere 
meretricious ornament.— Jndo-JS>an^aii Oorre^ondence, 


We do not hesitate to affirm that Mr. Growse’s work is decidedly the beat and 
most interesting of the local histories yet published. He is an accomplished scholar 
and a well-known archmologiat and antiquarian ; his long residence at Mathurd gave 
him ample opportunities for collecting valuable materials After the publication of 
the first edition of his Mmoir Mr. Growse remained at Mathurd for nearly three years 
longer, during which time he added largely to his stock cf local information. This 
information he has utilised by bringing out a revised and enlarged edition of his work. 
This edition is adorned with beautiful illustrations, the cost of which. Hr. Growae 
tells us in his preface, has been defrayed by themilUonaice and publie^pirited 
Seths of Mathurd.— JEBiub FatrioL 


These two historical and arcbmclogical chapters are unquestionably among the 
best and most interesting of the Mmoir i though, indeed, it is difficult to single out 
any particular chapters for spodal praise, as the subject of almost eveij chapter has 
its own interest, and every one is treated by the author with afnlness and thorough- 
ness which seemingly leaves nothing to he desited. One chapter, however, most not 
be passed over without specisl mentioiL It is the twelfth or lait of the first pert, 
and treats of ** the etymology of local names in Northern India, as exemplified in the 
district of Mathurd.” The subject is not altogether new ; on the contrary it has 
given rise to a vast number of speenlations, hot most of those hitherto put forth have 
been of the most haphasard description. The present is the first attempt, on a 
larger sesle, to attack the problem in gseientifio spirit and on oonsistent and well* 
founded historioal and grammatical principles. The general position that the au- 
thor maintiins is ibek ”locil names in Upper India are, as a rule^ of no very remote 

i 
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iiitiqititj, and are, prtmA faei$, referable to Saoskrit and Hindi ratber iban to any 
other language." Mr. Growse very clearly prores thia ; and there can be no donbt 
that hia Tiew !a perfectly correct. One thing impreaaea itself very clearly upon the 
mind in reading thia chapter— that no one ia competent to pronounce an opinion 
on the subject unleaa he poaaeaaea an intimate and minute knowledge of the hiatoiy 
of the locality, added to a thorough acquaintance with the phonetic laws that regulate 
the derelopment of the modem Indian languagea from the Prakrit and Sanskrit 
Mr. Growae ia one of the few that poaaeaa both theae qualifications. 

It would be impoaaible within the apace of a abort review to do justice to the 
great mass of information diatiributed in the various chapters. The Menunr ia a large 
quarto volume of upwards of 600 pages, and its external "get up" ia creditable to 
the Government Press of Allahabad, where it has been printed. Altogether the 
work is a model of what a district memoir ought to be, and Mr. Growae is to be 
congratulated on the auccesa which he has achieved.— Ctafoii/to Seview. 

Mr. Gkowae modeatly Informs us, in the preface to the first edition, that thia is 
one of the uniform aeries of local histories compiled by the order of theGovernmeni 
It would, however, be a very fortunate Government that could obtain a aeries of 
district memoirs all prepared with the same accuracy and fulness of detail and in the 
same scientific spirit as this one. Mr. Growse has brought to his task an amount of 
general and special scholarship and of enthusiasm which few district officers possess, 
and he has produced a work which, take it altogether, stands without rival among 
local Indian histories.— jfmsw. 


fimi ham (MathurA 

Memoir) qm ^ k 

ira kn VTTFT Vi k k 

kwt k ^ viT firo av Ur 

vak ’Bik e kr^ % qu ifn- 

m am anm m— aw m jmv k awkiaw 

I asra faka kik-mk* WR aam knc 

«T vfkam emm a a U fiwmT knwi k aa vamOt 

aiKk k k? anme Ikam k kr f« fiawr k a?k kwa lim k* 
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irA TIT ^ frou *! It— ^A ««wt^ 

«iif tn fai«% m ^ ^T ^~ 

Wm W) V\\n Wi «RT JtT ^sf ^ f59I7n 5t 55 I 5T?f 

Twwt 5# f« iwSrt ^ WT irasnf^ ^ fifvi 5 W 
wm «nrt*T 5?t sfium % 5^5 T^vt «rai 
?f f5iT5 im 5W3i^ m 5fs»m< 1 5 

% fimvi |~9Ff TTFi 5f|t, m gn, ^^ m\ 5^5 %^ % 

2??!5 5lf^t 9t !5I> 5^ 5T55T55 ^ 55 55 fwO 555157 
551 % 55 ^ faitfll^ 381 515 5ff ^T-5fl[ 15 5575 5T 

5K 515 5I5T K ir 51^ 5|5 5?T 555K If 5557f T %T 55 
5^5 5?55T5 ^ ^ 5151 58^ I ?% f55 151^ 55 5! 

5ifff ?l 5W 51755 55 55 55 r55 ^ 5^ 7757C 1C 57 

175 t7% 5C fsrtfll fl7 ^ 5 f3 i-^^Bharal Bandhu. 


A work wUeii ii veniarkable, no leu u a monament of lonnd lebolanhip and 
paUeot indoatrj than ai giring the fullest information respecdog a comparatirelj 
unknown portion of onr Oriental dependencies, is **MatharA a District Memoir/' bj 
F. S. Drowse, B.C.S. (printed at the North-Western Prorinces and Oudh Dorarn- 
ment Preu), of which a new and greatly enlarged edition hu recently been iuued. 
The rolume in qnestion, which is as samptuous in appearance as it is interesting in 
vespeet of its contents, forms one of a nniform series of local histories compiled by 
order of the Goremment, and first appeared so long ago u in 1874. As it is now 
•een, howerer, it hu been to much augmented and subjected to such careful reri* 
cion as to be practically a new work, and must be recommended to all readers who 
take an intelligent interest iu the history and prewnt sMet of the North-West 
Provinces of India. 

Mr. Growse’s explanatioR of the Tarious systems of mythology which hare 
prevailed in the district forms not the least vslnabla portion of bis work to students. 
One notable feato^ is the sluost entire ahseaee of Muhsmmadsnism among the 
natife populatiee in spite of the attempts at Mosiein rule made in former days; aide 
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bj vide with this maj be noted the aathor'a Moonni of Aat atrange nMse the Jdta, ae 
well as his history of Rdjput caste generally. Ooe section is deroted to an exami* 
nation into the eidiui of the deified hero Krishna, and a cnrions inquiry into the 
resemblance which has so often been noticed between the myths attaching thereto 
and some of the great truths of Christianity ; Mr. Growse, than whom few can be 
better qualified to judge, is disposed to lock on this as merely fortuitous. Squally 
worthy of note are his account of the annual miracle play, the great pilgrimage of 
which it forms a prominent feature, and the peculiar Holi festifal, in conneotion 
with which may be studied the history of the intrusion of Buddhism into the pro* 
Tince, the reform under the VaishnaTa sectaries, and the modem introduction of 
Catholicism, in which Mr. Orowse has taken no small part All artists most approve 
of his plea for the adaptation of native architectural forms to the requirements of 
Christian worship, instead of the obtrusion of unsuitable alien styles, and the photo- 
gn^h of the church at Mathuid is enough to show how successfully this may be 
done by a competent architect The antiquarian portion of the volume is not the 
least important^ dealing with the discoveries, by the author and others, of sculpture 
inscriptions, and so forth, invaluable alike to artist and historian The temples at 
Brtndi-ban and elsewhere are described in e manner which throws almost a new 
light on the subject of Indian art, and the several photographs are most beautiful. 
Before closing a necessarily brief notice of this important work, we must draw 
attention to Mr. Growse*s protest against the too common neglect by etymologists 
of the Sanskrit dement in the wions native dialeots, and to what he says about 
tim revolting practices tau^t and carried out by the more advanced Buddhists ; 
these latter may astonish some of those *new l%ht’’ apostles who are so fond of 
eulbgisiog the followers of Omutama and their principles at the expense of Christi- 
anity. Altogether the volume is in^ itself unique^ and must prove of the greatest 
service to the Oriental BtQdini---IFiMhill 






